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CHALUKYAN TEMPLES. 


Sa Dharwar district, embracing the greater part of the Kanarese country, is particularly 
“. rich in remains of that style of mediaeval architecture which was developed under the auspices 
and patronage of the Western Chalukyan kings. 

This style of architecture, known as the Chalukyan, is an offshoot of the early 
Dravidian style of Southern India, so modified in its growth by western temple builders as to 
attain to a distinct and perfect character under their hands. The different steps in the 
transition from the purely Dravidian of the seventh and eighth centuries to the perfected 

Chalukyan temples of the eleventh and twelfth are easily traced. 

Perhaps of Indian styles the Chalukyan buildings are the least attractive from a distance, and they are by no 
means imposing. In proportion as the great tombs of the Moghuls transcend other remains in their lofty grandeur 
and magnificent conception, so do these temples strike one by their squat proportions and littleness. They 
never reach the height of the northern domes or southern towers, nor even approach in covered area the temples 
of the south. They are low compact little buildings as a rule. This is, of course, their appearance when 
looked at from a distance and contrasted with their surroundings. 





But it is an inspection at close quarters that reveals the qualities for which Chalukyan temples are noted. 
The superabundance of lace-like carving, bands upon bands of minute scroll work, together with groups crowded 
into niches and panels, are amongst the chief features of this style. Hardly a square yard of walling is left bare of 
ornament. Multitudinous horizontal mouldings crossed by vertical offsets break up the wall surfaces into hundreds 
of projections and recesses, with scores of niches and panels intervening. It is this that gives these buildings a 
very pleasing appearance, a bright sparkling effect of light and shade. 

One of the prettiest parts of a Chalukyan temple is its ceiling, especially the central bay. It is usually domed 
and carved into concentric circles of little horse-shoe mouldings ascending to the apex and finished off by a deep 
pendant. The dome springing as it does from the square formed by the cross beams over the pillars, leaves trian- 
gular spaces in the corners of the square between them and the circle. These are always filled with rich arabesque, 
sometimes as in the case of the temple at Ittagi in the Nizam’s territory, almost detached from the stone on which 
it is carved, being simply held by a few necessary blocks left here and there at the back of the design. 

Other ceilings are flat, and are divided by cross beams or ribs into square panels. These are filled 
either with lotus rosettes or figures. There are some fine examples of the former in the great temple in the fort at 
Bankapur in the Dharwar district. A specimen of the latter is given here. It is a very favourite ceiling, the 
whole area of the central panel is divided by cross ribs into nine equal squares, the central space is filled with a 
representation of Shiva in his Bhairava form holding the elephant hide behind him, and the remaining panels 
hold representations of the regents of the eight points of the compass, each on his own peculiar vehicle. 
This fine slab is lying at a small village in the Dharwar Collectorate several miles away from the temple in 
which it was used. 

Another pretty feature in Chalukyan architecture is the doorway. Next to the ceiling this is more profusely 
decorated than any other part of the temple. Bands of delicately chiselled fretwork, scrolls filled with little figures, 
and quite a bundle of mouldings run up the sides and over the lintel. Narrow deeply channelled grooves separate 
them into groups, and the lines of deep shadow form an effective contrast to the projections. Above upon 
the lintel projects a square block, upon the face of which is carved some figure or device emblematical of the deity 
to whom the temple is dedicated. The accompanying plate represents a fair example of Chalukyan doorways. It 
loses, like all drawings made to scale, much of its best effect ; it is seen to best advantage from one side, when the 
projections stand out, and the undercutting is more apparent. Some doorways are still more elaborate than this. 
The two borders, containing groups of little figures running up the sides and along the top, are almost detached from 
the block. They have been cut to about three quarters of an inch deep, after which the stone has been scooped 
away from the back of the design leaving it almost free, a few bits being left here and there to keep it on. Being 
so fragile, and easily knocked away it has suffered most. Above the doorway is the favourite Gaja-Lakshmi, an 
emblem of good luck and prosperity in equal favour with Hindu and Jain, but the usual symbol on the doors of 
Vaishnava temples. 

A peculiar characteristic of later Chalukyan temples is their turned pillars. The stone generally used being 
soft and of the nature of ordinary slate, is easily pared with a sharp tool. These pillars, or rather their shafts, appear 
to have been turned in an upright position, the tool being brought to bear upon them as they revolved. Many 
pillars were never polished after cutting, and the fine grooves of the tool are easily traced on the surface. Others, 
again, have been so well polished as to give a good reflection of objects in front of them. 
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Often the architraves over the approach to the shrine and the doorsteps are richly wrought. An example of 
the former is given. Note the florid treatment of the tail of the maara, an animal so very conventionally disguised 
that it almost defies identification. It is in this wild exuberance of whorls and curves that the Hindu workman 
delighted and excelled. There seems to be no end of variety of treatment, even in repetitions of the same general 
design. This makara with his remarkable tail is made to do duty constantly. It is a very favourite device in 
ornament, and the liberties taken with his tail are marvellous. The A7r¢tz-mukh, the mask which here crowns the 
whole, is another favourite and much used device. Out of its mouth come rolls or festoons, and a very good finish 
it is for this kind of ornament. The other terminals of the rolls pass into the jaws of the makara who holds them 
open for the purpose. This fine slab has unfortunately had the central group knocked out, it consisted probably ; of 
Shiva, Vishnu, and Brahma, which are so often found on similar architraves in other temples—Shiva always occupying 
the central position. The little figures on either side represent the regents of the eight points of the compass and 
may easily be distinguished by the vehicles they ride. 

The panel of perforated screen work is from a temple at Unkal near Hubbali. It is one of a pair flanking one 
of the entrances to the temple. There is a great crispness about the carving, and every minute line is traced with 
the greatest care. It is an exceedingly pretty piece of work and very chaste in design. The darkness of 
the interior forms a good back ground and sets it off to perfection. 

By far the greater number of these temples have long ago been desecrated, and have since been in disuse as 
sanctuaries. They have consequently fallen sadly out of repair, and vandals and mischievous fingers have combined 
to destroy more than the elements would have done even in another five hundred years. Others have been appro- 
priated in turn by Hindus and Jains, and are now in the hands of the later sect of Lingaits, who with their very crude 
notions of conservation have heaped on coat after coat of whitewash, until all the beautifully carved work has been filled 
up, and only the general forms of the larger mouldings are apparent through it. Those temples which are in disuse 
as shrines are now frequently used to store wood in, some are used by potters in which to mix their clay, and others 
as cattle pens. They are now exposed to a fresh danger, for with the rapid extension of railways they will, unless 
strictly looked after, find their way to the line as ballast and building material. 
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BOMBAY POTTERY. 


: i glazed ceramic ware known in the English market as Bombay pottery comes from the Gujerat 





School of Art of that city where Mr. G. W. Terry started a kiln when he was the super- 

intendent of the institution. It represents a new and immensely improved phase of the Sind pottery 
manufactured at Halla in the Hyderabad district by the Kashigars who claim their descent from some prehistoric 
Chinaman who was induced to settle in Sind by one of the Amirs. It is said that the Amir had to pay a very large 
sum and rich presents to the first settler, and that the present generation of potters is directly or indirectly 
descended from him. The features, the stature, and the general appearance of the race, however, bear no trace of 
Chinese blood, and the workmanship has more the character of the Persian than of the Chinese ceramic ware. 
A number of mosques erected over the remains of the former Moslem rulers of Sind are to be seen at Hyderabad 
lined with glazed tiles, generally in blue and white, which are very much admired. Three of the most strikingly 
beautiful panels were copied and sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, where two of them were exhibited on 
either side of the flat cotton carpet or ‘‘darz” loom, and opposite the shop of the clay modeller under the archway. 
Water bottles, spittoons, flower pots and hookah bowls are the chief articles made in Sind, but in Bombay Mr. Terry 
has introduced a large number of new shapes taken from the pottery of the whole of the province of Bombay. Thus 
a large variety has been added to give a sufficient scope for an equally large number of designs and shades of colour. 
Mr. Terry desirous of improving the Sind pottery formed an establishment under his supervision 

at the Bombay School of Art, as Sind is an out of the way province and Halla inconveniently 
situated for any commercial enterprise; he experienced however the greatest possible difficulty in securing 
the services of a qualified potter from Sind, as the suspicious Indian would not on any account accept Government 
service, and his relations and friends could not be induced to allow him to leave the sacred precincts of his village. 
After a great deal of correspondence and personal exertions on the part of the collector of Hyderabad, one 
Noor Mahomed was prevailed upon to start for Bombay. Mr. Terry employed him on his own account and bore 
all the expenses of the experiment for a series of years, before he could report upon the systematic working of the 
department. Several samples of clay were tried, and the results compared. The chemical composition of each 
sample was ascertained by Mr. S. J. B. Lyon chemical analyst to the Government of Bombay. At last it was found 
necessary to mix certain varieties of the Kutch, Malvan and Bombay clays in given proportions to make a durable 
potter’s clay, and the experiment succeeded. Kutch clay was found to be the best, and it therefore formed the basis 
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of the new compound. The flint required in the manufacture comes from the Bhore Ghauts, situated on the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway line between Bombay and Poona. For a long time it was found necessary to bring the 
glazing materials from Sind as the potter refused to give the names of the ingredients, but gradually he came round, 
till at last he was induced to buy every article in the Bombay market except /azvard or lapis laznli, which has 
still to be obtained from Sind. The first potter worked well for a short time, but it was soon found that he was 
discontented and bent upon finding some excuse or other to return to his country. It was sometime before another 
man could be found, and the department suffered. Indeed the scheme almost collapsed, as Government could not 
see their way to incur any expenditure on it. Mr. Terry, however, persevered, and once more continued the experi- 
ments on his own account till he brought the process to perfection, maintaining the staff for a series of years at a total 
cost to himself of about £2,000. In the establishment the head potter who looks after the glaze is always a man from 
Sind, but the pots are shaped by the local kuméhars on their primitive wheel, and it is a subject of great admiration to 
the European visitors to the Bombay School of Art to find how the “uneducated ” or “ untrained ” scantily clothed 
aborigines of India can by the mere manipulation of their fingers produce about 300 different shapes on those 
wheels. Ladies and gentlemen are always seen watching the workmen with immense interest and feeling greatly 
pleased with their work. When a pot is shaped it is kept in the sun to dry and then burnt to prepare 
it for receiving the paint, which when burnt again forms a glaze. The painters employed by Mr. Terry 
are selected from the School of Art and this work is very carefully supervised to keep out any European or foreign 
motive from the design. This part of the work Mr. Terry has to do himself as he has often found that the Indian 
designer of the present day if left to himself invariably mixes European antique or modern shapes with those from 
India, and produces a hideous combination without harmony of colour or shape. The different pigments which 
produce the glaze are mixed into pastes or body colours by the head potter in his own room where he does not 
allow anybody to go, fully satisfied in spite of the marvellous progress of the outside world that his ancestral craft 
is still a profound secret. He is, however, not interfered with, and is allowed to prepare his compounds 
without any outside influence whatever, with the object of preserving the old tints or shades unmolested. The 
students employed in painting the ware are also allowed to work in their own way. The designs they select are 
mostly conceived from scenes in the Mahabharat or Ramayan the two great epic poems of the Hindus. 
The choice of the flowers, fruits and animals is also influenced by the associations formed about them. Some 
flower is sacred to a certain deity, some fruit was used in a particular way by some demi-god, or some animal was 
protected, used or destroyed by some incarnation of Vishnu ; and the Indian student is full of such stories about every 
object in nature which influences him, so much so that he lives in them, dreams of them and has his being in them. 
To these numberless interesting designs have been added selections from the frescoes in the Ajunta caves painted 
200 B.C. to 600 A.D., copies of which have been made by Mr. John Griffiths the present talented superintendent 
of the Bombay School of Art. From this monumental work a selection of about 400 designs of ornament has 
been submitted to the Secretary of State for India with the view of obtaining permission for their 
publication here in England, where it is believed a hearty support is obtainable for such a magnificent work, a 
work that has only heretofore been known by its religious and domestic scenes. In these designs the lotus plays a 
very important part, and when shown in white and blue on the ceramic ware it produces so charming an effect 
that the trained European eye cannot resist it. Many scenes from the life of Buddha, described in the ja¢akas, are 
also depicted. One group of figures in which a Persian chief is helping himself to a bowl of wine in the company 
of his wife is very often repeated to meet “ special orders.” The ‘swan border” in which that bird is shown in 
different positions in the midst of water lilies is also a great favourite. Krishna the eighth incarnation of Vishnu 
with his 16,108 mistresses, the gofzs, forms a splendid theme for the introduction of figures in the panels of the 
foliated designs. He is sometimes shown playing his flute, sometimes dressed as a cowherd walking with a group 
of cows sometimes he is holding Mount Govardhan on the tip of his finger, or he is tearing the jaws of a 
monstrous crane which attempts to swallow him. He is in one place at play with his comrades, in another he is 
flirting with the gofzs, in a third he is dancing on the hood of a gigantic cobra known as the £a/za. Ram, the seventh 
incarnation, though a deity much more revered than the frivolous Krishna, is not selected as often as the latter ; but 
his monkey general Hanuman, with his Darwinian army forms a very interesting and comical element in the 
designs, and often produces a very artistic effect in a grove of the ashoka tree situated in the royal garden of the 
giant Ravan the monarch of Ceylon or mythological Lanka. The most favourite tints are white and blue 
or turquoise and dark blue, but dark green, gold and flesh colour are also much appreciated. At the annual 
Poona Art Exhibitions, the Calcutta International Exhibition, the Amsterdam Exhibition, the Antwerp 
International Exhibition, and the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of London, the Bombay Pottery was always sold 
in the first week after the opening day, and the ware is so popular that-the staff is insufficient to meet the ever 
increasing demand. At present the department is worked as a private concern, Mr. Terry having been allowed 
to do so in consideration of the heavy loss he had suffered in starting it, and in developing it to its present prosperous 
condition. But on some future day it is probable that it will be transferred to the Bombay Educational Department, 
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and worked on a different basis altogether. Instead of keeping it as a commercial private enterprise Government 
will perhaps turn it into a model practical department for promoting technical education, paying more special 
attention to the quality than to the quantity or pecuniary profit obtainable. 

There is ample scope for the development of an independent industry in the shape of a manufactory for pro- 
ducing Indian pottery free from admixture of European designs, as the demand Mr. Terry’s pottery has created in 
the various centres of the trade, is on the increase day by day. The scope of the supply can also be increased by 
adding to the pots now turned out a series of glazed tiles suited for chimney pieces, decorated sign boards, and 
window gardens in Europe. Mr. Terry has introduced a new feature in the industrial life of India by employing 
little girls to paint his wares. This will help the cause of female education among the lower castes in one of its 
useful phases. The employment of cripples and mutes is another very philanthropic work for the intro- 
duction of which Mr. Terry deserves the highest praise from the civilized as well as the uncivilized world. All these 
plans admit of enlargement and augmentation to make themselves useful to the society for which they aie intended. 
A Government school of art, which should be an educational institution without extraneous influences, is not perhaps 
a suitable locality for such purposes, and it will be a blessing to Bombay to see an independent establishment 
developing itself free from official trammels, and growing on all sides to its fullest extent, under the able and self- 
sacrificing influence of its originator and present director Mr.G. W. Terry. It is only after the healthy development 
indicated takes place, that one can look for the establishment of agencies in London, Paris, New York, Amsterdam, 
Sydney, Toronto, and a host of other towns, where a constant supply can be kept to meet the deserved 
popularity the Bombay pottery has attained. Let us hope for the sake of Bombay and its unemployed art students 
that some capitalists will be found to start, under Mr. Terry's experienced and able supervision, a large workshop 
for the supply of the art pottery of that presidency, relieved from the well meant Government supervision which it 
has been so necessary in the purely educational phase of its existence. Let us also hope that Government will not 
abolish the department when Mr. Terry severs his connection in prospect of the good he is sure to do to this 
industry, but that they will find it possible to keep going a smaller but purely educational workshop. 

The kuméhar or potter is a separate caste by itself in India. The name is derived from kumdh a pot. It 
would be difficult to trace the time at which pottery was not known in India, for in the earliest records of the Hindus 
it is very often mentioned. Kumbham was the name of the brother of Ravan the King of Lanka (Ceylon). 
Agasti one of the most ancient sages or vwshzs of India was said to have been born of a £umdh or water pot. 
Valmik another sage who wrote the epic poem Ramayan, was a Koli who used to kill travellers to earn his 
livelihood, and the number of people thus murdered was recorded by dropping into an earthen jar a pebble for each ; 
seven such jars were filled up, when he came across another sage Narod who converted him to 
Hinduism. The mistresses of Krishna, the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, have been described as carrying 
water in earthen jars, and churning the sour milk in them for making butter of which he was very fond. 
The Sanskrit word for divorce is ghatasphot (breaking the water pot), derived from a religious ceremony requiring 
that operation for such a separation between a husband and a wife. One of the sons of Arjun the third of the 
Pandavas was called Ghatotkachha. A ceremony in which the family gods are worshipped ina particular form at 
the commencement of the marriage festivities of a Hindu is called ghatasthapana, which means fixing the earthen 
pots in four heaps on the four corners of the space assigned to the gods. The water pot used for calculating time 
by boring a hole in its bottom and watching the time it takes to sink is called ghatzka or ghadi, and the portion of 
time it indicates on each occasion it sinks is also called by these names. Shalivahan whose era is recognised all 
over the peninsular of India to the South of Baroda was a kumbhar (potter) by caste, and tradition says that he 
trained his army by making clay models of forts, cavalry, infantry and almost everything required for a campaign. 
He is said to have crossed the Narbuda and conquered Vikram with the army which “ sprang out of his clay models.” 
The Vikram era is called samvat, the christian era ‘‘ saz,” and the Shalivahan or Potter King’s era “ sha,” and all 
these are at the present day fully recognised. Of these, Shalivahan the kumbhar flourished 1808 years ago, or 
about 78 years after Christ. This event has given the kumébhars a certain importance in Hindu society, and 
during a marriage ceremony he is entitled to certain rights of supplying the pots required for worship. A man 
who tries to arrogate to himself a great deal, or to give himself airs as they say, is said in a Marhatta phrase to 
imitate a kumbhar named Tikia, but who this Tikia was is not exactly known. All these references show the 
existence of pottery in India since prehistoric times, but no trace of the glazed earthen ware is found either in 
tradition or in mythology, and until we come to the Mahomedan rulers of India at Delhi, Multan and Sind we do 
not hear of it at all. Pattan in Gujerat anyhow seems to be the only place where glazed pottery in the most 
primitive style exists as an independent indigenous art, where green and brown are the only shades that can be 
produced, and where no designs are yet painted on the pots, the only attempt at decoration being to give a rough 
coating of one or other of the two glazes. Besides Pattan—Delhi, Multan, and Sind are places where some families 
have been practising the art for several generations, but the Bombay, the Jeypore and the Madras 
pottery are industries that owe their existence mainly to the local schools of art, and their reputation to the different 
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exhibitions that have taken place during the last eight years. 

Some of the shapes of the Bombay pottery, though taken from original Indian specimens, have a striking resem- 
blance to the ancient Grecian pottery in the National Museum at Naples in Italy. For instance, the Ahmedabad 
bottle or dudhalz, a flat shape produced by joining two dishes or two saucers face to face, which is very common in 
that city and its environs as well as in nearly the whole of Gujerat, has its counterpart in room No. VI with 
the serial No. 5825 pasted on it. Another bottle also called éudhaii in Gujerat, which is a modification of the 
other, differing only in having a hole in the centre, can also be traced in the old Grecian collection at No. 4146 in 
the same room as the above. The agdan or cup-shaped incense burner with two handles which is seen in all the 
musjids of India, seems to have an exact copy in No. 7185, and the ute or jar for toddy juice has its pro- 
genitor in No. 259. In the bronze room No. I, there is another pot which is similar in shape to that met with 
in Bombay; it is numbered 69469. In the Greek jar room No. V, one peculiar shape has also a striking 
resemblance to an Indian jar; it is numbered 62. The well-known Bombay suja or water bottle does not in any 
way differ from the piece numbered 2668 in room No. II. 

If there were more time for going carefully through the whole collection of ancient vases, there would certainly 
be found a good many more shapes to prove that somehow or other India and Greece were brought into 
contact, either through colonization or trade, and that the art of making unglazed ceramic ware travelled from one 
country to the other in prehistoric times. 
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Report on Cloth Stamping and Dyeing in Beawar, by Captain C. W. Ravenshaw, Assistant Commissioner. 


synchronous with that of the city. 

The class of men who carry on this trade are called Cheepas, and comprise both Hindus and 
Mussalmans; they appear to have migrated from Pipar, Pali, Nagore, Asop, and Kunchera, villages in the Marwar 
District, where they carried on their trade with much success. 

The father of the industry here, by name Hamira, now deceased, was called in by Colonel Dixon, Superintendent 
of Ajmere and Merwara, about 1835; he received advances in money and other encouragement, which enabled 
him to call in others of the class, and gradually the trade grew till now the Cheepas number about 500, and have 
about 75 shops, where they carry on the industry. 

The cloth used for stamping is of different sorts, but the kinds used most generally are known as gazi and reza. 
The former is made in pieces 16 yards long by half a yard broad, and the latter in pieces 14 yards long and 2 feet 
broad. These are manufactured in and imported from Jeypore, Rajgarh in Ulwur, Rewari in the Delhi District, 
and Bhartpur. The texture is coarse and the price low. The finer cloths used for stamping are procured from 
Bombay and England. 

The stamps by which the impressions are transferred to the cloth are made of two sorts of wood—vohina and 
sagwan; the latter is preferred, but, as it is less easily obtained, the larger number of stamps are made of 
the former, which is a soft wood, and grows abundantly inthe Marwar District. A drawing of the flower or fruit to 
be engraved is first made on paper and gummed on to the block, the pattern is then cut and engraved 
into the wood with very primitive graving tools. The depth of the engraving varies, and is never more than one 
inch, The deeper the engraving, the sharper and better is the impression made. There is a special class of 
men who cut these stamps called Kharadis and Khatis, and the best stamps are made at a village called Bilawas 
near Sujat in the Marwar District. The stamps vary in price, some ranging as high as Rsg. The larger stamps 
consist of three or four pieces, fitting one to another. Stamps last according to their use, those in constant use 
lasting on an average about three years. 

The women of the Cheepa class are also employed in the preparation of these cloths, but their work is limited 
to dyeing and stamping the easier and smaller patterns. The men employed as labourers earn on an average B87} 
a month, while the income derived by the larger manufacturers ranges as high as Rs30 per mensem. : 

The quality of water used in making the different dyes is most important, and it often happens that though the 
cloths are dyed at one place, the washing which finally determines the colours dyed is done at another—as, for 
instance, at Pipar, where excellent dyed cloth is made. The stamping and dyeing are done at the village, and the 
cloths are then taken to a village 14 miles distant, where the water in which they are washed has the effect of 
bringing out the colours more clearly than by washing them in the water procurable at the village of Pipar. 

The Cheepas, though a hard-working class, are not popular among the inhabitants of the city, since the nature 
of their work and the ingredients they use render their houses very dirty and most offensive to the smell, and their 
quarter is generally the origin of any prevalent sickness. They contaminate and stain any nulla or tank in which 
they wash their cloths, and render the water unfit for drinking either by men or animals ; and in consequence 
arrangements have had to be made to confine their washing to certain places. 

The different ingredients used and the process employed in dyeing and stamping the cloth will now be described. 

Indigo. This colour is fast and not affected by washing. 

(i) Indigo; (ii) Saz7z.—Indigo is a plant which is cultivated in great abundance in the Punjab, Sind, 
and more or less all over India. The dye is obtained by a process of fermentation, and made into small cakes; it 


(oss stamping and dyeing are special industries in Beawar (Nayanagar) City. Their origin is almost 
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is sold in the Beawar bazaar at the rate of a rupeeaseer. Sayzjz is a kind of mineral alkali which is obtained in the 
Meywar and Marwar States by a process of fermentation, and is sold in Beawar bazaar at 8 seers for the rupee. 


For dyeing one piece of long cloth (40 yards), 3 a seer of sazjz and 2 seers of indigo well ground are mixed in a 
pot of boiling water; the water is allowed to boil for 10 or 15 minutes; the mixture is then poured into another 
pot, which is usually let into the ground near the fire in order to prevent it from cracking. In this the mixture is 
now allowed to cool, and it remains in this state for about a week, during which period it is occasionally stirred up 
with a stick. 


At the end of the week, when the water has completely absorbed the dye, the piece of long cloth is 
well soaked in the mixture, taken out and exposed to the air. This is done three or four times, the colour being 
stronger according to the number of times the process is repeated. 


After this, saz7z well ground and equal in weight to indigo used, is mixed with water in an earthenware pot ; 
and when the water has sufficiently absorbed the sazzz, it is poured into another pot, care being taken to remove 
all dregs. The dry (coloured) cloth is then plunged into this several times and taken out and dried. 

After the cloth has been washed it is ready for sale. 

Rs. . 
Long cloth (40 yards) ine en te) 
Cost incurred in preparation. Indigo (2 seers) nat fe) 
Sajjt (2 seers) oO 








Price of cloth after preparation, Rs. 12-8-0 per piece. 


Red colour called cho/. This is also a fast colour. 
The ingredients used are (i) a@/, (ii) sweet oil, (iii) saz7z. 
Al (morindia citrifolia) is a shrub from the roots of which a red colour is obtained; it is found in the Jeypore 
and Meywar Districts as also in other parts of India, and is sold in Beawar at 5 seers for the rupee. 


Sweet oil is extracted from ¢z/ seed which is abundantly cultivated all over India; it is sold in Beawar at 
4 seers for the rupee. 

One than (14 yards) of reza (country cloth) is washed and exposed to the air till dry ; it is then steeped in a 
preparation of sazjz + seer and sweet oil } seer mixed with 3 seers of water, and remains until the 
mixture assumes a whitish colour, when the cloth is taken out and dried. Two seers of a/ well pounded are then 
put into a pot of water, which is allowed to boil till it attains a deep red colour. The ¢héx of cloth is then steeped 
in the boiling water and kept there for three days and three nights, care being taken that the cloth is well soaked 
during the whole of this period. 

Rs. A. P. 
Reza, 7 than 
Cost incurred. Sweet oil, 4 seer 
Al, 2 seers 
Sajjt, } seer 








Price realised RS: 2 4 Oo 


Jdjams or floor cloths are in two colours, red and black, both of which are fast colours. 

The ingredients used are (i) a@/, (ii) sweet oil, (iii) sazzz, (iv) harra, (v) gum, (vi) proto-sulphate of iron. Of 
these ingredients 1, 2 and 3 have already been described. 

Harra (terminalia chebula) is a nut produced in certain parts of India, and sold in the Beawar bazaar 
at 8 seers the rupee. 

One than of reza country cloth is soaked in a preparation of oil } seer and saj7z + seer mixed with water as 
described in No. 2, and then taken out and dried. Next, a } seer of harra well ground is mixed with 3 seers of water, 
and is allowed to remain standing for an hour till the water becomes yellow ; the cloth is then steeped in the prepara- 
tion, taken out and exposed to the air. The stamps to be used are next moistened in a mixture composed of sas/s 
1 seer and gum } seer dissolved in 1} seers of water, producing a deep black colour, with which the impression 
of the stamp is made on the different parts of the cloth as desired. After this the cloth is dried and again steeped 
in a preparation of alum % seer and water 3 seers and exposed to the air. Finally the cloth thus stamped is 
steeped in a mixture of a/1 seer boiled in 10 seers o! water till it is red. This dye does not affect the stamps on 
the cloth, which remain black and stand out from the red ground of the cloth. 


Reza, 1 than, 
Al, 1 seer 
Harra, } seer 
Cost incurred in preparation. Gum, 
Oil, 
Sajjt, 
Kasts, 
Alum, 
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CLOTH STAMPING AND DYEING. 





The second sort of 7d7ams or floor cloths are composed of 6 different colours. Red and black, fast colours ; 
yellow, green, and blue, fugitive colours. 
The ingredients used are (i) a/, (ii) oil, (ii) harra, (iv) gum, (v) saszs,(vi) alum, (vii) sazz, (viii) yellow 
colour, (ix) green colour, and (x) blue colour. 
Ingredients Nos. 1 to 7 have already been described. Colours yellow and blue are imported in boxes at 
5 annas per box, and green at 12 annas per box. 
One ¢hdn of reza (country cloth) is steeped in a mixture of sazjz } seer, and oil } seer, as described in Nos. 
2 and 3, and the cloth is coloured with a preparation of Aarra as described in No. 3. The stamps as desired are 
then dipped in a mixture of £aszs } seer and gum } seer, and impressions are stamped on the cloth as described 
in No. 3. The cloth is then exposed to the air. To obtain a red impression the stamp is dipped in a preparation 
of alum +} seer and powdered gum 4 chataks, mixed in 3 seers of water, and the cloth is then stamped 
in the places desired. The cloth is now washed and dried, and then soaked in boiled a/ and water, 
and those parts of the cloth which have been stamped with a mixture of alum and gum at once turn a red. 
The cloth is then again washed and dried. The other colours are stamped as desired in the same way, the colour 
being in each case prepared with gum mixed with water according to the consistency required, the maximum 
amount being 3 seers of water to } seer of colour. After the impressions are made, straight lines as desired are 
painted in with a primitive sort of pen. The cloth is then dried and washed, and = is ready for use. 
Ss. 
Reza cloth, 1 thén 
Al, 1 seer 
Harra, } seer 
Cost incurred. Kasts, } seer 
Europe colour 
Gum, } seer 
Oil, 4 seer 
Alum, } seer 
Sajjt, } seer 
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Price realised Rs. 2 8 Oo 
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In Chintz (country made) the black and blue are fast colours, the yellow being fugitive. 

The ingredients used are (i) @/, (ii) Aarra, (iii) aszs, (iv) indigo, (v) gum, (vi) alum, (vii) turmeric, (viii) zaspa/, 
(ix) wheat flour, (x) earth. The first six ingredients have already been described. 

Turmeric ald? (curcuma longa), the root of a plant produced in great abundance in Malwar and Jeypore, 
is sold in Beawar bazaar at 4 seers per rupee. 

Naspal—Dry pomegranate shells, the fruit being plucked before it is ripe and dried. 

Wheat flour.—This is made from a very inferior wheat and sold cheaply. 

The earth used is that taken from the filterings under the banks of tanks. 

The cloth after being washed and dried is stamped in coloured patterns as desired. In order to produce a black 
pattern the stamp is dipped in a black mixture prepared by mixing } seer Aarra, } seer kaszs, and + seer gum well 
pounded, in 2 seers water. To produce a red pattern the stamp is dipped ina solution of gum 2 chataks, and alum 
4 chataks, mixed in 3 seers of water. After stamping, the cloth is dipped into a mixture of a/ boiled in 10 seers of 
water until the latter assumes a red colour. The a/ takes effect on the impressions stamped with gum and alum 
and turns them red, but has no effect on the patterns in black. 

Next a preparation is made of earth and wheat flour mixed with water in the proportion of 5 seers flour to 
2 maunds earth, and the red patterns are re-stamped with this to prevent the colour from mixing. The cloth 
having been well dried is now dipped in a solution of indigo, 2 chataks indigo to 5 seers water, as described in 
No. 1., and is then taken out, washed and dried. 

Next 2 chataks turmeric are mixed in 2 seers water, and 2 chataks mzasfa/ having been boiled in 2 seers 
water till the latter is well stained the two are mixed together and a yellow dye is produced. The dye is then 
rubbed into the cloth, which has been stretched on a wooden frame with a piece of wood by hand. The effect of 
this is that the indigo colour is changed to green, the black and red patterns remaining as they were. Finally the 
cloth is dipped into a solution of alum 2 chataks and water 2 seers, taken out and dried. After this the chintz is 
ready for use. 





Rs. A. P. 

Reza, 1 than, I 4°. 0 
Harra, } seer o 60 [C6 
Kasis, } seer, o oO 6 
Gum, } seer, a O t oO 
Cost incurred Naspal, 6 chataks, o> «a 6 
Al, } seer 5 Oo I 6 
Alum, + seer, oO o 6 
Indigo, 2 chataks eo 2 0 
Wheat flour 2 seers, 6 o 3 
Total i «w 9 








Price realised Rs. 2 4 ce) 


Auruz (scarf)—Having two shades of red, both fast. 
The ingredients used are (i) a/, (ii) wheat flour, (iii) black earth, (iv) Aavra, (v) patanga, and (vi) alum. 
_ All these have been described except Aatanga (cesalpinia sappan), which is a species of red wood imported and 
sold in the bazaar at 8 seers for the rupee. 


CLOTH STAMPING AND DYEING. 





The cloth being first washed and dried, is stamped as desired with a mixture of 5 seers of wheat flour, 1 maund 
earth, and sufficient water to render it of such consistency as to leave a good impression. It is then steeped in a 
solution of karra 4 chataks, and water 2 seers; this colours it yellow. After being dried, it is next dipped in a 
mixture of alum 2 chataks, and water 2 seers, washed and exposed to the air. Halfaseer of a/ is next taken and 
boiled in 5 seers water till the latter becomes reddish ; the cloth is soaked in this solution and is thus dyed red, 
except in those portions were patterns have been stamped with the wheat flour and earth mixture. Finally the 
cloth is dipped into water in which 3 a seer of Jatanga well ground has been boiled, and which has taken a red dye, 
The effect of this is that the patterns stamped with the mixture of wheat flour and earth, which remained unaffected 
by the red a/ dye, now take the fatanga dye and are reproduced in a different shade of red. 

The cloth is washed and dried and is then ready for use. 


Reza, } piece, 

Al, } seer, iy. 
Cost incurred Patanga, 4 seer, ... 

Wheat flour, 2 chataks, 

Alum, 2 chataks 

FHlarra, } seer, 
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Price realised _. 2 oO Oo 


Badém?, handkerchiefs, (almond colour) which is fast. 

The ingredients used are (i) £aszs, (ii) gum, (ili) sazyz, (iv) katha, (v) lime, (vi) £4ar, and (vii) mehnde. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 have already been described. 

Katha (Cutch) is the astringent extract of the Acacia catechu which the natives chew with betel leaf, and is the 
produce of a species of #zmosa ; it is sold in Beawar bazaar at 2 seers for the rupee. 

Lime is obtained at the rate of 5 maunds for the rupee. 

Khar (alkali) a whitish substance which exudes from salt soils. 

Mehndi (Lawsonia alba) grows all over India. The leaves are used for colouring purposes, and it is sold at 
Beawar at 4 seers for the rupee. 

Kasis + seer, gum } seer, atha +} seer, well ground are mixed with water till of the,required consistency for 
stamping, and the patterns as required are stamped with this mixture on the cloth. The cloth is then soaked in a 
preparation of sajjz} seer, lime 4 seer, mehndi } seer, and khar 4 chataks, mixed with water, and allowed to 
remain in it for a night. The cloth being well soaked is taken out, exposed to the air, and well dried. 

This process does not affect the colour of the patterns, and the cloth takes a daddém7 or almond colour. 


Long cloth, 20 yards 
Kasts, 4 chataks, 
Gum, 4 chataks, 
Sajjt, 4 chataks, 
Cost incurred for 20 handkerchiefs Katha, 4 chataks, 
Lime, 4 seer, ee 
Khar, 2 chataks, ... 
Mehndt, } seer, 











Price realised 
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CARVED STONE CEILING FROM GANJIGATTI, DHARWAR DISTRICT, 
Representing the regents of the eight points of the Compass. 
Photo-lithographed by W, Griggs from a photo-electrotype made in the Survey Office, Ca/cutta. 
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DOORWAY, 
From the temple of Dodda Basavanna at Dambal, Dharwar District. 
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From a temple at Dambal in the Dharwar District. 
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ORNAMENTAL ARCHITRAVE, 
From the temple of Dodda Basavana at Dambal in the Dharwar District. 
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PERFORATED STONE PANEL, 
From a temple at Unkal in the Dharwar District. 
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EMBROIDERY. 


“The King’s Daughter is all glorious within: her clothing is of wrought gold. She shall be brought unto the 
King in raiment of needlework.” 


It is clearly of Eastern origin. We often read of it in the description of the Tabernacle, and the holy 

garments for Aaron: ‘Thou shalt embroider the coat of fine linen and thou shalt make the mitre of fine 
linen, and thou shalt make the girdle of needlework.” ‘He made the Ephod of gold, blue, and purple and _ scarlet 
and fine twined linen—and they did beat the gold into their plates, and did cut it into wires (ze. strips) to work 
it in the fine linen with cunning work.”—({Exodus xxviii and xxxix.} And we also learn that “ fine linen with em- 
broidered work from Egypt” was used for the sails of the ships of Tyre. Homer tells us that Andromache was 
embroidering pictured garments shot with gold for Ascanius during the siege of Troy: and we read that the 
velarium which was to cover the roofless area of the Parthenon was embroidered by the young maidens who 
carried it with them in the great birth-day procession in honour of the goddess Athene. Egyptian mummies have 
been found wrapped in garments curiously wrought with thin strips of gold, and if we glance at the representations 
of the wall-paintings of Egyptian temples, we see that the robes of the kings and other great men, and the trap. 
pings of their horses were ornamented with needlework. 


- ia HE art of Embroidery is of such great antiquity that our knowledge of it reaches into the prehistoric ages. 


The materials for embroidery (z.e. needlework on woven stuffs) in these early days were principally textures of 
linen and wool, the long hair of the Eastern goats and camel's hair, and very narrow strips of gold and silver (1.) 
Silk is mentioned in the Bible, but the learned Dr. Rock says that by this word we must understand very fine 
linen. Silk was not known in Europe or Western Asia till the eleventh century, when it was brought from China. 


From Babylon and Egypt the art was introduced into Greece, and on the beautiful figures painted by Greek 
artists on the vases of the best period, we have abundant evidence of the use of richly embroidered garments both 
for men and women. It was under the direction of Greek artists that skilful workmen in Alexandria copied, and 
sometimes surpassed the tapestries and embroideries of Babylon and Persia, and the painted linen embroideries of 
India. Throughout the oriental world we read of woollen robes and linen garments, and leather hangings and 
trappings, ornamented with needlework of various colours, scarlet and purple, and brilliant blue, and gold and 
silver thread, often worked over cushions to give relief and richness of effect. 


In China and Japan, in India, Asia Minor and Arabia, the art of embroidery has been employed for centuries. 
We do not hear much of it in the old days of Rome, and there may be doubts if it ever obtained important 
position there as an industry ; but the Roman nobles and their ladies wore embroidered garments from the East 
which their consuls sent them, and hangings for their rooms, and robes for use in their temples. 


On the sumptuous vestments for the Church and costumes of the nobility of Italy and France in the middle 
ages we could enlarge for many pages. Venice and Milan, Florence and Paris were the principle workshops, and 
there is scarcely a Cathedral or Monastery or Museum on all the Continent that can not show examples of work 
executed in these cities. 


English ladies were at a very early date much celebrated for theirembroidery. In the seventh century an 
East Anglian Princess, St. Ethelreda, who was the first Abbess of Ely, presented a stole and a maniple marvellously 
embroidered and embellished with gold and precious stones to St. Cuthbert, who, at the time, was living in Holy 
Isle. In the tenth century the widowed Aelfleda embroidered a curtain on which were displayed the valiant deeds 
of her husband Brithnoth, Ealdorman of Northumbria, killed at the battle of Maldon, and gave it to the Church 
at Ely. The work which these and other ladies did was called “ Opus Anglicum” and was very highly esteemed. 
An old Chronicler, Matthew of Paris, tell us—‘ About this time (a.p. 1246) the Pope having observed that the 
ecclesiastical ornaments of some of the English priests and their attendants ; such as their copes and mitres were 
embroidered in gold thread in a very beautiful manner, asked where they were made, and on being told, replied 


“ (1.) Gold and Silver wire were not known till the fourteenth century. 
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England is truly a garden of delight for us—It is.a never failing spring, where much abounds, and whence much 
may be obtained.” The London merchants who dealt in these embroideries were delighted at the patronage the 
Pope bestowed on them in his preference of English work. 


The celebrated piece of needlework called the ‘“‘ Bayeux Tapestry” is really simple embroidery with coloured 
wool on coarse linen cloth, and, apart from its historic and archaeologic interest, has no artistic value. 


In the thirteenth century many episcopal vestments, book-covers, hangings, &c., were decorated with an em- 
broidery which endeavoured to give an appearance of painting. In the Cluny Museum at Paris, there is a silk 
“Corporal”(1) embroidered with gold thread, representing Christ on the Cross between Mary and St. John, with the 
symbols of the four Evangelists ; and with a border of lilies and other flowers. ‘Throughout the whole of the 
middle ages,” writes M. de Laborde ‘‘ down to the close of the sixteenth century, embroidery was an art, a serious 
and worthy branch of painting.” 


In the South Kensington Museum ancient embroidery is represented by numerous examples of great artistic 
value. The learned Dr. Rock has described them in his well-known book on ‘“‘ Textile Fabrics,” and has devoted 
no less than sixteen pages to the incomparable Cope which formerly belonged to a monastery called “ Syon” for 
nuns of St. Bridget’s order, on the banks of the Thames at Isleworth. It is English needlework of the thirteenth 
century wrought in gold, silver, and various coloured silks, and is ‘“‘one of the most beautiful vestments of the olden 
period any where to be found in Christendom.” This and many other interesting examples are shewn in the 
Eastern Arcade of the North Court. 


Embroidered portraits were at one time in vogue, and pictures of Saints and of the Passion, worked 
on silk velvet, are to be noted in many of the inventories of great houses. In the Cathedral of Auxerre was a 
mitre said to be the work of an embroiderer named Duran, which is thus described in the Cathedral inventory, 
“une mytre de soye blanche fatcte a l'esquille garnye d‘orfroytz garnie de chacun costé de quatre esmaux de 
Lymoges garny d'argent & lentour ; laquelle mytre sert pour levesque des tortters et les enfans d‘aulbe.’’ (2.) 


In the wonderful fifteenth century, Milan was acknowledged io be the most renowned City for embroidery, 
and this pre-eminence was long maintained. Florence and Venice, and Genoa were also famous. Vasari tells us 
that the celebrated goldsmith and painter, Antonio Polaiuolo, [B. 1433 Dp. 1498.] made designs for the richly 
embroidered ecclesiastical vestments that are now preserved in glass frames in the Sacristy of San Giovanni at 
Florence. ‘‘ There are two Dalmaticas, namely a chasuble and a cope, all of double brocade, each woven of one 
entire piece and without seam, embroidered with the most subtle mastery of that art by Paolo daVerona, a man most 
eminent in his calling, and of incomparable ingenuity ; the figures are no less ably executed with the needle than 
they would have been if Antonio had painted them with the pencil. This work required twenty-six years for its 
completion, being wholly in the close-stitch, which, to say nothing of its durability, makes the work appear as if it 
were a real picture limned with the brush.”(3) The praises bestowed by Vasari on these sacred vestments are not by 
any means extravagant. From age these garments are unfit for use, and for this reason are greatly venerated. 

Catherine de Médicis had in her service a Venetian, Vinciolo, who designed embroideries for her.‘ She 
had also her regular embroiderers, Guillaume Mathon and Anne Vespier, which did not prevent her from working 
with the needle herself. ‘‘Al/e passozt son temps les aprés-disnées a besogner apres ses ouvrages de soye, oit elle 
estott tant parfaicte qu'il estott possible.”(4) In her inventory isa list of red embroideries on white cloth, in silks and 
on golden canvas, ‘au gros et au petit point,” and all of the most costly material. 


Embroidery is specially valuable as a record of the ever-varying fashions of dress. In one large piece of 
exquisite workmanship shown at an Exhibition of Costume, in France, was a representation of Henri II. sur- 
rounded by his Court witnessing a combat between a bear and dogs, with Diane de Poitiers giving a signal to 
stop the fight ; in which the portraits and costumes are marvellously executed. Even for hawking and hunting, 
decorated costumes were constantly used. In Paris there is a red velvet hunting-hood richly ornamented with a 
design embroidered in gold. At Wroxton Abbey in Oxfordshire, among the family relics are a “ gibbeciere” 
or hawking-pouch ‘“ exquisitely decorated with enamelled flowers and blackberries: within are numerous little 
pockets for the jesses, lures and tyrets.”(5) Date about a.p. 1600. 


But we might prolong indefinitely the description of all the wonderful embroidery that was executed ata 
fabulous cost in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. During the long reign of Louis Quatorze, the Parisian 
embroiders must have rejoiced in abundant patronage ; no kind of encouragement was wanting ‘‘ The workman 
attached to the royal manufactories covered the gros de Tours and the gros de Naples, the watered silks and the 


(1) A square cloth for the Altar on which the Sacred Vessels are placed. 


(2) Francisque Michel (3) Mrs. Foster’s translation of Vasari. Vol. II. (4) Jacquemart. (5.) Archaeological Journal, Vol. XVIII. 
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cloths of gold and silver, with a host of capricious designs (chiefly from designs furnished by the pupils of the 
painter Charles Le Brun,) with embroidery destined to form curtains and portieres in the Louvre.” 


In the eighteenth century, Embroidery invaded every walk of art. ‘ Hangings, furniture, costumes especially, 
and even equipages—nothing escaped the avalanches of flowers in brilliant silks, of arabesques in gold and silver,” 
in fact the court and the nobility of Paris were then blindly revelling in the splendid extravagance which was to 
lead to their overthrow. When we read that the contractor for a richly embroidered throne on which Louis 
Quinze was to receive the Knights of the Saint Esprit,in 1779, employed 300 artists and charged 300,000 /ivres for 
the work, we cannot be much surprised at the terrible outbreak which so soon followed. 


=~ Eye) = inline 


INDIAN EMBROIDERY. 


* In India hand Embroidery, a kind of work in which the Native shows admirable skill, is destined inall pro- 
bability to occupy a somewhat important place amongst the list of manufactured articles exported to this country. 
Every kind of fabric, from the coarsest muslin to the richest cashmere cloth, is thus decorated; and though 
Dacca and Delhi ate the places best known for their embroideries, there are numerous other places in India in 
which the workers are equally skilful. Dacca, however, has for a long time been celebrated for its Zar-do-zi or 
embroidery. ‘‘ From Dacca,’ says the Abbé de Guyon, writing in 1774, ‘‘come the best and finest Indian 
embroideries in gold, silver, or silk, and those embroidered neckcloths and fine muslins which are seen in France. 
The art is considered to have been first introduced into Bengal from the banks of the Euphrates. On this subject, 
Captain Meadows Taylor remarks that : 








‘« In the ninth century the merchants of Bussora carried on a direct trade with Eastern India and China. Many Mahomedans 
settled at this time in the principal ports of these countries, and, doubtless they introduced from the West such arts, and, among 
others, that of embroidery, as were required to prepare the goods suited to the markets of Arabia. This conjecture,” he adds, 
“regarding the origin of embroidery in Bengal, is, in addition to the fact of this art being only practised by Mahomedans, further 
strengthened by the tradition at Dacca that the needles formerly used there were procured from Bussora; and likewise by the 
circumstance of Bussora and Jidda having been, from time immemorial, the great narts for the embroidered goods of Bengal.” 
“The cloth is stretched out in a horizontal bamboo frame of rude construction, raised about a couple of feet from the ground, 
and the figures intended to be worked or embroidered are drawn upon it by designers, who are generally Hindoo painters 
(nugash). On woollen cloths the outlines are traced with chalk, and on muslin with pencil, and the body of the design copied 
from coloured drawings. The embroiderers, seated upon the floor around the frame, ply the needle, which, it may be remarked, 
they do not draw ¢owards, but on the contrary, push from them, as is the case with all native sewers in India. In place of scis- 
sors they commonly use a piece of glass or chinaware to cut the threads. The zar-dos, or embroiderers, constitute a distinct 
society or Mahomedan guild of artizans.” 


Cotton embroidery on muslin, known under the name of Chisan work, termed also Chikan-Kari or Chikan 
dozee includes a great variety of figured or flowered work on muslin for gowns, scarfs, &c. It also comprises a 
variety of net-work, which is formed by breaking down the texture of the cloth with the needle, and converting it 
into open meshes, Mahomedan dresses are frequently ornamented in this manner; and there are thirty varieties 
of this kind of work, of which the Zartar and Swmoonderlah are considerered the principal. The business of 
Chikan-Kari embroidery affords employment to a considerable number of men and women in the town of Dacca. 
There is also a class of embroideries which, although of a comparitively coarse description, occupy a position 
of some importance, on account of the ‘extent to which they are still exported to Arabia. These consist of 
fabrics of Moonga silk, or of Moonga silk and cotton, embroidered either with cotton or Moonga silk, but generally 
the latter. Captain Meadows Taylor says :— 


“Some of these cloths are embroidered in the cotton portion of the warp with the needle, and are then called Kashida. 
They vary in size from one and a quarter to six yards in length, and from one to one and quarter yards in breadth. Their price 
ranges from 2 to 20 rupees per piece. “Cloth printers (chipigurs) are employed to stamp the figures for embroidering on the 
Kasida cloths. The stamps which they use for this purpose are small blocks of the wood of the Ahé¢a/ tree, having the figures 
carved in relief. The dye is a red earth, which is brought from Bombay, and is what is called “ Indian earth” imported into 
that place from the Persian Gulf. It is mixed with gum mucilage when applied to the cloth, and is easily effaced by washing. 
“This kind of embroidery forms the leisure occupation of the majority of the females of poor Mahomedan families in the 
town. The cloths having the figures stamped upon them are distributed amongst the embroiderers of this class, and are worked 
by them when not engaged in their domestic duties. The merchants who carry on this business employ male and female agents 
to distribute the cloths and silk and cotton thread among the embroiderers, and through them they make occasional advances of 
wages to the latter, as the work proceeds. The amount earned by each embroiderer is a small pittance, not exceeding on an 
average ten or twelve shillings in the year. These cloths are prepared solely for the markets of Bussora and Jidda, but chiefly 
for the latter, to which a considerable quantity of them is exported annually.” 


Of the beautiful embroidery of Sind (silk or cloth), and the still better known embroideries in silk and gold on 
scarves and shawls of cashmere cloth, for which Delhi and other places in the North of India are famous. The 
India Museum must be consulted. 





*“From the Textile Manufactures and the Costumes of the People of India,” by Dr. Forbes Watson. 
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The following is a statement of the kinds of silk and of gold wire employed in needle embroidery at Dacca. 
The silk is of two sorts, first, common—formerly reported under the name of Dacca silk—and second, floss silk. 


Of the gold and silver thread and wire the varieties are :— 


1. Goolabatoon, for embroidering caps. 2. Goshoo, for embroidering caps. 3. Su/mah, for embroidering 
caps, slippers, hookah snakes, &c. 4. Boolun, for the manufacture of gold lace and brocade. 


It would appear that before the invasion of India by the Mahomedans, the art of sewing was not practised there. 
Anterior to that period, therefore, it is probable that nearly the whole clothing of the people consisted of loom- 
made articles. Strict Hindus may yet be found to whom a garment composed of several pieces sewn together 
is an abomination and defilement. Throughout India generally, however, they have now begun to wear various 
made-up articles of dress such as were formerly used only by the Mahomedans. 


The Indian artizan is always careful to avoid a useless or wasteful ornamentation, and never allows him- 
self to forget the purpose which the article he is adorning is designed to fulfil. But it is not in these respects 
alone that the excellency of the native workman is to be seen. He continually displays an admirable skill in the 
arrangement of form and colour—producing those beautiful and harmonious combinations which are to the eye 
what chords in music are to the ear. The subdued elegance which characterizes Indian decoration never fails to 
please. It marks a pure and refined taste, and whether it be the result of cultivation or of instinct it certainly 
exhibits a charming obedience to the great principles of art. Ofthe variety and beauty of the patterns produced 


in the Indian looms by combinations of silk, gold, and silver, only a faint idea can be obtained without very 
complete illustrations. 


The European manufacturer who may have attempted the introduction of metal into his fabrics, will all the more 
readily comprehend and admire the results obtained by the Indian weaver. The gold or silver thread used in the 
manufacture of Indian embroidery is made by twisting the flattened wire, called Bad/a, around silk thread, 
The workmen who manufacture the gold and silver thread are called Batwazya or Kalabatu—Nakad being 
the name applied to those who wind and twist the silk to make it fit for the operations of the former, whilst the 
weaver of the cloth itself is called Tashbaf. 


The following description, by Captain Meadows Taylor, of the process by which gold and silver thread, called 
Kullabutoon, is manufactured in India will be read with interest. 


“For gold thread; a piece of silver about the length and thickness of a man’s forefinger is gilded at least three times heavily 
with the purest gold, all alloy being previously most carefully discharged from the silver. This piece of gilt silver is beaten out 
to the size of a stout wire, and is then drawn through successive holes in a steel plate until the wire is literally ‘as fine as a hair- 
The gilding is not disturbed by this process, and the wire finally appears as if of fine gold. It is then flattened in an extremely 
delicate and skilful manner. The workman, seated before a small and highly polished steel anvil, about two inches broad, with a 
steel plate in which there are two or three holes, set opposite to him and perpendicular to the anvil, and draws through these 
holes as many wires—two, or three as it may be—by a motion of the finger and thumb of his left hand, striking them rapidly but 
firmly with a steel hammer, the face of which is also polished like that of the anvil. This flattens the wire perfectly ; and such is 
the skill of manipulation, that no portion of the wires escapes the blow of the hammer, the action of drawing the wire, rapid as it 
is, being adjusted to the length which will be covered by the face of the hammer in its descent, No system of rollers or other 
machinery, could probably ensure the same effect, whether of extreme thinness of the flattened wire, or its softness and 
ductility. 


“The method of winding the wire upon silk thread is also peculiar, and is effected as follows: “The silk is very slightly 
twisted, and is rolled upon a winder. The end is then passed over a polished steel hook, fixed to a beam in the ceiling of the 
workshop, and to it is suspended a spindle with a long thin bamboo shank, slightly weighted to keep it steady, which nearly 
touches the floor. The workman gives the shank of the spindle a sharp turn upon his thigh, which sets it spinning with 
rapidity. The gold wire,which has been wound on a reel as it passes behind the maker, isthen applied to the bottcm of the silk thread 
near the spindle and twists itself upwards, being guided by the workman as high as he can conveniently reach, or nearly his own 
height, upon the thread: but it is impossible to describe in exact terms, the curiously dexterous and rapid process of this mani- 
pulation. The spindle is then stopped ; the thread now covered with wire is wound upon the spindle and fastened in a notch of 
the shank when the silk thread is drawn down and the spindle is again set spinning with the same result as before. Certain 
lengths of the gold thread—‘ku//abutoon’—are made in skeins, and so sold or used by weavers. 


“On examinatian of ‘ ku//abutoon, the extreme thinness and flexibility of the flattened wire and its delicacy and beauty will 
at once be apparent, in comparison with attempts at a similar result, which are observable in Irish poplins or other brocades of 
Europe, which are made by rolling machinery. It is remarkable also, that the Indian brocades, gold and silver alike, never 
tarnish, but retain their lustre and colour even though washed. This is the result of the absolute purity both of the silver and gold 
employed, a point which in Europe, is probably very little considered. There is no doubt but that ‘4u//abutoon’ with considerable 
alloy in the wire, is also made and used in India ; but it never enters into the higher classes of manufactures.” * 


*A proof of the superiority of the Indian, over the European gold and silver wire as uuually manufactured, was afforded at the Dublin Exhibition a few years ago ; 
during the progress of which, the chief exhibitors of the Irish Poplins in which gold and silver thread was used, had to change their specimens on account of becoming 
tarnished: where1s the metal-embroidered fabrics from India, shown on the same occision, retained their colour and lustre throughout. 
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EMBROIDERY IN THE INDIA MUSEUM. 


N the India Museum at South Kensington, two sections of the lower half of the building are devoted 
to a fine collection of embroideries which contains a varied display, from the richest carpet down to 
the smallest piece of network. 


A fine state carpet, crimson with a green border, handsomely embroidered in gold, was presented by the 
Amir of Bokhara to Shere Ali. From Benares are two richly embroidered rugs, one with figures in gold of ships, 
animals and buildings : from Delhi come table-covers, the peculiarity of which is that they are divided into four 
quarters, each of a different coloured ground. Of good design is a coverlet, taken at the capture of Ghuznee in 
1842, of red velvet with a yellow border, embroidered with flowers in coloured silks. 


Wearing apparel, both male and female is well represented. From Kashmir are typical shawls, coats, 
scarves, the patterns on which are probably better known in England than those of any other part of India. There 
are also shawls from Delhi, some beautifully embroidered in white silk: a silver cloth from Madras, 
ornamented with beetle wings and metal bosses, rich in effect. From the Punjab, a bright yellow shawl embroi- 
dered in crimson, a brown jacket with yellow trimming, and peasant dresses bright in colour, but simple in pattern; 
red satin children’s dresses from Surat ; examples from Lucknow and Oudipore rich in gold and silver spangles 
and thread: from Yarkund a pair of maroon leather trousers beautifully embroidered in coloured silks ; and 
bodices from Benares, Lucknow, Ahmedabad and Bikanir. 


From Madras, Calcutta, Hyderabad, Benares, Delhi and Bombay are scarves, jackets and handkerchiefs of 
white net embroidery, and from Madras are fine examples of embroidered muslin. There are many caps in the 
collection, richly embroidered in gold and silver, notably from Burhampore, Madras and Benares, and a gold and 
silver helmet as worn by the late Gaekwar of Baroda: numerous pairs of slippers from Delhi, Sind and elsewhere, 
and rich silks used by Bombay Parsees. 


Amongst other objects may be mentioned a blue silk flag with red and yellow border, captured at Lucknow 
in 1857 ; a case of beautiful embroidery from Bhopal lent by Her Highness the Begum ; curious napkins (Azmzdz) 
from Nurpur and Chamba, of muslin, with figures and trees embroidered with silver and various coloured silks ; 
and a piece of embroidery of the eighteenth century, from Seringapatam of fine design on a white ground. A 
long piece of embroidered tapestry, executed in the palace of the Raja of Chamba, and representing the 
great battle between the Pandavas and the Kauravas in the Mahabarata, recalls in treatment, to a slight extent, 
the celebrated needlework at Bayeux. 


Book-covers are represented by specimens from Bombay and Sind, the former is decorated with gold and 
silver on black velvet, the latter, a beautiful cover is embroidered in gold and silver and coloured silks. 


There are examples of saddlery and horse-trappings from Bengal, Bombay, the Punjab, Benares and Yarkund. 
From the first-named is an example of the use of gold and precious stones on black leather; from the Punjab,a saddle 
of gold and beetle wings on green velvet ; from Yarkund, a saddle-cloth of velvet richly embroidered with gold and 
silver, and from Bombay, cloths, in which red and yellow are the predominating colours. But the finest of the 
collection is a purple velvet saddle-cloth and trappings heavily embroidered in silver, lent by the Earl of Lytton. 


Amongst the latest additions are the rich, but, it must be owned somewhat tawdry, dresses forming part of the 
Treasure from the Palace of the Burmese Kings at Mandalay, which was on view at the late Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition. There is the state dress of King Theebaw, fantastic in shape, handsomely embroidered in gold 
and silver and heavily jewelled : a ‘olding cushion, richly ornamented in silver with a peacock in the centre, 
also demands attention. The whole collection of embroideries in the India Museum affords, alike from the rich- 
ness of its colours and the excellence of its designs, ample examples for the English Art Student. 





EMBROIDERY STITCHES. 


Some little account of the character of the various stitches employed both in ancient and modern Embroi- 
dery may not here be out of place. 

CUSHION-STITCH, the ancient Pu/vinarium, almost identical with that now so universally known as Russian 
or Cross-Stitch, is one of the very oldest forms of embroidery, and undoubtedly of Eastern origin. There are 
many varieties of this stitch ; of which Tent-Stitch is the most elementary and simple, being merely a series of 
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diagonal lines of the same length carried across a single intersection of the warp and woof of any material in which 
these naturally form squares. 


CROSS-STITCH is simply a double form of Tent-Stitch ; a second row of diagonal stitches laid in the reverse 
direction crossing the first. PERSIAN CROSS-STITCH consists of a modification, or rather, a series of modifications, 
all naturally growing out of one another, of the above, and is in the first instance formed by a long sloping Tent- 
Stitch carried over two squares of the groundwork diagonally, and crossed half way by another in the reverse 
position. Inthe many beautiful specimens of old Persian embroidery which have been preserved to us, this 
species of Cross-Stitch, varied almost iadefinately by the numerous irregularities of which it is capable, is pro- 
ductive of most exquisite results ; as the stitches can be taken in any direction and to any length most suited to 
the design, and are thus particularly well adapted for giving the effects of light and shade, and modelling. 


“ COUCHING” OR “LAID EMBROIDERY” is a term used to define all such patterns as are worked by 
threads, whether of gold, silk, or crewels, Zazd, that is stretched flatly along the surface of the material which 
forms the ground-work, and fastened into position by small stitches brought from the back at intervals. Several 
varieties of this kind of embroidery are to be found in ancient embroidery, and some are still used in the modern 
revival of ecclesiastical needlework. The slightly differing forms of Couching are severally known as “ laid back- 
grounds’; ‘‘diaper couching” ; “brick-stitch,” and “basket-stitch,” and all these are generally applied to materials so 
raised with wool, or other stuffing, as to appear like a pillow or bed; whence the term. This stitch, which is very 
frequent in old Italian and Spanish embroideries is particularly useful for large surfaces on which a broad effect 
without shadow is desired. Its varieties consist principally of differences in the position and the amount of inter- 
vening space between the fixing stitches, as, for instance in Net-Couching in which these are placed so as to form 
a diamond-shaped pattern, and Brick-Stitch which is formed by the fastenings being introduced at regularly re- 
curring intervals in alternate rows, to represent brick-laying. Basket-Stitch is the most elaborate and richly 
decorative of all these differing styles of Couching, and is so worked, usually with gold thread, as to have precisely 
the appearance of wicker-work. 


Opus ANGLICUM is a form of stitch used for ecclesiastical purposes only. It is of purely English origin, and 
supposed to have been invented towards the end of the thirteenth century. Its peculiarity lies in the fact of its 
being worked in concentric circles around the central stitch, and raised or depressed by means of heated balls of 
metal to give the effect of low-relief. Its use is almost entirely confined to the representation of flesh. The best 
specimen of Opus Anglicum to be seen in England is the famous Syon Cope, at the South Kensington Museum. 


KNOTTED-STITCH as its name implies, is a raised kind of work, formed by twisting the thread several times 
round the needle and carrying it through to the back of the ground on the same spot, as that at which the needle 
is brought up. This stitch, when worked carefully, should have the appearance of beads, and if placed in regular and 
even rows is very effective, It is of ancient origin, and is still much and most skilfully used by the Chinese. It 
is not often employed to represent any large extent of surface, being far more suitable for the purpose of detached, 
or jewel-like effects, and especially applicable for the representation of the disks of radiating flowers like the daisy 
and the sunflower, or the stamens ‘of lilies and wild roses; but there is at least one known example of its use which 
is a curiosity in art-needlework, a portrait of St. Ignatius Loyola, only six inches in height, in which a multitude of 
these knotted stitches, of the most minute size and well massed together, form the entire picture. This stitch 
was also very much used in England in the seventeenth century in combination with a background of cross- 
stitch or feather-stitch. 


CHAIN-STITCH consists of a series of looped stitches thrown round the needle which, in continuing the line, is 
placed in the centre of the immediately preceding stitch, thus forming a cable effect; it is very common and is 
usually employed rather to describe an outline than to fill it in. 


FEATHER-STITCH, the ancient Plumarium, so called from its resemblance to the plumage of a bird, is 
one of those best known and most frequently adopted for the grounding of others on account of its smooth and even 
appearance, and is well suited also to the working of flower-petals and leaves. It is worked diagonally in a grad- 
uated series of Y shaped lines, each stitch fitting in closely beside another. 


STEM-STITCH, and JAPANESE STEM-STITCH are simply varieties of the well-known satin-stitch in common 
use at this day, the one consisting of long forward and short backward stitches in sloping lines, and the other of 
straight lines of threads laid in graduated rows of horizontal lines. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


B. A. GUPTE. 


RIMITIVE attempts at Embroidery are found among the most uncivilized tribes, and, as among them it is 
chiefly seen in the costumes of their females, it is perhaps not far from the truth to conclude that this art 
owes its origin to the instinct of women for decorating their dresses. Among the natives of Cutch and of 

the Khathiawar peninsula, almost all the women’ wear embroidered bodices, petticoats and scarves; among the 
Charans of the Khandesh district a similar practice prevails. 








Illustrations Nos. 2 and 3, will give an idea of the petticoats and bodice of the Rubaris,and No. 4 the cap of the 
Patels of Cutch. The women of the higher classes of Hindus in Maharashtra or Marathi districts occasionally wear 
embroidered bodices, or have the outer ends of their sadzs similarly decorated. Among the Gujarathis (see I]lustrat- 
ion No. 6), and Parsis, the borders of the sadzs, or scarves of their women, and those of the shirts for their children 
always used to be embroidered in former days, but of late in several instances in or about Bombay, this practice has 
been dropped and replaced by a free use of French and Chinese Silks. Among men, the Meman residents of 
Kathiawar, Cutch and Gujarath, wear much more embroidery than the males of any other community in the Pre- 
sidency. Next to Memans are the Mussulmans of Surat and Bombay. The Maratha men sometimes wear a 
narrow strip of embroidery.on their long coats near the neck (see I]lustration No. 5) and the bags, known as éa¢vas 
and chanchis used by them for keeping the ingredients of fan-supari are occassionally embroidered. The European 
officers employed in India are now the principle buyers of embroidered articles, and chiefly of such as are suitable 
for the drawing-room. 

Embroidery for household use is practised to a large extent by the women of Cutch and Khathiawar, and toa 
small extent by those of Gujarath and Maharashtra; but for commercial purposes it is worked mostly by men, 
though sometimes by women, at Shikarpur, Rohri, Karachi, Hyderabad, Surat, Sawantwadi and Bombay. The 
embroiderers of Shikarpur and Rohri in Sind are called Chickandoz or Kundidoz. They are all Musalmans of 
the Szzz sect and number about 40 to 50. The subject of our illustration No. 7, Gul Mahomed,. is officially 
reported to be the best of them and his services were secured for the Indian Village and the Bazaar Exhibition of 
London. About six or seven generations ago, the Shikarpur embroiderers were Hindus of the Bhatia caste, and 
although they are now Mussulmans, they have among them sects which do not intermarry. Their dress consists of 
a white turban, a white long shirt, white trousers, and embroidered Multan shoes. They eat fish and flesh, and are 
allowed to drink wines, but are sober and mild. About half of them have their own houses and the rest live in 
hired quarters. They believe that they are poorer than they were formerly, because the families of the Amirs and 
Nobles of Sind who were their great patrons, have become extinct, while the number of workers has increased, 
English broad-cloth or velvet, the material they have to work on, is supplied by the customer, or local trader. 
except in the case of coarse cotton stuff for chaddars, or bed-sheets, which they work entirely on their own account. 
The silk in use is imported by dealers from Bokhara, and then spun and dyed at Karachi, Hyderabad, and 
Shikarpur. It is sold at Rs.14 to Rs. 30 a@ seer of 80 ¢olas.(1) Embroidery in silk or cotton thread as practised in 
Cutch and Khathiawar is done in “chain,” ‘ back,” “side,” ‘ buttonhole,” ‘“cross,” ‘‘ladder,” and “loop” stitches, 
with bits of glass introduced at regular intervals and carefully worked in. The demand is steady all the year round ; 
caps, shirts, petticoats, and bedsteads being in much request in the local market. The value of a cap ranges from 
Rupee 1 to Rs. 3 ; of ashirt from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10; ofa petticoat from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 ; and of a bed-sheet from Rs. 20 
to Rs.30. Among articles for a European drawing-room, are table-cloths Rs. 20 to Rs.50 each; cushion-covers 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 each ; slippers, Re. 1 to Rs. 2 each; doyleys Re.1 each; and teapoy covers Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 each. 

Fridays are observed as holidays, and on religious festivals no work is done. The women sew the family 
clothes, but they give no aid to the men in their professional work. A boy begins to work when he is five years 
of age. The working hours are from 8 A.M. to sunset, with an interval of half an hour for the mid-day meal at 
1p.M. The average monthly income of an embroiderer at Shikarpur and Rohri ranges from Rs.15 to Rs. 4o. 
When employed as day-labourers, Sind embroiderers get from Annas 8(2) to As. 12 each a day ; asa class however 
they are reported to be generally lazy. Illustration No. 8 shows the needle as well as the method of working of the 
Shikarpur and Rohri embroiderers. _IIlustration No. 9 shows a specimen (done in chain stitches) of their work, 
and No. 10 gives designs for cushion-covers. The embroiders of Hyderabad differ from those of Shikarpur 
and Rohri in being able to work on the frame, in silk, gold or silver thread, in addition to the hand work for which 
these two places are specially famous, but they resemble the workers of those places in all other respects. Silver 
thread embroidery is from three to four times, and gold thread from six to eight times as costly as silk thread 
embroidery. As there are no gold and silver thread makers in Sind, the Hyderabad embroiderers bring these 
articles from Cabul, Bactria, and Agra. The Bactrian lace is considered the best. 


In the City of Surat there are about 650 men who earn their livelihood as embroiderers. They are mostly 
Mussulmans who have no tradition of coming to Surat from any other place. They speak Hindi at home, and 
Gujarathi out of doors. Their dress consists of white caps, shirts, trousers and embroidered shoes. Although 


(1) A seer varies according to the article sold, from 25 to 84 rupees weight, i.e. from 4500 to 15120 grains: a tola is 180 grains. (2) An anna is about 1id. 
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none of them are rich, they are self-supporting and contented. Their income ranges from #s.15 to Rs.25 a 
month. With the exception of the rainy season, which extends from June to September, they obtain sufficient work, 
The gold, silver or silk thread required for embroidery is supplied to them by the local merchants, who get the 
work done by employing them as labourers, at a rate of As.8 to Rs.1-8 a day. Thesilk used in preparing the 
gold and silver thread for embroidery is called asava and the silk thread used in sewing the 4archodi or frame-work 
embroidery is called “ zakh.” “Asara” means that which is spun on the “asarz” or reel, and “akh” means that 
which is spun through holes bored into the nail “‘ za&h.” The second of these processes is quite obsolete, but the 
expression is still used to indicate the extreme thinness of the thread. The gold and silver thread used by the 
embroiderers is of local manufacture. The silk thread is also spun and dyed in the city of Surat. Rs.1-8 per seer 
(373 ¢olas) are paid for dyeing the yellow silk used for embroidery. The gold thread is bought at As.8 to Rs. 
2-8 a fola, while the silver thread costs from As.8 to As.12 a ¢o/a, and the silk thread from Rs.12 to Rs.14 a 
pound. At Surat, embroiderers are always employed by the dealers as day-labourers and therefore they require 
no capital. The only instruments they use are the frames and ordinary needles, There are four chief varieties 
of embroidery, locally known as ‘‘hat-jarz”’ (Illustration No. 11a) “ karchobi” “ badlani” and “reshmi bharat- 
kam” of these the second and the fourth require frames. 


There are at Surat 25 to 30 men who do the 4at-jarz work, (literally hand-made gold or silver 
thread); about 500 who do the karchobt, or work done on the frame, and about 100 who do the reshmz 
bharat kam. It is curious to note that the Surat embroiderers in silk thread are called chikan-doz a 
name also given by the Sindhis to the embroiderers of Shikarpur, Rohri, Karachi, and Hyderabad in 
Sind. The éad/anz or work in flattened gold or silver wire is done by Bhora women during their leisure hours. 
The archodi work in gold and silver thread is subdivided into five groups. I. Kasaétzki (Illustration No. 114) 
gold or silver thread with spangles ; which is peculiar to Surat. II. /hzkchalak, from the twisted thread ( 7hzk) 
and the zigzag thread) cha/a& (Illustration No. 11¢). 111. Bharat-Karachi from its being in imitation of the Karachi 
work in which bits of card-board are used for giving a raised body to the designs. (Illustration No. 11d). IV. /hzk- 
tzki from the twisted threads and spangles used. (Illustration No.11e). V. Chalak-¢iki from the zigzag thread (chadak) 
and spangles ¢z&z (Illustration No. 11/). Badlanz, or work in flattened wire may beseen in IIlustrationNo. 11g. Reshmt- 
bharat-kam, is done in chain, and back stitches (see Illustration No. 12.) The first thing an embroiderer has to 
do is to print with gum mixed with chalk the designs required, which he does with carved blocks obtained from 
local carvers at As.4 to Rs.5 each; or with paper stencils. (Illustrations A.and B. No.13.) Very often he has only a 
small number of little blocks from which he produces many elaborate designs by varying their arrangement. No. 
13¢ is an illustration of his method in which by printing block @ at each of the petals of the flower shown in block 
a the embroiderer can produce a more elaborate design. The total value of the articles embroidered at Surat in 
one year is said to range from Rs.7o00 to Rs.10,000. The Sawantwadi embroiderers are Hindus of the Jingar 
caste, who execute work only to order. In Bombay, embroiderers from Delhi have settled themselves, and one, 
Dawudbhai Musabhai, has opened a large establishment on the Kalbadevi Road, employing about 200 workers. 
(See Illustration No. 1 showing Bombay embroiderers at work.) 


Besides the Mussulman embroiderers from Delhi, there are a few establishments of Goanese native Christians 
who embroider caps at Rs.3 to Rs.10, slippers at Rs.2 to Rs.6, trousers at Rs.6 to Rs.20 and coats at Rs.5 to 
Rs.50 in gold and silver thread on velvet, in ‘“Pozut de Plume” stitches on a raised body consisting of card-board 
cut to sizes, with the help of paper stencils. (See Illustration No. 14.) 


To the native dress, Illustration No. 15 the following prize was awarded : 

THE MAYO PRIZES FOR ART-WORKMANSHIP, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy School of Art, Bombay.—A prize of Rs. 180 and 
a Silver medal will be awarded for the best specimen of Inlaid work. A prize of Rs. 180 and a Silver medal will be awarded for 
the best Embroidery. These prizes are open to all artizans throughout India. The Prizeworks remain the property of the com- 
petitors. If they are for sale, it should be so stated, and the price marked on each specimen, together with the name and address 
of the maker. The objects for competition must be delivered, carriage prepaid, by the 31st, of December 1885, and addressed to 
the Superintendent, Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy School of Art, Bombay. The object of these Prizes being the encouragement of 
Native Art-workmanship, the prizes will be awarded to those specimens which are truly Oriental in character, and which 
exemplify in the highest degree elegance in design with excellence in workmanship. : 

J. B. RICHEY, Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

Extract from proceedings of the Committee appointed to award the Annual Mayo Prizes at the Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy School of Art, Bombay. 

‘The prize (one Silver medal with Rs. 180,) was awarded to Hurbai, mother of Nir Mahammad Khamesa of Bhiij, for a 
native dress (Kud¢z) of red silk embroidered with native dyed silk thread. Small pieces of looking-glass (Shishadar) are very 
effectively introduced in the design. This specimen is excellent in design, colour and workmanship. As the subject of the 


education and employment of native women forms one of the public questions of the day, it is interesting to note that this prize 
should be carried off by a woman.” 
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L- BOMBAY EMBROIDERERS AT WORK. 











2.—PETTICOAT OF THE RUBARIS. 
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5.—EMBROIDERED NECK PIECE FOR COAT. 





4.—CAP, CUTCH. 
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8.~ METHOD OF WORKING WITH THE NEEDLE. 
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9.—SHIKARPUR EMBROIDERING. 
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11 a-g.—VARIETIES OF EMBROIDERY. 
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No. 13.—PAPER STENCILS. 
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THE MOSQUE OF WAZIR KHAN, 
LAHORE. 


Pe, ; pe Mosque of Wazir Khan, Lahore, was built by Hakim Ali ud din, a.p. 1634, on 
the site of the tomb of an old Ghaznevide Saint. During the time that Hakim 

Ali ud din—more commonly known by his title of Wazir Khan—and Ali Mardan Khan, 
the great Mogul engineer, ruled in Lahore, under the Emperor Jehangir and Shah Jehan, 
his successsor, between 1628 and 1657, Lahore enjoyed an interval of peace and pros- 
perity, marked by the construction of important works. It is indeed to the period of the 
Mogul dynasty, from Humayun to Aurangzeb—z.e., from a.p. 1560 to A.D. 1700, that all 
the important monuments of Lahore must be referred. There are no architectural 
remains of the ancient Hindu periods, and but little of the Pathans. Hakim Ali ud din 
was a Pathan by race, born at Chiniot in the Jhang district, and he rose from obscurity to 
the position of Wazir in the reign of Shah Jehan. According to one tradition, he prac- 


os 
ow 


tised as a physician at Delhi, and was callédin as a last resource to be consulted about 


ae RSD, 
$ a 


the ailment of one of the Emperor's favourite concubines. Her illness, so far as he could 


Sa 


SR aaa ee Sem ee 


make out from what he was told by those about her, seemed to require bleeding for its 


ap hy ; cure. But it was manifestly impossible that he could be allowed to perform this operation. 
} i So he desired a room to be prepared according to his directions. Two or three inches of 
This at : . ° — 
ated bran were spread on the floor, and in this the Pathan doctor walked, tracing a cabalistic 


= 


: figure, and the lady was instructed to tread carefully in his footsteps. In these prints, 
Te however, lancets were concealed, and the patient was thus bled and cured. This story is 

told with variations of several Oriental personages, and it is not a very probable one. 
That Wazir Khan was a minister of considerable parts, great munificence and fine taste is clear. A local tradition 
says the Mosque which bears his name was built as a sort of salve to a conscience burdened with a guilty sense 
of much peculation and oppression. But it is unfortunate that in a country which has so few records, excepting 
popular tradition, this form of evidence is of all others the least trustworthy. Another local tradition is that the art 
of making pottery for architectural decoration was introduced into India by Chinese workmen. 


Dr. Thornton quotes a tradition which attributes its introduction by Tamerlane into the buildings of 
Samarcand, &c., to the influence of that monarch’s Chinese wife. It is more than doubtful whether any Chinese 
workmen were ever employed in Lahore, and there is no reason to doubt that the art was introduced into India by 
the Moguls from Persia, where it had been practised for two centuries previously. 


Mr. Fergusson in his ‘ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture,” notices the enamelled tile decoration 
of the tombs near Tatta in Sind, and refers to the Mosque at Tabreez (a.p. 1300) in Persia, which is supposed to 
be one of the first examples of this common form of Persian decoration. But in the Punjab, although there are 
many examples of the use of ordinary faience tiles covered with enamel and painted in patterns, the art received 
in later times a new development. This consisted of the substitution for earthen tiles of an artificial paste or body, 
made chiefly of siliceous sand with lime and other ingredients, held together with gum or rice water, and re- 
sembling the paste of the Delhi pottery of to-day, to which however it is inferior in texture. Slabs of this paste, 
it would seem, were prepared of a suitable thickness, and on them the designs of foliated panels and other details are 
drawn. They were then cut up in pieces following the lines of the design. The leaves and flowers intended to be 
green or red were painted with suitable colours ; the grounds were also cut into pieces, coloured and apparently 
burned separately. The details of the ceramic mosaic thus prepared were embedded in lime mortar, generally 
within a margin of moulded brick. Curved surfaces were not often attempted in this material, but the pendentives 


of intersecting arches producing curved vaults were often most skilfully wrought. Ordinary clay was used for the 
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curves of such details as the melon-like rib-work on small domes. The paste of which the mosaic is formed so 
strongly resembles ordinary hard mortar in its open, friable texture, that an officer of the Archzological Depart- 
ment once asserted that the whole of the dome of a large building at Agra was one unbroken coat of vitreous 
enamel! There is nothing in Lahore to suggest a conclusion of this kind, and careful examination shows that 
true Kashi work was produced by dissecting patterns drawn on an unburned artificial paste, which were fixed in 
their place after they had received a coating of vitreous enamel. It will be seen that this process produces a 
mosaic essentially different from the veneer of painted tiles common in Damascus, Persian, Mooltan, and most 
modern English work. No great heat seems to have been required to fuze the enamel, a circumstance which may 
have permitted the mixture of lime with the base. There is now no demand for this sort of work, and it is_prac- 
tically extinct. Its great advantage is that it permits the use of very large and bold patterns on flat surfaces. 
Thus, in the fort at Lahore there are large panels showing a gii/ dasta or foliated pattern of a branching tree, 
each leaf of which is a separate piece of pottery. The solidity and crispness of effect of this inlay, as compared with the 
painting of a pattern which wanders from tile to tile, is remarkable. It must be admitted that the colours fer se are 
somewhat crude, and probably would look nowhere so well as in the fierce glare of Indian sunlight. The blue is 
vivid, the yellows are a bright mustard yellow, or sometimes a yellow inclining to salmon tint; and a bright orange, 
a dark purple, a raw, strong green and a white which would be considered too bright by European colourists 
complete the scheme of colour. There is great variety in the designs on different buildings. On the front of the 
palace at the Lahore Fort, camels, elephants and winged peris are wrought, as well as foliage, contrary to strict 
Mussulman law ; and the winged heads of Cherubs which occur in one place, have suggested to Dr. Thornton 
the surmise that there may be a trace of the influence of the Jesuits, who were treated by the tolerant Jehangir 
with much consideration. Fresco painting is frequently used as an adjunct to Kashz decoration, which as a rule, 


was confined to the exterior. Surfaces protected from the weather are usually painted in fresco. 
J. L. Kupwine. 
The Illustrations we are enabled to give of parts of the exterior and interior of Wazir Khan’s Mosque are 
reproduced from coloured drawings made in the School of Art, Lahore, and are— 


GATEWAY; PAVILION; FRESCO DECORATION, and details of ornamentation in DADO; 
also Elevation of the CHENTGHAR, near Shahlimar Gardens, Lahore. 
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THE PRINTED COTTON INDUSTRY OF INDIA. 


HE term palampore, originally derived from the Hindustani ‘ palangposh,’ a bed cover, is now generally 
applied indiscriminately to all varieties of Indian printed or hand printed cottons, including canopies, 
prayer cloths or mats, handkerchiefs, and cloths for male and female wear. Indian cotton manufactures 

and probably also printed cottons have been known since time immemorial, though the original home of the latter 
industry seems to have been in Persia. Palampores were largely exported to Europe during the middle ages, and 
Sir George Birdwood (‘Indian Arts,” vol. ii.,) mentions that the importation into England of Indian chintzes 
gradually increased from their first introduction to such an extent that in order to protect the Spitalfields silk 
weavers and the home cotton industry (then in its infancy) a law was passed in 1700 forbidding the wear or use of 
all wrought silks, mixed stuffs and figured calicoes, the manufacture of Persia, China or the East Indies. 
The same authority gives the derivation of the term chintzes, the name by which palampores are known in Europe 
as chint or chete, Hindu word for variegated or spotted, whence chzta. 


Theextensive export to Europe is now a thing of the past; but there is still some considerable trade with the Straits, 
Burma, and the Arabian and Persian ports, chiefly in head handkerchiefs and waist cloths worn by Mahomedans. 
The industry may be divided into two branches, the first including handkerchiefs and turbans, cloths for males and 
females (dhotzs and sarzts) bed covers, canopies, and prayer cloths—all, with the exception of the last, being for strictly 
domestic use. The second embraces cloths of special manufacture nearly always hand printed, used as canopies 
over the images of Hindu Gods, and at marriage or other ceremonies. They are also used to drape the car of the God 
in sacred processions. The different varieties in the first class of manufacture are used nearly exclusively by 
Mahomedans, though in the South of India the Mahomedan has assimilated many of the customs and habits of the 
Hindu, and the second kind, of course, is made for Hindus alone. In the Madras presidency Masulipatam, in the 
Kistna district Palakollu, Gollapalem near Cocanada, in the Godavery district; Nagore and Combakonum in the 
Tanjore district, and Permagudi and Pambam in the Madras district are the chief places where the former kinds are 
made ; while for the other variety Kalahasti in the North Arcot district, Salem, Palakollu and Masulipatam are noted. 
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The colours used in the printing are in all cases the same though the whole of them are not always in use 
in one place. 


The fine deep red is obtained from the roots of a small plant (Sa/cornia /ndica) known by the Tamil name 
of seruvér, growing wild in sandy soils which are occasionally overflowed by the sea. It is also cultivated for the 
sake of the dye it produces. The blue is of indigo, and the yellow derived from the seeds of the water plant 
Nymphcea Alba. Green is obtained by the addition of yellow to the indigo blue. 


The plain cloth is first soaked in a preparation of milk and gall nuts. When the cloth is dry the black outline 
of the pattern, if the pattern has one, is stamped by the block, or in the case of hand printed cloths drawn witha 
rude bruch or pencil of bamboo which is kept supplied with ink (a preparation of iron and alum) by pressure of the 
palm of the hand on a coil of thread soaked in the liquid and twisted round the middle of the instrument. The 
red colour is applied next by block or hand. To bring out the colour the cloth must then be boiled repeatedly, 
the red becoming deeper and deeper. If blue is also required the process is in every case performed by hand with- 
out the aid of blocks. The portions of the patterns which are required to remain red are covered with wax applied 
with an iron instrument divided at the end similarly to a draughtsman’s ruling pen, the wax melted by a slow fire, 
being held in a bag or pouch formed generally of human hair through which the iron shaft passes. The cloth may 
then | be dipped in the indigo dye as the parts covered by the wax will retain their original colour uninjured. In 
some cases, such as in the sacred cloths of Kalahasti, the blue is applied with the same brush as the black out- 
line, and the waxing process is thus avoided but the colour is not nearly so permanent. The yellow is also applied 
by the same method, The hand printing process is precisely similar to the other, only that the work is done with- 
out the aid of blocks. The palampores of Masulipatam have a wide fame. The kind usually seen at exhibitions 
are large cloths used as screens or canopies printed by hand with conventional representations of trees (the Persian 
tree of life) covered with flowers, parrots, peacocks and other birds perched or flying among the branches. 


At the foot a river is sometimes flowing, or tigers and other wild beasts prowl round underneath the shade of the 
tree. But this is by no means the usual kind made. In fact there are only three families now existing who are 
capable of preparing them, and they are only made to order. On account of the tedious process of repeated 
boilings which the red colour needs, two months are required for the preparation ofeach cloth. The ordinary trade 
is in block printed canopies, screens and bed covers, women’s and men’s cloths, and in the varieties which | have 
before classed as the first branch of the industry. Of these the canopies and bed covers are best known to 
Europeans; but many charming specimens of handkerchiefs, cloths and prayer mats, which are seldom seen except 
by those who go to the bazaars and purchase for themselves, are also made. The commoner cloths with the 
patterns stamped only in red and black show off the outline of the patterns to the most advantage, but the cloths 
which have partly coloured grounds generally please most by the delightful sparkle and brilliancy of the arrange- 
ment of colours, an effect for which the hand process is admirably adapted. The precision of outline is often lost 
and the cornersare often carelessly printed; but there can be little cause to wonder at these defects when one considers 
the amount of hand labour involved (in the waxing required before the application of the blue) in picking out 
elaborate patterns spread over five or six square | vende of cloth and the whole result as representing perhaps two 
or three rupees, including the cost of the cloth. The original impressions of the blocks are by no means coarse or 
unfinished, as can be seen by a reference to cloths with a white ground to which the blue has not been applied. 
The blocks themselves are generally beautifully cut and finished with great minuteness and care. 


A distinct variety of palampores belonging to what I call the first class is made at Permagudi 
and Pambam ; they are chiefly handkerchiefs and men’s cloths for export to Burma, the Straits and Arabian ports, 
and are noteworthy as being entirely hand printed. The instrument, however, is somewhat finer than that used at 
other places and the patterns are very delicate, having the appearance of embroidery. This is especially the case 
in an unfinished cloth with the first preparation of wax before it is soaked in the dye. The patterns are drawn 
directly on the cloths with the somewhat primitive apparatus described above without the slightest hesitation or pre- 
paratory sketching, beyond a few lines roughly traced in charcoal to mark the divisions of the pattern. The red dye is 
remarkably deep and permanent, the Madura district being famous for the preparation of this particular colour. 
Similar cloths, but bolder and somewhat coarser in design, are made at Nagore and Combakonum and Karuppur in the 
Trichinopoly district. Block printed palampores are also made at the first two places, but are only remarkable for 
their inferiority. Other places in which block printed palampores of the first variety are made are Palakollu, 
Walajanagar in the North Arcot district, and Gollapallem, near Coconada, but their productions have no special 
merit or local character. At Saidapet, a suburb of Madras, block printed cloths with patterns of the same type 
as the tree of life described above, are made, and much good work may be found in some of them. The place 
best known for the second variety or sacred palampores is Kalahasti in the North Arcot district. Their best 
qualities are found in the rich and harmonious effect which at a suitable distance the fine deep tones of the red, blue 
and yellow present in contrast with the narrow strips of white ground on which the inscriptions are placed. The 
scenes represented are generally taken from the Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and Ramayana, the inscriptions 
being quotations from the same works. Far superior to these in drawing and graphic composition of the figures 
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and not less remarkable for colour are those made at Pallacollu in the Godavari district. They are generally on 
a white ground ; and additional interest is given to the composition by the conventional landscapes and by the palm 
trees and flowers serving as divisions to the groups of figures which illustrate the different incidents of the story. 
Only one man and his family occasionally make these to order, and they did not contribute any specimen of this 
particular kind to the Exhibition. Other patterns made by the same man are of the tree of life type, the effect being 
sometimes heightened with gold leaf. These sacred palampores are also made to a limited extent at Masulipatam 
and at Salem, but in design there is nothing special to note with regard to them; those of Salem are inferior in 
execution. The best productions of the latter place are in a variety of palampores generally used as canopies in 
religious processions. They are entirely hand printed, and are generally good both in design, colour and execution, 
but the out turn by the two families who make them is so limited that it is not easy to procure good specimens. In 
design they are quite distinct from the palampores of any other place in the Presidency. 


E. B. HAVELL. 


IVORY CARVING IN MADRAS. 


HERE is a proverb among the Dravidians of the south, the Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and others, that 

| the elephant while in life and after death is worth a thousand pagodas. In life it is a valuable 

beast of burden still used in Malabar and the adjacent district to drag huge pieces of timber from the 

hills to the plains, and after death, it is needless to add, its tusks form the valuable article of commerce known as 

ivory. In Southern India, however, ivory is not now in general demand, though fine combs made of it are often 

found in the houses of the rich. Even these are being rapidly substituted by the celluloid combs of English and 

French manufacture. Small caskets used by native ladies for keeping the eye paint, and scent bottles for holding 

attar, rose water, &c., are mostly made of ivory, and the wealthy native gentleman often has his snuff box 

and the pivot of his sandals made of the same material. For female ornaments it is only used in Malabar 
and South Canara, where a plain circle of ivory called Dantrapattra is thrust into a piercing in the ear. 


The Hindu guitar (Vzna), the tambourine (Zamdiéru) and other musical instruments are nearly always 
ornamented with ivory, but by far the most common use of ivory was formerly to supply the handle of the style. 
Before paper came into use the Hindu scribes always wrote on long strips of palmyra leaves, incesing the characters 
with a steel-tipped style, and even now this system of writing has by no means gone out of use. The handle or 
haft of the style is always of ivory. In palaces and monastries (#attams) the howdah on the elephant and the 
benches used while performing fzza, or worship, are often made either partly or wholly of ivory ; and an orthodox 
Hindu worshipping some special deity in preference to others has the figure of the god carved in ivory about the 
size of his thumb. This practice, however, is not so common as it was formerly. 

A generation or two ago small pear-shaped talismans were made out of ivory and suspended with several other 


ornaments from the hip-string of children; but now this talisman is made entirely of gold, and few people 
remember that ivory once served the purpose. 


Mr. Kipling in an article on ivory carving in the “Indian Art Journal,” No. 7, mentions that ivory 
dust is a popular medicine in Northern India. In the South deers’ horn and coral, but not ivory, are powdered and 
prescribed by quacks for various complaints. Very probably ivory may have been once used in the same way. 


In the South of India ivory carving has developed into an extensive industry in Vizagapatam, and in 
Travancore, under the patronage of the Maharaja. Here and there also in the Presidency an occasional ivory carver 
is found, whose principal business is wood carving or goldsmiths’ work, but who works in ivory when an order is 
given. There is one such man at Lalgudy, near Trichinopoly, whose chief occupation is carving very fantastic 
flower-stands and figures of Hindu gods in wood, and another at Combakonum in the Tanjore district. The 
musical instruments made at Tanjore are occasionally inlaid with ivory sometimes with patterns painted on it in 
various colours. And near Shevaganga in the Madura district there is a man who occasionally decorates ivory 
boxes, &c., in this way. But it is only in Vizagapatam and Travancore that the industry is commercially flourishing. 
The card boxes, paper knives, and miscellanecus bric-a-brac of Vizagapatam are generally of sandalwood or 
tortoise shell overlaid with pierced geometric tracery in ivory, and are remarkable for their neat execution if little 
can be said for their merits in design. 


In a different style and of far greater merit in design was a remarkable jewel casket (Nos. 83 & 84) 
shown in the Calcutta International Exhibition of 1884. It is made of tortoise shell overlaid with pierced work in 
ivory executed with great minuteness and exceptional delicacy. On the lid, in an oblong raised panel, is shown a 
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state procession of Vishnu, round which, on one side, Vishnu and Laksmi his wife are seated under a canopy 
attended by Hanuman, the Monkey God, and Garuda, the winged vehicle of Vishnu, and by various attendants and 
worshippers, and on the opposite side the wives of the serpent king whom Krishna has conquered are interceding 
for his life. On the shorter sides the birds, squirrel and figure of Ganesa on the bandycoot seem rather irrelevant, 
and their too obvious disproportions offend the eye. The front of the casket (No. 83) is somewhat bolder in 
design and generally better than the lid. Altogether this casket is probably the finest specimen of Vizagapatam 
work known. The price of it was Rs4oo. 


In Travancore western influence has greatly affected the designs of the carvers, unfortunately with the usual 
disastrous results. However, within the last few years there has been some change for the better, and there are 
signs that an attempt is now being made to return to a style of art which is good in itself and which the workmen 
understand. The late Maharaja was a great patron of the fine arts, and by this influence much of modern 
Travancore design is in figure composition of a more realistic style than is usual in Hindu ‘‘Swami”’ work. A 
specimen of this style is shown in No. 86, representing the story of Krishna receiving the poor Brahman 
Koochalen. The cot of decidedly English pattern on which they are seated is one of those simple anachronisms 
which remind us of the old Dutch representations, such as Abraham in top boots and spurs preparing to blow out 
the brains of Isaac with a blunderbuss. The water vessel held by one of Krishna’s wives is a characteristic 
Travancore shape. The card case (No. 65) is typical of another class of work in which landscapes and animals 
are treated in a semi-naturalistic manner. The mirror back (No. 84) is not without merit in design and is more 
peculiar to South Indian work. The carvers sometimes produce for the Maharaja elaborate tankards with 
an ivory body in a single piece mounted in gold and silver. A great deal of Travancore work finds its way to 
America. 

Of old South Indian work extant the casket No. 8496,63 in the Indian section of South Kensington Museum 
is propably the finest. It is reproduced in the ‘‘ Portfolio of Indian Art.” Two pieces (from a photograph by the 
Madras Art Committee) are designed with the same vigour and freedom which seems to have been characteristic 
of all old work. They are now in the collection of the Madras School of Art and were executed by the grand- 
father of the carver at Lalgudy mentioned above. They are probably about fifty years old. 


E. B. HAVELL. 
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THE OPENING OF THE ALBERT HALL AND MUSEUM AT JEYPORE. 


e" HIS Institution was opened on Monday, February 21st, 1887, by Colonel Sir Ed. Bradford, the Chief Commissioner of 
Rajputana, in the presence of H. H. the Maharaja, his principal Sardars, and a large company of Europeans. After 
the large company had been seated, Surgeon-Major T. Holbein-Hendley, the honorary secretary of the Museum, read 

as follows :— 

Sir Edward Bradford, Maharaja, Ladies and Gentlemen,—When, eleven years ago, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales was 
about to visit Jeypore, H. H. the late Maharaja took into consideration various proposals for perpetuating the memory of an 
event, which he felt to be of the highest importance in the history of his State. He tinally decided to act upon a suggestion of 
Babu Kanti Chander Mukerji, and erect in his new public garden near the city a building which should serve as a Town-Hall, a 
Museum, and a Library. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales not only was pleased to approve of the scheme, but did H. H. the 
Maharajah the honour to lay the foundation-stone of the building himself on the 6th February, 1876, and further consented to its 
being known as the Albert Hall. 

The hall was, as has been stated, intended to serve a _ variety of purposes, and the designs were 
prepared accordingly. It was, however, soon found that the accommodation would only suffice for a public hall and 
museum. It is necessary to mention this change as the ground plan of the building is that of the original scheme, and in erecting 
the superstructure Lieutenant-Colonel Jacob, in order to meet present requirements, has been compelled to make numerous 
alterations. Moreover, the foundations were partly completed before the work was entrusted to his care; and although he was 
thus unable to do much which he considered desirable for a Museum building, he has been in a position to add to the original 
design spacious open courts, corridors, and a large portico by which shelter is afforded against rain and sunshine to the 
many persons who visit the public garden. He has also provided easy access to the roof, from which magnificent views of the 
surrounding country can be obtained. Notwithstanding the difficulties which have arisen, most of those present will agree in the 
opinion that the building is a successful adaptation of the Indo-Saracenic style to a modern public building and, it might be added, 
to the peculiar uses of a museum. The white domes, the open kiosks, and the courts and galleries, suggest coolness and rest ; 
while the deep cornices afford the shade, which is so earnestly desired in an eastern land. From every arch or window 
charming views of hills and gardens can be obtained, while from the roof, the spectator looks down upon one of the most 
beautiful prospects in India. On the one hand Jeypore, the city of victory, is spread out before him, and on the other his gaze 
extends over an oasis of gardens and fields, to the distant horizon. 

Although, however, the exterior of the building is so worthy of admiration, it is to the decoration of the 
interior that the palm must be awarded. Almost every pillar and every inch of wall space is a copy of, or 


an adaption from some well-known and admired native building. For many years Colonel Jacob has employed 
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a number of youths, trained in the first instance under Dr. De Fabeck,at the Jeypore School of Art, in copying the 
ornament on the palaces, tombs, and other important edifices at Delhi, Agra, or Futtehpore Sikri, till at last his pupils, who, it 
should be observed, were sons of Jeypore masons, were so imbued with the spirit of the Indo-Saracenic style that they could 
produce works which were no longer copies but creations. Much of the internal decoration of the hall is therefore original : 
there are, however, reproductions from the palaces at Agra, the tombs near Delhi, and the walls of Amber, the ancient capital 
of Jeypore. Round the two open courts which flank the main hall, the architect has engraved mottoes in Sanskrit, English, and 
the vernacular languages, from the Hitopadesha, the Mahabharata, and other Indian Classics, which should commend themselves 
to the thoughtful of all nations, The two large windows of the hall itself are filled with stained glass on which are delineated 
respectively the personified Sun and Moon, the reputed ancestors of the two great branches of the Rajput race. Most of the 
carving with which the doors and windows is enriched, whether in wood or metal, is the work of men who have been settled for 
many centuries in the north of the State, and who adorned the great gates and screens of the Jeypore courts, which stood at 
the entrance of the Indian section of the London Exhibition of 1886. Most of the money expended upon this building has been 
spent in the States, and has afforded employment to a large numer of masons—often as many as one hundred and eighty 
stone-cutters daily, and has thus served to keep up, at a high rate of excellence, the school of decorative stone carving for which 
Jeypore has been so long famous. The material, including the many beautiful varieties of marble, has nearly all come from 
Rajputana. 


Colonel Jacob especially desires me to take this opportunity of publicly acknowledging on his behalf the valuable 
and sympathetic aid which he has received from the native artizans who have been employed on this work. He feels that he 
could not have succeeded without their intelligent assistance, and that, although the general design is his, the detail is very often 
theirs, and that thus, as in the great Cathedrals of the Middle Ages, both architect and workmen have each had a distinct, and 
equally important part in the creation, and have one and all been led to take a keen delight in the designing and adorning of a 
building which shall show that the minds and hearts of all were in the work. Colonel Jacob considers that in this way the 
promotion of native art can best be solved, as pefect sympathy is secured between the architect and his subordinates, who derive 
a mutual pleasure from their being thus intelligently associated. It is proposed in it to give short lectures or demonstrations, 
which can be illustrated by the magic lantern. 


The museum collections are arranged in the rear block of the building, the ground floor being devoted 
principally to the industrial arts, while the galleries and upper rooms are chiefly set apart for science and education. 
In the corridor behind the main hall will be found a series of frescoes which have been painted by the most 
skilled artists of the Jeypore court. His Highness the Maharaja is the owner of Akbar’s own copy of the Persian version 
of the Mahabharata, which was illustrated by the most famous artists of the emperor's time. Some of the best of these paintings 
have been skilfully reproduced by photography on a very large scale, and have been carefully copied and coloured from the 
original work on to these walls. We have thus mural decoration of the highest type of Persian Art, and it is proposed tu 
represent on adjoining panels similar examples to illustrate all those Schools which may be supposed to bear upon the origin 
and history of Indian art as it now exists. The collections in the larger rooms (of the aggregate value of Rs. 30,000) arranged 
in cases of the South Kensington Museum pattern are made by Mr. Wimbridge of Bombay. We need not dwell upon the exhibits 
at greater length than state that it is hoped you will find that they show signs of forming ere long a very complete illustration 
of the condition of industrial art in the East. In this selection the Durbar will take care that the contents of the hall are worthy 
of the casket within which they are enshrined, and will only rest satisfied with holding a high position in the first rank in India. 
It cannot be so, however, in the economic, educational, or natural history branches. Our space and opportunities will not admit 
our doing more than to illustrate the subjects as far as they relate to Rajputana or to general education. A complete series oi 
clectrotypes of Indian coins is also worthy of note ; and sets of models of diamonds, minerals, &c., will be found in the galleries. 
The work of labelling the exhibits will of course take much time. It is proposed that each article bear a short label in English 
and the vernaculars, and that a fuller description be given in the catalogues to be prepared. In the meantime a few tem. 
porary labels have been put on the cases. Although no interference is attempted in the art progress of the people, where it 
proceeds on ancient and indigenous lines, still it is admissible and desirable that the artists and inhabitants of Jeypore should 
have opportunities of seeing what is recognised by all nations as art work of the highest type. To this end a few original 
specimens and a number of electrotypes of some of the best examples of metal and other work from the great national collections 
of Europe have been purchased and displayed in the Museum. There remains little more to be said than that the building has 
cost about Rs. 4,28,084 up to the 31st of January, 1887, and that all the expenditure is carried out on duly sanctioned estimates. 
His Highness the Maharaja and his council have shown the greatest liberality in providing funds for the purchase of exhibits. 
‘The fact that nearly one million three hundred thousand persons visited the museum in the five years during which it was open 
in the city, and that two hundred and forty thousand examined the collections at the Jeypore Exhibition in the first two months 
of 1883, are sufficient to prove that the people of India value institutions of the kind, and that opportunity is thus afforded them, 
not only of wholesome recreation, but of learning much that they would not otherwise know, and of valuing the rule which 
makes it possible to thus consider their interests, and to provide for their amusement and instruction. 


Sir Ed. Bradford then addressed the assembly, saying :—Maharaja, Ladies and Gentlemen,—It has afforded me very gréat 
pleasure to be able to be present on this occasion, and still more to have been honoured with the privilege of opening the 
museum. We have heard in the address, which Dr. Hendley has just read, the object which led more immediately to the 
undertaking which to-day may be said to have approached the stage of completion, and indeed it is a noble memento of a 
Royal visit. Commenced under such favourable auspices it could scarcely fail to have been brought to a happy termination, 
but itis yet a matter for congratulation—a matter of which his Highness may justly be proud—that the care that has been 
bestowed upon the work has never for one moment failed, the generosity of its object never faltered; and, I think, we must all 
agree that for elegance of architecture and beauty of design the building which is the subject of our ceremony to-day has seldom 
been surpassed in modern times, and that it is in all respects worthy of the idea which gave it birth, The spark which H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales’ visit fanned into a flame has never, I believe, been quite extinguished in Jeypore. 
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The love of art at times, perhaps, may have lain dormant, but there is no doubt thatit had acquired great strength at the time of 
the Royal visit,and was only awaiting the chance, which that visit so luckily supplied, of springing into a new channel of advance. Dr. 
Hendley has told us how Jeypore youths, the sons of Jeypore masons, have been able, by a course of training, to produce works 
after the Indo-Saracenic pattern which were no longer copies but creations. He has told us that in the gradual erection of this 
building, the minds and hearts of all, whether artificer or architect, were thoroughly in the work. These, I think, are convincing 
proofs, if proofs were needed, of the artistic spirit which prevailed before. But Jeypore has long been justly celebrated for its 
art manufactures and industries, and I regard this museum not only as a splendid memorial, but as a most characteristic symbol 
of the genius of the place. This museum will tend, moreover, | believe and trust, to the realisation of a still grander aim. 


It is, I believe,a recognised principle, illustrated by the history of all ancient nations, that solong as art assumes pure and natural 
shapes, it continues to grow and flourish, but that any degeneracy of taste which favours the adoption of the unnatural must inevitably 
lead to deterioration and failure. This building, [| am sure, may claim no little merit on this ground. Pure in detail and sym- 
metrical as a whole, it may be looked on as the type of progress, and the lessons which will be learnt within its walls will all 
tend to inculcate still further in the minds of an artistic audience that greatest of all objects in this direction, namely, the pre- 
servation of all that is best and purest in Indian art. I do not know that I need dilate on the great but obvious advantages 
which this museum will confer upon the State. Apart from the benefits which the people must derive from an institution which 
fosters their love of art and gives force to their imagination, the improvement of art-ware and of economic industries has been 
a subject of special interest to the Government of India, who cannot but regard with esteem and gratitude the able and energetic 
co-operation which it has always received in ‘the matter from H. H. the Maharaja of this State. Last, but not least this museum 
will confirm Jeypore for many ages in the position, which it has already long occupied, in the foremost rank of the many patrons 
of Art who are numbered among the States of India. I congratulate your Highness on a possession so beautiful, so full of 
promise, and so appropriate to a city whose fame for beauty has already reached to the farthest limits of the British Empire ; 
and I venture further to congratulate your Highness on having among so many intelligent and zealous workers an architect 
who possesses so much energy, taste and originality as Colonel Jacob, and an honorary secretary who takes so constant and 
clever an interest, and gives such practical assistance as Dr. Hendley. 


Babu Kanti Chander Mukerji, Rao Bahadur, speaking on behalf of H. H. the Maharaja, said:—Sir Edward Bradford, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am very thankful to you for the great favour you have done me by coming here to-day, at my request, 
to preside over this important ceremony. It is highly gratifying to me that I have, with the kind and valuable help of Colonel 
Jacob, been able to bring almost to completion the useful work commenced by my illustrious predecessor in commemoration 
of the auspicious event of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales’ visit to Jeypore, and I am delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity of having the building opened by you, whose personal friendship for the late Maharaja and for me is so well known. 
The statement read by Surgeon-Major Hendly will give you an idea of what has been, and of what is intended to be done to 
make the Albert Hall an object of attraction, and the collections, I hope, will serve to show the great care and trouble he is 
taking in organising the museum. I beg you will now do me the honour of opening the building to the public. 


The Agent to the Governor-General then formally declared the building open, after which he, with the Maharaja, rose 
and entered it, the whole assembly following. The front of the building is taken up with the vestibule and great hall, 64 feet 
by 40 feet. Handsome courtyards are on either side of this, and the whole range of rooms at the back is devoted to the 
museum. Entrance to this is now through self-recording turnstiles, which have proved a great source of interest to the Jeyporis, 
including His Highness. Passing through one of these, most signed their names in the new Museum book and then spread 
themselves through the various rooms, and a kind of conversazione followed, each of the Jeypore residents, who are supposed 
to be more conversant with the details, acting as showmen to little knots of visitors. It would require one well versed in Indian 
and every other art to give a fair description of the various exhibits ; but a general idea of the whole inay be attempted. 


On entering the first room one is attracted by the elegant refinement of the whole scene, especially as it was on this 
occasion lighted up by the many gas chandeliers and hanging side-lamps. The whole of these have been well chosen, and 
harmonise with the general decoration. As all the rooms open one into another with large doors, a complete vista is given 
through the whole suite, and there is nothing of the plainness and dull appearance which often mark a museum. Altogether it 
is a place where one can improve one's knowledge in the pleasantest manner possible, as though in a tastefully arranged 
drawing-room of some wealthy art connoisseur. 


The first room contains specimens of silver and brass work and enamels ; the brass work is chiefly that of Jeypore, con- 
taining among many other things some plates with broad rims, engraved with patterns taken from the best old Mahomedan 
decorative work, copied at Dehli, Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. One entire case is full of enamels for which the Jeypore workmen 
are famous. The collection of old brass, which is contained in the side room, is very complete: it would now be almost 
impossible to bring so many specimens of old work together, for the numerous collectors during late years have made such 
articles very scarce. There is also a large display of the jewellery worn by the peasant classes, gathered together from all parts 
of the country ; another case is devoted to brass articles used in Hindu worship. 


The next room is a small one containing an interesting case of heads modelled to about half size by Jeypore workmen. 
They are all typical faces, and these heads are dressed in puggries or turbans to show the different ways in vogue among the 
people. 


The third and principal room is perhaps the most varied and striking in its contents. All the cases, as in the other rooms, 
are very handsome, covered with plate glass and arranged so that there are four faces.or sides upon which the various objects are 
arranged. In this room are placed all manner of lacquered, inlaid and carved work of India, Ceylon, Burmah and Japan. One 
case is full of Jeypore garnet work very tastefully arranged. Another shows how careful the Secretary is to gather together 
anything which may be useful and interesting to the native mind ; for it must be remarked that the ordinary Indian Art work- 
men, and natives generally in fact, are entirely debarred frou all the opportunities which most Europeans possess of having all 
kinds of objects of good and tasteful workmanship before their eyes, as they pass along the business streets of their towns. 
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On one side, in a prominent position, is a magnificent brass shield made by a Jeypore man, and ranged below on both 
sides are specimens of the astronomical instruments made for, and used by the founder of Jeypore, Jai Singh, who ended his 
reign in 1745. The other end has a specimen case of models of all the famous diamonds of the world, 
and above are models in electro of part of the Hildesheim treasure of old Roman plate. The most striking is a Patera with a 
figure of Minerva, in a sitting posture, carved in bold relief. In this centre hall we also observed Dr. Hendley’s ‘“‘ Memorials of 
the Jeypore Exhibition,” consisting of 4 volumes containing upwards of 40 chromo-lithographs and about 350 platinotypes of the 
art treasures broyght together in the Jeypore Exhibition three or four years ago. Copies of this great work, which forms almost 
a complete illustrated history of Industrial Art in India, and cost no less than £35 a set, were liberally presented by H. H. the 
Maharaja to most of the great museums throughout the world. Passing on, another small room introduces us to the basket 
and mat work of various parts of India and Ceylon, and then we come to pottery collections. India, Ceylon and China are well 
represented, and there is a good selection of Taj work and Jeypore marble figures. Alongside these centre rooms are others 
containing stands of revolving frames which will contain specimens of all kinds of textiles. This completes the series of rooms 
below. 


Proceeding up the stairs at the end of the building, you have, first, the galleries round each of the larger rooms just 
mentioned. They have all very fine marble carved balconies, and upon the inner edges of these are fixed cases for exhibits- 
The smaller side rooms correspond to those below, and are principally filled with what Surgeon-Major Hendley in his address 
has termed the economic section. Beginning at the reverse end to below, we have drugs and commercial products in the side 
room, and round the gallery models of fruit from Lucknow and other places. Then come leather work in shoes, bangles, &c., 
and a collection of Indian fishes stuffed and dried ; also a case of specimens of paints, with the other side filled with the block 
stamps which the Sanganir workmen use for printing their famous chintzes. 


The next balcony has a varied collection of shells and mechanical models, while the side room contains a series of 
lacquered, turned work and turned models from Jeypore, Kishnaghar, Poona and other places. 


In the corridor between the museum and the great hall we have the striking frescoes on the walls mentioned in the 
Secretary's address. It speaks well for the exact painting of the originals that now, when enlarged about 60 times by the 
photographer, all the faces are so distinct and perfect. Painted in bright colours they attract a good deal of attention. 


Viewed from the fine garden, the Albert Hall shows unity of design, with strength and boldness of conception. Its massive- 
ness gives it repose, its squares strength and power, its curves softness and elegance, and lofty domes grace and elevation. The 
many open arches on the ground floor give a perpetual welcome to men to refresh in the cool rooms and corridors, and to elevate 
their minds with the beauty of the building in detail. Within there is much to charm the eye, in the happy combination of line, 
curve, and circle. The skill in adapting the varied materials used to give the best results cannot fail to attract the visitor's 
notice. The working out of minute details in marble, &c., all over the building is most creditable to the perfect taste and 
capacity of the architect, Colonel Jacob. 


The variety of exquisite things from all parts of the East, and especially of India, testifies to the thought, labour and taste 
of the honorary secretary, Dr. Hendley. His experience in the Jeypore Exhibition of 1883, of which he was the moving spirit ; 
his labour of love over the magnificent quota Jeypore sent to the London Exhibition of 1886; his knowledge of industrial art in 
India, and of the capabilities of the Jeypore artificer, all fit him for the work he has in hand. With his assistance, one need not 
wonder at the Durbar being satisfied only with holding a high place in the first rank of Indian Museums. 


We tender our hearty thanks to the ‘‘ Pioneer’ and the “ Bombay Gazette” for so thoughtfully favouring us with the above 
detailed account of the inauguration of this magnificent Museum and Library, which we hope to supplement with illustrations of 
its best parts, in an early number. 


NOTES ON SOME EARLY PERSIAN LUSTRE VASES,* sy HENRY WALLIS. 
NOTES ON SOME EXAMPLES OF EARLY PERSIAN POTTERY, sy HENRY WALLIS, No. 2, 1887. 


wares were among the choicest objects that the commerce of the Middle Ages brought to the markets of Europe, and 

its lustre vases and richly decorated fayence served as models for imitation for the Schools of Ceramic Art in Italy and 
Southern Europe. Of late years the appreciation of this particular form of art has received a remarkable impetus from the 
exhibition of collections like that of South Kensington Museum and that held at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1885. Not- 
withstanding this wide-spread interest, it must be confessed that our knowledge of the history of Persian Ceramic Art has hitherto 
been vague and uncertain. That contained in the histories of Pottery is altogether inadequate. 


Pp ERSIAN Pottery has long held a deservedly high position in the estimation both of collectors and artists ; its splendid 


It is with the object of determining some trustworthy chronological data on this subject that Mr. Henry Wallis has com- 
menced a series of papers on the various classes of Persian Pottery found in our Museums and private collections. The first and 
second numbers of his work deal with the art of the XIII Century ; he shows, from the analogy of dated tiles and plaques, that 
certain pieces undoubtedly belong to that period, and it is interesting to learn that, even at that early age, Persian artists: pro- 
duced pottery of a singularly refined and imaginative character. The series is copiously illustrated with separate plates in 
chromo-lithography ; the illustrations in the text are also in colour. 





* No. 1, Quaritch, London, 1885. 
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From a drawing by Mohamed Din, Allah-ud-din and Amir Baksh, Lahore School of Art. W. @riggs, Chromo-Lith., London, $.E, 


THE MOSQUE OF WAZIR KHAN, LAHORE. 





FRESCO DECORATION OF THE INTERIOR. XVII CENTURY WORK. 
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From a drawing by Sher Muhomed, “Mayo School of Art, Lahore. 
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W. Griggs, Chromo-Lith., London. 8.£. 
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From a drawing by Amir Baksh, Mayo School of Art, Lahore. 
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THE INDUSTRIES OF THE 
PUNJAB. 


(Reprinted from the Official ‘‘ Punjab Gazetteer.’’) 





By J. L. KIPLING, C.I.E., Curator Lanore Museum, PrincreAaL Mayo Scuoou or Art, 


FELLOW OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF BOMBAY AND THE PuNJAB. 


I—THE DELHI DIVISION. 


DIstTRICTs. 


1.—DE LHI. 3.—KARNAL, 5.—Rourak. 
2.—GURGAON. 4.—HIsar. 6.—AMBALA. 
7.—SIMLA. 


DELHI DISTRICT. 


HE reputation of Delhi as a manufacturing centre is perhaps greater than is warranted by 
the actual state of the industries now practised there. Many of the trades for which 
the city is famous, like those of Lucknow, Gulburga and Haidardbad (Deccan), are relics 
of the Musalman Courts, and only precariously survive. Nearly all are now, so far as 
their profits are concerned, in Hindu hands. Before it was a Mogul capital Delhi was a 
Hindu city; and it would seem that in wealth and in social and political influence the 
Hindus are resuming their ancient sway ; and the tendency of the leading castes in modern 
times is more towards trade as a means of accumulating money than towards crafts-manship. 
So while the city is growing, and must, from its position, continue to grow in com- 
mercial importance, it is doubtful whether the arts by which it is historically known are 


equally flourishing. 








JeEwELLERY.—The jewellery of Delhi was a favourite theme of the early European travellers who visited it. 
There is now but little scope for the sumptuous extravagances of which they wrote, such as the peacock throne and 
similar works; but the tradition remains, and one of the special excellences of the Delhi jeweller is still his consummate 
skill in mounting and arranging gems, sometimes of great price, but also often of little intrinsic value, so as to 
produce the greatest amount of artistic contrast, richness and variety. In these days this branch of the art, once 
practised on a large and costly scale, is confined to smaller articles of adornment. The throne, the belt, the 
slipper, the spear, the sword, the elephant howda and goad are but seldom incrusted with gold, enamels and 
jewels as formerly ; and most Anglo-Indians know Delhi jewellery as an assortment of lockets, rings, crosses, 
bracelets and necklaces, as European in their details as in their purpose. Articles made for wealthy natives, even 
when they preserve traditional forms, are growing noticeably neater in execution, with a neatness that counts for 
nothing as art, and more timid in design, while there is less variety of pattern than formerly. European designs 
are growing popular, especially among those native ladies who have come under the influence of missionaries, or 
indeed under any educational influence. 


The work now produced for native courts is but seldom seen by Europeans, and it is impossible to form a 
correct estimate of its value. There is no doubt that many costly articles are made, and that Delhi workmen are 
frequently employed at distant places resetting and repairing such objects. 


The telegraph and the modern facilities for travel have brought the precious stone trade of the world together 
in a way that is surprising to those unfamiliar with its workings. It is now, as always, a somewhat secret branch 
of commerce. German Jews, trained in Paris, are perhaps the most prominent and leading dealers. There is 
scarcely a wedding or an accession affording an opportunity for the sale of precious stones that is not telegraphed 
to Paris, London, St. Petersburgh, Amsterdam, Berlin and Vienna. Delhi and the rest of India are now included 
in this secret syndicate, and are periodically visited by dealers who come and go unnoticed ; so that Tavernier was 
but the forerunner of a succession of jewel merchants. For pearls, Bombay is a great market; but even there, 
one of the leaders of the trade, the late Panniah Lall, was a Delhi man. In coloured stones this city has still a 
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considerable trade, and the greater part of the valuable find of sapphires in the Cashmere territory has been 


absorbed by the Delhi jewellers. Most of these men are in the hands of bankers, or, perhaps more correctly, they 
are the agents of bankers. 


The banker of the East, it is unnecessary to remark, adheres to the practices of the guild, now comparatively 
neglected by the great money-dealers of Europe, and counts jewels among his means of trade and not merely as 
objects to be kept in a safe. The name of the actual workman never appears in connection with the more costly 
articles of Delhi production. Some of the most skilful are said to be men of extravagant habits, and all are 
entirely in the hands of the dealers, who keep them practically enslaved by a system of advances. This indeed is 
the case in most Indian handicrafts, and the astute Hindu dealer resembles the London tradesman in his efforts to 
efface the name of the maker of the goods he sells, and to pose as the actual producer. Even miniature painting 
on ivory, which would be supposed to be an art where the name of the artist is absolutely essential, is said to be 
in many cases produced by quite other men than those who sign the pictures. 


Enamelling on gold as an accessory in jewellery is here practised, and it is not easy to distinguish the best 
Delhi work from that of Jeypore. It is impossible to give any trustworthy figures as to the value of articles that 
might be classed as jewellery. But it must be considerable, since there are Delhi jewellers, z.e., tradesmen who 
sell Delhi wares, in every large town in India. 


As to the objects produced, there is scarcely anything called jewellery that cannot be imitated at Delhi; and 
the continual passage of tourists has created a demand for several varieties of native work not strictly belonging ~ 
to the locality, as well as for articles of English style. Massive rings with one precious stone set in strong open 
work, and a/most as well finished as those in a Bond Street window, are now as frequent as the rings with several 
stones which are perhaps more like the true Delhi notion. Many of these are tastefully arranged and skilfully 
mounted. The embossed silver work of Madras, with Dravidian figures in relief, known as Swami jewellery, is 
more coarsely imitated. In the best Madras examples the figures are entirely hand-worked, but they are often 
made at Delhi by die-stamping, afterwards chased. Filigrain has always been used as an accessory to more solid 
work, and now the lightness of Genoese or Cuttack articles is sometimes attempted. Silver and silver-gilt wire 


woven into a kind of matting pattern is applied to belts and bracelets. All the varieties of watch chain are 
imitated, and some adaptations of native chains have been done. ; 


The patterns of necklaces worn in the hills are now regularly wrought at Delhi. In gold, suites of amethyst, 
topaz, turquoise and other stones are made. The gold framework is sometimes twisted or of daéddéd work. This 
last is one of the oldest and most characteristic forms. The name is taken from the pretty and sweetly-scented 
babul or kikar (Acacia Arabica), which is a ball of delicate yellow filaments. It is also called £4ér-dar, or thorn- 
work. Convex forms, as the centres of brooches, the fringing balls set round miniatures, &c., are studded over 
with the minute gold points, each of which, with a patience and delicacy of hand that defy European imitation, is 
separately soldered to the thin plate base. Good, soft gold alone is used for the points, while the base is of slightly 
inferior metal. The articles are finished by being placed into a sharply acid bath, which produces a clear mat-gold 
bloom, that does not long survive wear and tear. Major McMahon says that various castes wore ornaments of 
this sort before its suitability for objects of English use came to notice. 


A bolder form of similar work is called gokru, and is based apparently on the dur. (The cal trap of Indian 
and also of medizeval European warfare, a ball studded with spikes thrown to impede the progress of cavalry, is 
also called a gokru). This is worn by Jat men as an earring, and the same treatment is applied to women’s 
bracelets. Among other patterns produced by soldering small details on a base may be mentioned a rose pattern 
of minute flowers. This is common all over India, but is perhaps most perfectly done in the red-stained gold 
ornaments of Burmah. The miniature paintings of Delhi are frequently set in gold cable twist patterns as 
bracelets, necklets and brooches. Small plaques of Pertabgarh enamel, a semi-translucent green incrusted with 
tiny gold-chased patterns of figures and animals, are also, with true and false avanturine, mounted in a similar way. 
The almost invariable feature of Delhi work is a thin shell of gold incrusted with better gold, or with stones of 
some kind, and afterwards filled with hard lac. The enamel work is often spoiled by being done on gold too thin 
to withstand without distortion the heat of the enamel fire. 


Another speciality of Delhi is the incrustation of jade, with patterns of which the stem work is in gold and the 
leaves and flowers in garnets, rubies, diamonds, &c. For examples of the best of older work we must now go to 
the great European collections, where are objects of a size and beauty seldom met with in India. The mouthpieces 
of hookahs, the hilts of swords and daggers, the heads of walking-canes, and the curious crutch-like handle of the 
gesain’s or byrag?’s staff, also called a éyragz, are, with lockets and brooches for English ware, the usual application 
of this costly and beautiful work. Each individual splinter of ruby or diamond may not be intrinsically worth very 
much, but the effect of such work as a whole is often very rich. 


The murassia kér, or jewel-setter, was formerly often called upon to set stones, so that they could be sewn into 
jewelled cloths. For this purpose, as when the stone was to be incrusted upon another, as with minute diamonds 
or pearls on large garnets—a common Delhi form—or on jade, he works with gold foil and a series of small chisel- 
like tools and fine agate burnishers. The open work claw-settings which leave the underside of a stone clear, 
have been copied from European work. There is no dodge of the European jeweller, such as tinted foil backing 
for inferior stones, or fitting two splints of stone to form one, that is not known to the Delhi workmen. These 


and many other devices they have zot learned from Europe, for they are tricks of the trade common to all 
countries. 
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It is easy to find fault with a certain quality of flimsiness and gaudiness in the articles unfolded day by day in 
hotels and dak bungalows all over the country and exposed for sale in shops; but now-a-days people will not pay a 
sufficient price for good work. The conditions of the trade, too, would seem to be fatal to the production of such 
masterpieces as we read of and sometimes find. In former times a good workman with his family was dependent 
on the court or on some wealthy noble. He was often harshly treated, and though he was never suffered to want, 
he seldom received what would now be considered a fair equivalent for his labour. But he was provided for 
whether he worked or played, and plied his task with a leisurely consideration and care now impossible. The 
wonder is rather, when the rapacity and also the expenses of the dealer or middleman are taken into consideration, 
that so fair a value is given for the money spent on Delhi jewellery. 


SitversMiTHs’ Work.—Turning from jewellery proper to silversmiths’ work of the larger sort, it is doubtful 
whether so much is now done as formerly, and it would seem that Europeans who spend much money on race and 
other prize cups and similar wares from England, are scarcely aware of the powers of native workmen. A largeandbold 
treatment of silver is a tradition of Indian work, but it is only now coming into favour among the silversmiths of Europe 
and America. The artistic roughly-chiselled silver of Messrs. Tiffany of New York, which was reckoned a novelty, 
has some points in common with Indian work, especially in that it was not like most European work, teased with 
a uniform high finish. Large ookahs chased and perforated with elaborate garniture of open work, ch7z/lum 
covers, and chains with pendant fishes and other fanciful dve/ogues, abkhoras or drinking vessels for wealthy 
Muhammadans, spice-boxes or Jaxdans similar to the familiar copper article, models of cooking pots for wedding 
presents, and occasionally for wealthy Hindus such sacrificial wares as the Mandigan (or bull of Shiva) with a 
canopied arrangement for dropping Ganges water on the idol during worship, or the argha, an oval fatera that 
represents the female energy, are the principal objects now made. The chaféra, or metal-chaser, carries on his 
trade separately from the smith, who, like the blacksmith of the Sialkot and Gujrat damascened work, confines 
himself to forging and shaping. Beaten foliage like that of Cutch is wrought, and the superficial engraving of 
English silver plate is skilfully imitated. 


No workmen are more careful than Indian gold and silversmiths in the handling of the precious metals. As 
they use no benches, their filings cannot be preserved, as in English shops, in a leather apron fitted to a drawer ; 
but they file on a wooden standard set in a large dish, and their small crucibles for casting are most carefully 
handled. Yet it pays some people to buy their ashes and sweepings for the sake of such gold and silver as they 
may yield. The leading silversmith of Delhi presents his to the poor of his caste, and a respectable sum is annually 
extracted from the refuse of his shop. It is not often that beaten silver work of the boldest kind is seen in process 
of execution—that is to say, the embossed plates of a silver howda, the large cartouche-shaped pendants of the 
necklaces with which the elephant is adorned, the state chairs made for Rajas and chiefs, and similar objects. It 
is impossible not to admire the boldness with which the metal is handled in many of these works, but it must be 
admitted that when new they are not free from a touch of vulgarity. 


The steps of gradation from such work to the ornaments in common use are really very slight. There is no 
difference in the processes or tools, and the silversmith who shapes the ornament that crowns a native lady’s head 
does not give it much higher finish than the elephant pendant receives. In this, as in the goldsmith’s neater craft, 
the die or ¢happa is greatly used with a notable economy of labour. The ornament represents in many cases 
merely so much money, and neither the owner nor the maker, who is usually as much shroff or money-lender as 
craftsman, care greatly about its form. Many of the forms, however, are beautiful, and few are entirely without 
interest. At Delhi a large variety is made, because the women of Rajputana, as well as those from the nearer 
districts, are now customers. 


Mock JEWELLERY.—Large quantities of sham jewellery made of brass, coloured glass, and plain glass with tinted 
foil behind it, are sold. These preserve the native forms of earrings, bracelets and head ornaments, and are often very 
pretty. Year by year, however, a larger number of European imitations are imported; notably large brass beads in 
open work rudely counterfeiting filigrain. It is not always easy to say in such things where Germany or Birmingham 
ends and Delhi begins, for the stamped tinsel settings are combined with wire, silk and beads in a most ingenious 
way, till the completed ornament resembles those made in good materials of real native work. There is no 
affectation, however, about the ornaments cast in zinc for very poor people, where the workmanship, though 
following the forms of silver and gold, is rough and costless as the material. A considerable amount of taste is 
displayed in the stringing and arrangement of small coloured glass beads. From one shop the writer purchased 
32 necklaces of different patterns, some in beads, others made of seeds and suitable for fagzrs, &c., others of lac, 
coated with yellow foil, with coins, also in lac, hanging to them, and others in wood. No two were alike, and the 
price asked for the 32 was two rupees. To a native purchaser it would have been less. Nowhere else can so 
much bravery be bought at so cheap a rate; and from the proverbs quoted by Dr. Fallon, in his dictionary, about 
Delhi dandyism, it would appear that cheap finery is a “note” of the place. : 


Brass AND CoppER WarE.—The coppersmiths are no less skilful than the workers in silver. In the Lahore 
and other copper éazars, visitors are invariably offered real Delhi stew-pans ; and most of the smiths from other 
places admit that they are not so skilful with the hammer and stake (savdén) as those at Delhi. In shaping a 
circular vessel of changing diameter they find it necessary to solder pieces on; while a good Delhi coppersmith 
shapes the whole without joint from one piece. Nests (ganj) of stewpans, with cleanly defined edges fitting closely 
into each other, are the usual articles made, and they are often admirable specimens of plain hammer work. Brass 
articles are tastefully ornamented by the chatera with foliage in low relief. There is a considerable production, 
too, of small fantastic toys in brass, roughly made, but often ingenious. The native merry-go-round seen at fairs 
furnishes one model, and railway trains, carts, grotesque figures and toy vessels of all sorts are also made. 
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The best Hindu sacrificial brass wares come from Benares and Muttra, but many are now made at Delhi. 
Small boxes of brass, with lids perforated in foliated patterns and furnished with a false lid in which a small mirror 
is fixed, are favourite possessions of native ladies, who use them to keep cardamoms, betel nut, or small articles of 
adornment. These are made in great numbers and find their way into Rajputana as well as all over the Punjab. 
The trade in brass small wares, however, is not likely to increase very largely, on account of the competition of 
German articles of a similar kind which are now imported in great numbers. The wholesale rates at which these 
are delivered to dealers are almost incredibly low. There is a special fabrication of things for this market, and 
the most important condition is that they shall cost the importer very little. When serviceable umbrellas are 
supplied at ten shillings a dozen, it may be imagined that stamped tin and brass boxes, pocket mirrors, beads, 
pocket knives, buttons and other varieties of German small wares which are sold by pedlars sitting in the streets 
of all large towns and at all fairs and country-side gatherings, are about the most minute and least costly objects 
known in modern trade. A great part of these things are, in plain English, mere rubbish, and the wonder is that 
they find purchasers at any price. The workmen of Delhi, it must be confessed, are themselves apt at this sort 


of trade, and it would occupy much space to enumerate the trivialities of local production exposed for sale in the 
Chandni Chauk. 


Trin Fort.—Punnah or tin foil is made here, and tinted sometimes with coloured varnish; it serves as gold tinsel. 
A surface of wood covered with this material and then painted on in foliated patterns used to be a favourite form of 
decoration for doors, some of which are to be found in the fine old mansions in the older parts of the city. German 


orsidue, however, is made in so many forms, and imported at so cheap a rate, that this trade is scarcely likely to 
survive. 


Mirrors, &c.—Imported plate and common glass are silvered in the old style with mercury and tin foil, and the 

edges are often bevelled and cut by the workmen with the aid of corundum powder. Many of these looking-glasses are 

mounted in a gaudy style with borders of painted glass, and an arrangement by which they stand at an angle or 
fold flat. Glass bangles are said to be made. They are certainly sold in large quantities. 


Lac BancLes.—Lac bangles, incrusted with spangles in stamped orsidue and with beads, are made in large 
numbers. Some are coated with tin, ground and applied as a paint, and then covered with a tinted varnish, a 
method of obtaining a metallic glimmer through colour which is characteristic of many Indian forms of decoration. 
The lac bangle trade is almost entirely in the hands of women. 


Ivory-Carvinc.—Ivory-carving is practised by only one or two artisans. It is impossible to praise the camels, 
elephants, bullock va¢hs and figures here made. They are not equal to the Murshedabad work, from which they are 
manifestly imitated. Combs, paper-knives and other small objects, often ornamented with the figure of a bird, 


or perforated in geometric open-work patterns like those of Amritsar, are also made. __ But the art cannot be said 
to flourish. 


Woop-Carvinc.—Neither is wood-carving a prosperous or popular business. here are some particularly fine 
examples of old doors and doorways in the city, but nothing of 1 importance is now produced. It has been demon- 
strated, however, that, supposing a demand were to arise, there are carvers capable of rivalling the old work. 


STONE-CARVING.— Stone-carving is not very extensively practised, but there are numerous examples of modern 
work which show a high average of excellence. The spandrels or mzhridbs of doorways seem to be the favourite 
field for the stone-carver’s art. The foliage, as in all modern work, is excessively suave and flowing in line, and 


somewhat tiny in detail; contrasting in this respect with the simpler and more rigid lines and scantier forms of the 
ornament of the best periods. 


PLAsTER Work.—In the open courts and larger rooms of the better class of native houses the pilastersand arcades 
are wrought in plaster work, which, though late in design, is pretty and tasteful in execution. The notable deterioration 
which has taken place of late years in the va7 mzstrz’s (plasterer’s) craft is attributed by the workmen themselves to the 
introduction of the very different method of treating wall-surfaces necessary for our large English buildings, where 
immense stretches of wall have to be covered with plaster as economically as possible. A skilled workman will 
tell you that any cooly can learn to do such work; and as a matter of fact the greater part of the men employed 
by the Public Works Department are only promoted labourers, and very few of them are capable of working out 
such details as the pendentives of vaults or the foliated pilasters and mzhrdés of the arcades which are universal in 
the work of fifty years ago. Even in English bungalows built at that period, the native fancy, though evidently 
ill at ease in our vast, rectangular domestic barns, broke out in quaint panelling on the walls and in ornamented 
mantel-pieces. The barrack and the railway station, however, have now effectually checked this, and the plasterer 


has learnt how to combine the worst and least durable plaster work ever wrought in India with pure utilitarian 
hideousness. 


Detut PorceLain.—Delhi pottery, as purchased and understood by Europeans, is a craft of recent origin. 
For many years large jars or martabdus for native domestic use, jars of a smaller size for the pickles and preserves 
which are specialities of Delhi, and small dawd¢s or inkstands, have been made in a rough sort of porcelain covered 
with a glaze. There was no specimen of the ware in the Punjab Exhibition of 1864, and no notice was taken of 
it by Europeans. In 1869, the writer, passing through Delhi, purchased a number of these jars and took them to 
the London Exhibition of 1870, where their fine texture of glaze, a rough, duck-egg-like coating, was admired by 
connoisseurs. (One of these articles, by the way, happened to be marked martaddn, the native name for a 
jar, and was afterwards described on a museum label as coming from Martabdn, a port on the Burmese coast). 


Since that time new forms have been suggested to the potters. These are mostly flower vases, water-bottles, 
surahis, and similar decorative shapes of Indian or Persian character. As this application of pottery is entirely 
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new to this part of India, there are no traditions to be interfered with. Lack of enterprise and ignorance of the 
possibilities of the art have prevented it from being largely developed. Little has been done to meet the demand, 
and nothing to anticipate or stimulate it. The workmen have been dragged into notice with apparent reluctance, 
and do not * cordially accept opportunities of making money. Bhola is the best known of the Delhi potters. 
Another member of the family was some years since attracted to Jeypore, and works in connection with the School 
of Art there, where pottery similar as to “paste " or body and glaze, but decorated with more skill, is produced. 
The ware, from the fact of the “‘ paste” being an artificial one, z.e., compounded of pounded stone and gum, and 
not a natural clay, has to be made in moulds, and cannot be freely handled and made in a variety of forms on the 
wheel. 


It is curious that so little has been done to improve the paste, as true China clay is found not far from Delhi, 
and is used habitually by the gold and silversmiths for their crucibles. Mr. Mallet, of the Geological Survey, 
writes :—‘ Kaolin is obtained at Kussumpur, near Delhi, from a decomposed granite. The rock is elutriated, and 
the washed Kaolin made up into small cakes, which are chiefly used for white-w ashing. The blue and white Delhi 
pottery is probably made from the same material.” This surmise is a natural one, since China clay, similarly pro- 
cured and prepared, is used in Europe and China for pottery, but never at Delhi, for the ware in slackly burnt 
samples is almost pure sand, and can be rubbed into holes with the finger-nail where the glaze does not hold it 
together. A mixture of the Kaolin with the pounded stone ought to result, if it were sufficiently fired, in a good 
porcelain. As it is, in some of the best pieces, the “ body” is semi-translucent. Blue and a pale-green are the 
colours used for decoration. The patterns are poor in design, and though the general air of the product is delicate 
and pretty, it has a somewhat sickly quality, happily described by a connoisseur as ‘‘ anemic’? when compared 
with the fulness of colour and richness of pattern of Multan ware. The potters of the latter place, it may be noted, 
are Muhammadans, and of very different social standing from the umbhar. The Delhi potters are Hindus, and 
probably of the ordinary kumbhar or potter caste. 


EarTHEN Toys.—In unglazed earthen pottery, there is not much to note. At fair times Delhi produces, perhaps, 
a larger variety than is seen elsewhere of these grotesque toys and figurines, which periodically call forth the invention 
of the Indian potter and notably add to his income. Here, indeed, as the city is regarded as a place of pleasure, 
their sale goes on all the year round. It is at fair times that caricature portraits in burnt clay, rudely painted, are 
produced ; and stories are told of too sensitive civil officers making the potters’ fortunes by buying up libellous 
representations of their features and figure. This toy trade, popular all over India, is the root from which the 
remarkable figure modelling of the North-West Provinces has grown. 


Mopets or Snakes.—A skilful toy-maker, Hera Singh, produces models of snakes in terra-cotta, which are 
carefully coloured from the plates in Sir Joseph Fayrer’s 7hanatophidia and other works, and sold to civil officers 
for use in ¢tahsil offices as a help towards the identification of snakes for the destruction of which rewards are 
offered by the Government. The models are beautifully made and coloured. 


Basket-Makinc.—Another recent trade, which seems likely to be popular in its humble way, is basket-making. 
Tiffin baskets, work and tea-tables, chairs and other articles, are now made in split bamboo with bands of coloured 
splints. The work is fairly neat and strong. The baskét-makers call themselves Rajptits; but as this is the 
answer most Hindus of low degree give when asked to what caste they belong, it need not be taken very seriously. 
Cane is not used, and the Chinese basket-maker, who gets the best work of Calcutta and Bombay, does not com- 
pete with local labour. 


Try Workinc.—Among new trades may also be mentioned the growing use of native-made tin ware. A great 
number of tin-lined packing cases are imported, and here, as elsewhere, they are put to use. But the Delhi tinmen 
seem to be more skilful than those of other regions, and among other things, their tin lanterns may be specially 
noted for neatness of make. 


SEAL ENGRAVING.—Seal engraving is an art which, owing probably to the unusual skill of two generations of en- 
gravers who worked in the Dariba, is considered to be a speciality of Delhi. All that can be done in Persian letter- 
cutting on seals is done here, but there has never been in India any good intaglio cutting as it is understood in 
Europe. It is curious that races which excel in minute work should have so completely neglected this form of art. 


PapER.—Paper of the usual fibrous and rough quality is made in the city and finds ready sale, as it is good of 


its kind. 


EMBROIDERED SHOES.—Connected with the gold and silver wire trade about to benoticed in detail, isthe consider- 
able trade in embroidered shoes for which Delhi has long been celebrated. The variety of patterns and shapes is 
remarkable, even in a country where fantasy runs riot. Nothing could be prettier or more dainty than some of the 
slippers made for native ladies’ wear, embroidered with seed pearls, usually false, with spangles and every variety 
of gold and silver thread, and inlaid with red, black or emerald green leather in decorative patterns. Gilded and 
silvered leather are also used. Sometimes gold and silver embroidery is worked on cloth over a basis of leather. 
Men’s shoes are often no less elaborate. In 1864, according to Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell, Delhi exported shoes to 
the value of four lacs of rupees yearly. It is probable that the trade has greatly increased since that time, for the 
railway has opened new markets, and shapes unknown in the Punjab are now made, e.g. the Maratha shoe with a 
heavy, cleft, broad toe, much turned up. English forms are creeping into use. No sumptuary regulation to 
restrain extravagance in gilded shoes, and enforce the use of plain black leather, could be half so potent as the 
unwritten ordinance which permits an Oriental to retain a pair of patent leather boots on stockinged feet, and 
requires him to doff shoes of native make when in the presence of a superior. In time, perhaps, the preference 
for European forms, consequent on this ordinance, may tell on the Delhi shoe trade; but hitherto it cannot fairly 
be said to have done it much harm. 
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TExtTILE Fasrics.—Turning to textile fabrics, in spite of the large importation of piece-goods from Europe, one of 
the visible signs of whichis the busy piece-goods dazér off the Chandni Chauk, there is a considerable cotton weaving 
industry here, and turbans and scarves of local make are largely exported. If hand-loom weaving is dying, which, 
taking India as a whole, would seem to be the case, it must be admitted it is dying hard in the Punjab. The fine 
muslins which were formerly woven for the wealthy still survive. In the portraits of Mughal nobles, as in 
illustrations of popular poetry, figures are constantly represented attired in muslin so transparent that the under- 
garments show clearly through. The oft-repeated story of the Emperor who reproached his daughter for being 
imperfectly clad when she was swathed in many yards of fine muslin, is quoted as a proof of the skill with which 
gossamer webs of cotton were produced. A market for these fine muslins has now to be sought in native states, 
and it is at Patiala and Nabha and in Rajputana that they are mainly disposed of. Compared with the bulk of the 
European importations of cotton goods, the local production, however, is but small. Some fancy dyeing, including 
the curious knot and stripe dyeing in which patterns are produced by tying up minute pockets of the cloth with 
fine thread in simple ornamental forms, and then immersing in dyes of different colours, is done. This work 


competes with the bolder and (artistically speaking) better knot dyeing of Rajputana, for which region Delhi is 
now a great mart. 


The rapid development of the wheat trade has given a great impetus to the weaving of gunny bags—a trade 
which is entirely new and sternly utilitarian in character. 


GoLp AND SILVER Emprowerry.—In popular estimation Delhi stands pre-eminent for its lighter and more 
decorative manufactures, such as jewellery and embroidery. The embroidery in which gold and silver thread are 
used is commercially the most important. True £himkhad, like those of Benares and Ahmedabad, in which gold 
and silver threads are loom-wrought, is not made, the closest approach to it in the whole of the Punjab being 
the gold and silk weaving of Multan and Bahawalpur, and the gold and silk belt-weaving on a stout warp of 
Amritsar. According to Mr. Stogdon, C.S., who furnished some valuable and trustworthy notes on the gold and. 
silver wire industries of Delhi to the Report of the Internal Trade of the Punjab, 1881-82, it is calculated that 
about 50,000 souls are employed here in this and its kindred trades, and that about 327,950 miles of silver and 
silver-gilt wire are annually produced. Much of this is used for covering silk thread with silver or gold, when it is 
called white or yellow ka/abatin. 


The purity of the metals used, which in former times, especially at Lahore, was the subject of stringent 
regulation and surveillance both on the part of Governments and the guilds of wire-drawers, is now necessarily left 
to the exigencies of a trade in which cheapness is yearly growing a more essential condition. A sort of assay, 
however, is consequent on the demand of the Municipality for octroi duty. Mr. Stogden thus describes this part 
of the business: “ The Municipal Committee have established an octroi station in Delhi. To this station the 
dealers bring their raw material to be melted down, and the amount of duty payable by them depends on the 
quality of the ingot they intend to turn out. The scale is as follows: Gold sanda/a, Re. 1-8 per ingot of 75 ¢o/as ; 
silver kandala, Re. 1-4 ditto; sham gold, 8 annas per ingot of 75 ¢o/as; ditto silver, 4 annas; kandala mel (half 
silver, half copper) 12 annas per ingot; silver wire, three pie per oda. The dealer presents his silver and copper 
to be weighed, and on payment of the duty a receipt is granted to him. He then takes his metal into the station 
and melts it down in an earthen crucible, called £athé/a, in one of the numerous compartments set aside for the 
purpose. From the crucible he pours it into an iron mould called reya. The bar or ingot of silver and copper 
when thus melted down is called gu/i. If it is intended to work gold leaf into it, it is about 8 inches long by 13 
inches square. The guw//i is then made over to the £andala kash, or wire-drawer.”’ 

It is scarcely worth while to follow Mr. Stogdon or Mr. Baden-Powell through a careful description of the 
processes by which this ingot is first gilded and subsequently drawn into wire. The chief difference between wire- 
drawing in England and India lies, after all, in the lack of machinery in the latter country. There is, however, 
wonderful delicacy of hand and skill that can only be attained by long years of practice in some of the processes. 
The flattening of a row of slender wires with a hammer as they are drawn over a tiny steel anvil, into minute 
ribbons of equal width, is one of those feats of manual dexterity, the exceeding skilfulness of which a bystander 
can only realize by an attempt to imitate it. Similarly, nothing can look easier than the covering of thread with 
these minute ribbons. ‘The thread hangs from a hook in the ceiling and is wound on an iron spindle. The work- 
man gives the spindle a quick twirling motion by passing it rapidly under the palm of his hand over a sort of 
greave that covers his thigh ; while the thread is rapidly spinning, the gilt wire is applied. The workman’s hand, 
accompanied by a glistening streak of gold, travels rapidly upwards with no apparent effort, but it leaves the 
thread perfectly covered with gold evenly coiled, no silk showing and no uneven overlapping. The exceeding 
tenuity to which gilded silver can be drawn out and yet retain an unbroken surface of gold has been continually 
dwelt upon in all accounts of wire-drawing. It does not pay to draw out tinsel so fine. Silver, unfortunately, 
will bear the admixture of a considerable quantity of copper without losing colour to ordinary eyes; and Delhi 
kalabatin contains often more copper than the purchaser bargained for. ‘The various qualities of gold thread are 
discriminated at a glance with perfect accuracy by experts. I have often failed to assort a series of skeins 
according to their value—a task which is easy to any gold embroiderer. 


It is evident from a tradition mentioned in Mr. Griffiths’ catalogue of Bombay contributions to the Calcutta 
International Exhibition, 1884, that the manufacture of gold thread is of some standing. Mr. Griffiths writes : 
‘‘Ahmeddbad and Surat workers state that their ancestors came from Champdner, and that the craft was 
originally carried on by Musalmans at Delhi and Agra, under the patronage of the Mughal Government. A 
tradition is current that a goldsmith from Champdaner went to Delhi and happened to see gold and silver thread, 
and wanted to learn the art, but could get no information. Feigning blindness, he got himself employment-as a 
cooly to hammer the bars of silver. There he learned the art of gilding and drawing wire to the required thinness. 
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He afterwards opened a workshop in his native town, whence the process was carried to Ahmedabad, Paithan in 
the Nizam’s territory, Surat, Yeola, Poonah and Bombay.” This story is told, mutatzs muntandis, of nearly every 
skilled handicraft in existence, but it seems to show that the art was unknown in the rich Hindu region of Guzerat. 
The gold thread work of Galburga, further south, was also Muhammadan. So it appears likely that the early 


Hindu civilization, concerning the splendours of which so much has been written, was: innocent of golden 
tissues. 


Embroidery on leather for shoes has been mentioned as one of the uses to which gold thread is put. But 
this is only one of many uses. As gold thread is not easily worked on the needle, it is usually laid on the surface 
of the cloths to be ornamented, and tacked down at intervals with a stitch of silk through the fabric. To do this 
conveniently, so that one hand is free to pass the reel on which the gilt thread is wound, while the other stitches 
it down, a frame is necessary ; hence gold embroidery is called sarchéé (frame work). But this name seems to be 
used to distinguish more particularly the large embossed work familiar in State elephant housings, throne covers 
and the like. The finest examples of this work must be sought for in native States and in European museums, 
and it is but seldom that large and important pieces are now wrought. 


In cases where the whole of the field is to be covered with gold work, a stout cotton cloth is stretched on the 
frame. On this the design is drawn by the draughtsman, and the parts to be raised are worked over with thick, 
soft cotton, dyed yellow, passed on the surface from a reel, and stitched down at each passing with ordinary 
sewing thread. The centre veins of leaves and other forms are marked with stitching, and a kind of modelled 
surface is thus produced in thick cotton thread. Over these forms the gold and silver thread is laid, their lines 
following sometimes those of the cotton underlay and sometimes going in opposite directions. For the grounds, 
varieties of basket-work and herring-bone stitches are adopted; spangles and lines of twisted wire are introduced 
to mark and relieve the leading lines of the pattern. Several men work at once on these fabrics, and they are not 
so long in execution as this description may seem to indicate. The sheen of the gold threads interlaced in 
different directions as they cross over raised surfaces, produces a brilliant and, in large pieces, a splendid effect. 
In cases where coloured silk velvet is bordered with raised gold embroidery of this kind, the velvet is sewn on 
strong cotton cloth, and during the work the parts to be left plain are kept carefully covered up. In the same 
way caps, cushions, tea cosies and other trifles are wrought; but as relief is not always necessary, as in large 
throne cloths, elephant housings and the like, the forms are not always embossed in cotton. 


A pretty variety of gold embroidery which has become popular of late years is called mzna work, because of 
a slight resemblance to c/ozsonné enamel. The outlines of foliage are done in gilt thread, but the leaves and 
flowers in brightly coloured silk. On a suitable ground this work is very charming. Table covers, panels for 
screens, mantel-piece borders and ornaments for brackets seem to be the favourite objects. It must be admitted 
that Bombay and Sindh run Delhi pretty close in bharat kam (filled-in work), as they call £archéb ; but the 
largest Bombay maker, Daudbhay in the Kalbadevi road, ‘employs a large number of workmen who are 
principally from Delhi.” Since the world of fashion has decreed that gold and silver embroidery, for many years 
considered theatrical and pretentious, is only picturesque and beautiful, some excellent work has been produced 
for ladies’ dresses. The shape of these change so quickly in the western world, however, that the Delhi artizan 
has scarcely completed a skirt or a dress front when it is hopelessly out of fashion and useless. 


Strange forms of bygone periods are still adhered to, such as the bwrnous opera-cloak and loosely-fitting 
jackets with open sleeves. Borders and trimmings, it is being discovered, are a safer field for the exercise of the 
art. A very dainty sort of embroidery is worked on net, and in this case the gold thread is not passed but run 
through. Gold sprays are also wrought on white muslin 7amdénz, with an effect similar to that of the well-known 
Lucknow work. The variety of embroidered caps worked for the better classes of natives in real gold and silk, 
and for those of lower degree in tinsel, is beyond enumeration. Women are employed in cap-making, and many 
shops are devoted exclusively to the sale of caps. Nautch-women’s dresses are often triumphs of gaudy and 
gilded broidery. Weddings consume a large amount of finery, and on holidays and at fairs gilt lace, real or false, 
makes all the children gay. 


It is only by a visit to a native State on the eve of the marriage of a chief, when the wedding dresses are 
being prepared, that any idea can be formed of the immense quantities of gilt lace consumed on such occasions. 
The beauty of the patterns, wrought with gold lace of varying widths, is equalled only by their endless variety. 
The straight, slender ribands are twisted into flowers and foliage, diapered patterns, and scrolls of every conceivable 
form. It must be confessed that the fabrics on which these marvels are wrought are now-a-days of the most crude 
and violent colours of which the aniline dyers of Europe are capable. 


A large quantity of gold and silver thread is used by the pipe-maker in the manufacture of hoofa snakes and 
pipes. This is prettily variegated with coloured silk, and no small skill and neatness are displayed in their plaiting. 
The patua or patolti makers work up a great deal in stringing necklaces, head ornaments and bracelets together, 
the ties being usually in gilt thread. In the pardndas or queue terminations for the three long tails of hair affected 
by native ladies, pretty combinations of gilt thread with brightly coloured silk are produced. The pardnda is also 
frequently made in embossed silver. The tassels of the azdrband, the universally worn py/éma string of silk, are 
frequently costly arrangements in silk and gold thread, which is also worked into a great variety of fringes for 
decorative purposes. Some of this is wrought on a tiny loom, the heddles of which are perforated cards that can 
be grasped and turned in one hand. One sort of fringe of flattened gilt wire is worked weft-wise in a miniature 
loom into a warp of silk, beyond which the loops of wire are carried and secured round an iron L-shaped hook 
attached to the weaver's waist. When the loop is full the wires are released and cut open; a loose fringe of 
glistening gold is thus bordered by a hem of silk. Similar work is still wrought in London for pantomime dresses, 
&c., but this is, perhaps, the only survival of the old methods in Europe. There is no end to the variety of 
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braiding and edging made. The invariable practice seems to be to braid by hand, holding the card taut to an iron 
hook on a small standard fixed on a pedestal, which is very frequently the carved base of one of the enriched 
pillars common in the old buildings of Delhi. 


Gold lace proper is not now, Mr. Stogdon writes, so much used as before the Mutiny. ‘At present Husain 
Bakhsh and his son Aziz Bakhsh are the only manufacturers in Delhi.” The machine used is: an exceedingly 
neat contrivance, an elaborate loom in miniature, the heddle strings converging to a sort of pedal board, like that 
of an organ on a minute scale. The great toe, which in the native foot is flexible and free in movement, picks 
out and depresses each heddle in turn with unerring precision. This quadrumanous facility of grasp is of the 
greatest use in silk-winding, braiding, and gilt cord-making, the great toe being constantly used to hold the work. 


Sirk Emprorwery.—Silk embroidery is of several kinds. A long, loose stitch in white filoselle, worked in 
pine or other forms on grey, blue and other colours of Cashmere (English), is one of the commonest. Shawls 
and articles of female attire are the usual forms, but it is not now fashionable. The woollen fabrics of Cashmere 
and Amritsar are also decorated with silk embroidery. This is frame work in all cases. Satin of European 
make is coming into increased use for silk embroidery, and some of the recent patterns, notably one counter- 
feiting the markings in peacocks’ feathers, are brilliant and effective. As a rule, however, it can scarcely be 
said that this gay and attractive work is good or even tolerable art when judged by any serious standard. There 
seems to be a touch of flimsiness in most Delhi work, and this characteristic is not likely to be cured by the 
determination of the public, on one hand, to pay cheap prices, and of the dealer, on the other, to secure large 
profits. 


TINsEL Printinc.—Some cotton-printing is done of no remarkable quality. Silver tinsel-printing on Turkey 
red muslin is made in quantities for weddings, &c., but it is inferior to that of Kangra and Rohtak. 


Detut Partntinc.—The miniature painting of Delhi has grown from the practice of illuminating costly MS. 
books, introduced from Persia, and greatly in favour at the Mughal court in its palmy days. The names of 
caligraphers of the 13th century still survive in Persia, though little remains that can be confidently attributed to 
them. During the 16th and 17th centuries the art, which from the manner of its growth and fostering, as well as 
from the costly splendour of its finest examples, has some right to be called a Royal one, flourished in India. The 
catholic spirit that led the great Akbar to have Sanscrit epics translated into. Persian and to write to Christian 
missionaries asking for copies of their Scriptures, inclined him to look favourably on the limner’s art, though it is 
opposed to Muhammadan religious canons. Abul Fazl, in the Azn-z-Akbari, makes the monarch say :—‘‘ There 
are many that hate painting, but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter had quite peculiar means of 
recognising God ; for in sketching anything that has life, and in devising its limbs one after the other, he must 
come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, and is forced to think of God, the only giver of 
life, and will thus increase in knowledge.” 


The courtly author may be responsible for the form of this utterance, but there can be no doubt about the 
spirit in which the Emperor regarded the liberal arts. It is true that there are no representations of living figures 
in Muhammadan architecture, excepting in the altogether abnormal pottery decorations of the north front of 
Lahore Fort ; but it is clear that the portrait limner was encouraged in the practice of his art. There is scarcely 
an art collection in existence that does not include examples of Perso-Indian pictures. Sir W. W. Hunter writes : 
“The Royal Library at Windsor contains the finest examples in this bye-path of art. A noble manuscript of the 
Shah Jahan Nameh, purchased in Oude for £1,200 in the last century, and now in possession of Her Majesty, 
will amply repay a visit.” The house of Firmin Didot of Paris, however, possessed perhaps the largest and most 
complete collection of ‘examples of this bye-path,” which is, in fact, a broad highway leading, as has been demon- 
strated in Europe, to the highest achievements of pictorial art. M. Ambroise, Firmin Didot and M. P. Barty 
exhibited in the retrospective department of the Paris Exhibition of 1878 works which it would now be difficult to 
match in Persia or India. Recently several leaves of a superb Shah Nameh, each leaf a picture full of most 
elaborate and perfectly wrought detail, have been acquired for the South Kensington Museum by Mr. Purdon 
Clarke. These pictures contain a complete exposition of the architectural forms of Sarmacand and Persia. Many 
similar treasures are still in the possession of native Princes and others belong to wealthy families. The production 
of such work, notwithstanding its minuteness and finish, must have been immense ; for Albert de Mandelso records 
that Akbar was credited with the possession of 24,000 manuscripts richly bound. Many of these, as invariably in 
the case of the Koran, were probably MSS. illuminated in ornaments merely in gold and colour. But many con- 
tained pictures, and one in the Lahore Museum, marked as having belonged to Akbar, seems to have been an 
exposition of the Miracles in the Bible. In later times an English traveller speaks of the Delhi artists as excelling 
in licentious subjects, a line that is followed in secret to this day. 


There is no record of the introduction into India of the practice of painting on ivory. This was probably 
modern, and imitated from the miniatures which, with our grandfathers, took the place of the photograph of to-day. 
It is known that an English miniaturist, one of the earliest members of the Royal Academy and a contemporary 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds—Mr. Ozias Humfrey—spent some years in India, and it is not unlikely his work was 
copied. This is only a surmise, but it is certain that the material used in the older work was invariably fine grey 
paper, like that known as Cashmere paper. The “manner” of the modern Delhi miniature, except when it is 
copied from a photograph, is identical with that of the old portfolio picture or the book illumination. Water colour 
alone is used, and the head is drawn full front (do chashm, two-eyed) or in profile (yek chashm, one-eyed. There 
is, it need scarcely be remarked, no indigenous oil-painting of any kind throughout the country. 
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There are “‘ Delhi painters” in Calcutta and Bombay, and a large amount of work is annually sold. Pictures 
of the chief public buildings of Northern India are used to embellish carved ebony caskets. Others of small size 
are set in gold and sold as jewellery. Books and frames filled with a series of portraits of the Mughal dynasties 
are favourite subjects. Akbar II in duréar is frequently repeated, with a British officer who keeps his cocked hat 
on in the royal presence. The beauties of the court are also drawn, and it is noticeable that the Persian artist 
(those of Delhi claim Persian descent) paints the light-coloured Persian complexion and ignores the dusky hues of 
India. An exception is made in favour of Ranjit Singh, who is also represented as very dark. Sketches are 
extant which show that in former times the Delhi artists sketched from nature, but by dint of repeating the same 
heads over and over again, the features naturally become conventionalized and exaggerated, so that peculiarities 
like Alamgir’s long nose and Nur Mahal’s round face are at once recognisable. In the same way, in the early 
days of “ Punch,” before the multiplication of photographs put so many authentic studies from nature in the hands 
of the artist, familiar types were drawn and redrawn, until Lords Brougham, Derby and Disraeli were indicated 
with a very few strokes. A characteristic of all Indian work is that the craftsman learns to do one thing, and then 
goes on doing it for the rest of his life. The Delhi draughtsman many years ago learnt how to draw English 
gentlemen and ladies and English soldiers, and to-day, when left to himself, he shows English people in the costume 
of thirty yearsago. The lady, even in pictures of a railway station, wears a huge poke bonnet, large gigot 
sleeves, her waist is just under her arm, her skirts are narrow and short, and tied sandals are on her feet. ‘The 
British officer invariably wears a cocked hat and a high cravat, while the private soldier is crowned by the tall 
infantry shako with a large round knob atop, a head-dress, by the way, which, copied from our troops, is still worn 
by the retinues of some native princes. 

The introduction of photography is gradually bringing about a change in Delhi miniatures. The artists are 
ready to reproduce in colour any portrait that may be given to them ; and, although sometimes the hardness of 
definition and a certain inky quality of the shadows of some photographs are intensified, much of their work in this 
line is admirable. The stiffness which used to be their unfailing characteristic is disappearing ; landscape, a 
branch of art treated in indigenous art with stern conventionality, is attempted in a freer spirit, and it seems not 
unlikely that a new and perhaps more fresh and vital way of looking at nature may be adopted. Supposing this 
change to be desirable, a point that is not absolutely certain, the Delhi work of to-day is strongly marked by the 
faults of its qualities—the excessive delicacy and minuteness of handling, well expressed by their customary phrase, 
ck bal galm—a brush of a single hair, the quality of the handling being far more esteemed than sound drawing, 
good colour, or truth of effect. The ivory used for miniatures is prepared in the city, and the mounts, said to be of 
Aleppo glass, are also cut, rounded and polished here. 





Kamacri Work.—It has been already remarked that there is no indigenous oil-painting in the country. 
Chests and other articles in wood are painted at Delhi in the old fashion, ¢.¢., in water-colour protected by varnish. 
In old examples, as in the doors mentioned above, the surface was covered entirely with tin-foil, over which more 
or less transparent colour was worked. The most accomplished workman of to-day in this line, Nidmut Ulla, 
only lays tin on the parts where the effect of gold is to be produced. This way of decorating wood takes its 
name, Kamagri, from the bow—Aaman—which in some parts of the Punjab is still made and painted in the 
traditional fashion. The well-known Kashmir papier maché work is of a somewhat similar kind. 


GURGAON DISTRICT. 

At the ancient town of Rewari, near the Rajputana border, there is a large manufacture of brass and pewter 
ware almost exclusively for Hindu use. The greater bulk consists of cooking utensils ; but fancy articles involving 
chasing, engraving and parcel tinning are also produced and exported. The value of the wares produced in this 
town in 1881-82 was estimated at Hsgo,525. The articles made are lamps of different sorts, the upright standard 
on a large circular base, hanging lamps, inkstands and pen cases, hookahs, bells and water-vessels of different 
kinds. Some of these were illustrated in the first number of the “‘ /owrnal of Indian Art.’ The construction of 
the cart bell (sang) is curious, the mouth being closed by a number of leaf-like plates turning inwards and upwards 
from the rim, like the recurved petals of a flower. This arrangement is supposed to produce a characteristic 
vibration suggested by the word zang. The Rewari hookah is usually made with a handle or ear, a form never 
used by Muhammadans. Rajputana was formerly, and is still, largely supplied with brass ware from Rewari, but 
the opening of the railway to Delhi, which passes Rewari, is said to be taking the trade to the larger city. The 
workmen engaged in this craft are, like many skilled artizans of the Punjab, a miserable race, burdened from their 
apprenticeship with a load of debt from which they are never able to escape. The dealers, whose slaves they are, 
are thriving and well-to-do. They supply the workmen with metal and pay for the work by weight. They are 
ready to advance money to their bondsmen for weddings and other extravagances, and thus secure a monopoly of 
their labour so close that it is almost impossible to get any work done except through their medium. 


Woop Carvinc.—In this, as in other districts, there is the usual skill in wood carving, evident, for the most 
part, in the ornaments carved round doors. At Bhera in the Shahpur district, and at Chiniot in the Jhang 
district, the craft has reached a higher development, but there are very few towns in the Punjab where wood 
carving is not practised. The work of the Gurgaon district, though not below the average, is not notable for any 
surpassing excellence. A curious local industry of a small kind is the carving of spoons, sometimes of exceeding 
thinness, in a white wood resembling sycamore. 


Musiin WeavinG.—It is scarcely necessary to say that hand-loom weaving of coarse cloths, for rustic wear, 
is practised here, as elsewhere throughout the Province. At Rewari, in addition to this semi-domestic industry, 
there is a manufacture of fine muslin for turbans. The yarns for these superior goods are always imported either 
from Bombay mills or from England, as the home-spun yarn from Punjab cotton is too coarse for the purpose. 
The large colony of weavers of muslin goods at Rewari are known as Multani juhalas (Mooltan weavers) and 
they are completely in the hands of the local wholesale turban dealers. 
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WooLLen Fasrics.—Woollen fabrics are made in several villages of the district, but there is no regular trade. 


MiscELLaNgEous.—Glass bangles and shoes are made at Sohna, iron vessels and cutlery at Jacombpur, 
Darapur and Tankri, and durrees (cotton rugs) at Palwal. Excepting the brass and pewter ware of Rewari, how- 
ever, already noticed, there is little in the way of manufactures that calls for special notice in this district. 


KARNAL DISTRICT. 


TRINKETS.—Panipat in this district has long been noted for small wares in metal of various kinds. A peculiar 
bead-like ornament, known as mofzs or pearls, skilfully made in thin silver, is one of the specialities of the place. 
A necklace of six rows costs about Rs 30; of three rows, about Rs1o. There is no chasing or ornaments of any 
kind, but the silver is a good colour and the beads are perfectly round. Betel-nut cutters (savotas) are here made 
in fanciful forms, the handles being of brass with quaint projections, in which small mirrors and pieces of coloured 
glass are fixed. A good one costs two or three rupees. Scissors are similarly ornamented; the handles being 
made of brass with bits of coloured glass, rudely simulating jewels, set therein. A pair of scissors costs about six 
annas. ‘These articles are made for export. 


Faprics.—The fabrics produced in the district are of no special interest. The Internal Trade Report for 
1881-82 says that blankets of the ordinary native description are largely exported to other districts; and that the 
Kaithal chautahi, a cotton cloth with borders of red or blue silk, is exported towards Patiala and the Punjab. 


Giass-BLowinc.—Karnal itself has long had a name for glass-blowing. The silvered globes of thin glass, 
which when broken up are used for mirror-worked walls and also sewn into women’s embroidered veils, are in- 
variably said to come,from Karnal. In the descriptive catalogue of the Punjab contributions to the Calcutta 
Exhibition, 1883-84, Mr. Baden-Powell writes :—‘‘ In Karnal rude globes are made for ornaments, the inside being 
silvered with quicksilver and tin foil; the large aperture necessary tor the manipulation is awkwardly covered with 
ozidue. The Karnal glass-makers also prepare the large, thin, pear-shaped glass retorts or carboys in which the 
native manufacture of sal-ammoniac (zaushadar) is effected.” It would be interesting to know whether this 
slender manufacture is a survival of more important works carried on in either Hindu or Mughal times. There has 
never apparently been any lack of small phials for attar of roses, and similar articles blown at one operation; but 
few examples of more substantial forms survive. 


Major Cole, R.E., showed at one of the Simla Art Exhibitions a glass rose-water sprinkler and a hukka bowl 
found at the Muhammadan capital Bijapur (Deccan). These he described as probably of the 16th Century and 
‘‘as rare examples of how glass was formerly used by native kings and chiefs.’’ They are so exceedingly rare 
and abnormal that it appears doubtful whether glass was used at all by native kings and chiefs in this part of India. 
To judge by the photographs, these vessels are of thick, white glass, cut or moulded in a hexagonal diaper pattern 
with fluted necks, all, it must be admitted, of Indian design. Nothing could be more unlike the thin, horn-like 
glass of modern make, grey in colour and full of air bubbles. 


It has often been remarked that in this country there is abundance of material for glass-making, and certainly 
there is no lack of soda. Flint sand is also to be had, nor are lead or borax prohibitively dear. But the difficulty 
in this, as in so many industries, is the lack of fuel. It would probably be cheaper to carry such glass-making 
materials as are to be found in the Punjab to the hearths of Staffordshire, and bring them back made up into 
glass, than to attempt the manufacture on a large scale here. Nor is there any use for glass in the native scheme 
of life, except to contain attars. At all Punjab fairs one of the most popular toys is a glass tube terminating at 
each end in a bulb and enclosing a small quantity of water. The tube is narrowed in the centre by a ring of 
thread, and the slow procession of air bubbles that ensues on reversing the tube is the point and interest of the 
toy. Not one in fifty of these brittle tubes survives the journey home ; but such trifles as this, with bangles and 
rings, are the only uses to which this beautiful material is put. 


HISAR DISTRICT. 


It appears that about 200 artizans are employed in the brass and bell-metal (Ad@zsz) trade of Bhiwani in this 
district, and that their earnings vary from Rs 7, 8 annas per mensem. The ware is exported to all parts of the 
Punjab and to Rajputana. Ornamental work does not appear to be made, but the white metal cups and platters 
sent to the Punjab Exhibition were fairly well finished. Brass is imported from Calcutta, mainly for re-export to 
Bikanér, and old broken brass (f/ii¢) is chiefly used for local purposes. Some brass is manufactured from imported 
copper and zinc, in the proportion of 24 seers of copper to 16 seers of zinc in the maund of 4o seers. The cost of 
the metal thus manufactured is calculated at Rs 26 per maund. Admsz is made with copper and pewter ; the cost 
is Rs 39, 8 annas per maund. 





Besides its brass trade, Bhiwani has a name for carved Chaukats or door-frames. Elaborately carved models, 
mounted with brass, were sent to the Exhibitions at Lahore and Calcutta, and one is now in the Lahore Museum. 
In this district the leathern nukka, metal bound, common in many parts of the Punjab, is quaintly adorned with 
strips and studs of copper, brass, and sometimes silver, roughly engraven. The execution is rough, but no fault 
can be found with the design. Good nukkas thus adorned cost from Rs 5 to Rs 12, and last a long time. 


PHULKARI ON WooLLEN CLotu.—The embroidered woollen ohrnas or chadars of the district are worthy of 
mention, for though nothing could be more homely than the material, or more simple than the design, they are 
thoroughly good and characteristic in effect. Two breadths of narrow woollen cloth are joined with curious open 
work, and covered with archaic ornaments in wool and cotton thread of different colours, needle-wrought in a 
sampler stitch. The cloth is a fine red, though somewhat harsh and coarse in texture, and though all the designs 
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are in straight lines, human figures and creatures are sometimes oddly indicated. The price of these chadars was 
originally about Rs 4, but since a sort of demand has arisen among amateurs interested in Indian fabrics, the rate 
has been doubled. It is scarcely likely that this woollen phudkarz, or “ flower work,” will grow, like the silk and 
cotton one, from a domestic manufacture for local use into a regular production for export trade. Similar chadars 
are made and worn in the Sirsa district. The better known cotton phu/kari embroidered with silk is of exceptional 
excellence in this district. Throughout Hisar and Hansi chadars and skirts of dark indigo or madder-dyed rough 
country cloth, with orange coloured silk in bold patterns, diversified by the insertion of small circular mirrors, are 
worn, especially by the Bishnoi Jat women. The mirrors come from Karnal, where globes of thin glass, about 
four or five inches in diameter, are blown and silvered on the inside. These are broken up, and the fragments are 
used for embroidery, and formerly in the mirror-studded plaster work to be seen in the interiors of buildings of the 
last century. In the Amritsar district are merchants who have pushed the phudkari to such good purpose that it 
has become a profitable industry. It is possible that the extension of the railway may do something for the 
hitherto purely local and domestic industries of this district. 


ROHTAK DISTRICT. 


Mus.in.—The Punjab has never been famous for very fine cotton manufactures, and the Zamzzeéd muslins of 
Rohtak are probably the best produced in the Province. Major Parker reports that the manufacture is limited to 
one family only, and as the article is but little known, the demand for it is small. He also repeats the expressions 
of regret for the probable extinction of a characteristic handicraft, that have so often been heard in reference to 
Indian industries. The struggle to keep hand-loom weaving of fine fabrics alive seems a hopeless one. The 
abolition of the cotton duties at Indian ports is said to have made a considerable change for the worse, and the 
wonder is that so much muslin weaving still survives. Strong, coarse cloths for daily wear are still woven in all 
parts of the Province. 


Dyrs.—Dyeing is a speciality of Jhajjar. Colonel Harcourt, when Deputy Commissioner of Rohtak, took 
great pains to have this interesting subject well represented at the Punjab Exhibition, and sent carefully arranged 
examples of all the colours produced. The series was a remarkably full one, considering that all the materials 
were of Oriental growth. For the Calcutta Exhibition Mr. H. W. Steel collected a number of recipes for dyeing 
in use here, which are of interest as giving authentic information on a subject which is not the less obscure tor 
being usually spoken of in terms of exaggerated admiration. There is real reason for regret that the cheapness 
with which Germany and England can afford to sell aniline colours, the ease with which they can be applied, and 
their brilliance must in the long run make them prevail over the duller tints of the Indian dye-vat. The 
enthusiasm—for it really amounts to this—with which aniline dyes have been received in India is a cause of 
surprise to some admirers of Indian work as it appears in the Museums of Europe. The truth is, the natives of 
this country have quite another idea of colour than that with which they are credited. Unerring taste, and a 
perfect eye for harmony of tint, are universally attributed to the Oriental. 


Some grounds might be given for the contention that the masses of the people, though they have a passion 
for bright colour, have no taste. The educated Hindu of to-day takes an especial delight in the most violent and 
offensive colours that can be found in Berlin wool or aniline dyed silk. He could not be so gratified in former 
times, because the dyer was unable from his materials to produce anything so bright or crude. Muhammadan 
influence in its best days imposed a sort of reserve and seriousness, but that influence is dying away. Some of the 
most beautiful colours are now reckoned unlucky or disagreeable by Hindus, whose scale of auspiciousness begins 
with bright orange and goes through every variety of salmon and rose colour, through scarlets and crimsons to 
magenta. The greens in popular favour are a violent apple green and emerald green; and the only blue that is 
really liked is the raw and crude Chinese blue of English colour-makers. Indigo is largely used, it is true, but it 
is scarcely considered a colour, and from the peasants’ point of view, its real use is to hide dirt. Nearly all the 
tertiary colours, with brown, russet and black, are neglected. Time, however, has given so perfect a tone to the 
specimens in Europe by which the Indian colour sense is judged, that no argument can persuade those who do 
not know the country that a universal love for bright and vivid tints, and not a natural rightness and truth of eye, 
is the attribute of the Hindu. 


Gotp PrintiInG on CLotu.—A remarkable variety of gold leaf printing on cloth, which looks like gold 
embroidery, and yet is a perfectly legitimate means of decoration, is practised at Kharak near Kalanaur in this 
district. The patterns are large and bold, and in some cases seem to be drawn by hand. The tinsel is more 
solid in texture than usual, and minute pieces of tinted orsidue are used for the centres of flowers. When 
done on dark blue or black cloth for curtains, this work is effective and very cheap. It differs from the 
tinsel printing of other places in being more clear and open in pattern, and a sparing use of the metal lends 
it an air of costliness which is unusual, 


PotTEery.—Jhajjar has a reputation for unglazed earthen pottery, some of which is black inscribed with 
scratched patterns in amalgam. The forms are good, and the ware is harder and stouter than usual. No vitreous 
glaze is used. 


Woop Carvinc.—Doors and door-frames are well carved at Rohtak, as in many other parts of the Punjab. 
Surprise is often expressed at the artistic quality of work of this sort to be found in purely rustic districts. A 
custom of the carpenters’ trade is to send a boy to work at a very early age. His real work is to help his father 
or his master in various ways. In his intervals of leisure he learas the use of the carving chisel, and is set to cut 
zig-zags and other flat ornament on a waste piece of board for practice. From these he advances to flowers, and 
learns to carve enriched mouldings, and is often able to do such work fairly well before he has learnt to saw a 
board straight or to make a dovetail joint. Children are not thus set to ornamental work in Europe. The 
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English boy is made to “ begin at the beginning,” z.e., with the merely mechanical details of his trade, and if he 
learns to carve at all, takes it up late. The result is that decorative carving is looked upon as a most costly 
element in English work, and is only met with in the houses of the wealthy. 


Leatuer.—In former times many of the native cavalry procured their bridles and other leather equipments 
from Kalanaur, but the leather trade at Cawnpore, and other large centres, has by its cheapness driven the leather 
workers of Kalanaur out of the market. Their style is, however, peculiarly their own, as they ornament the 


leather with colour sewn in of various kinds, which makes the headstalls and trappings appear very gay and 
handsome. 


AMBALA DISTRICT. 

Considering the history and traditions of this district, it is disappointing to find so few remnants of either 
Muhammadan or Hindu art still alive and in practice. At Sarhind and other places in the neighbourhood are 
very fine, but little known, examples of Pathan architecture, while other parts of the district are peculiarly sacred in 
Hindu estimation. At Ambala itself there is little to be seen but the large military cantonment. Cotton darzs 
of exceptionally good quality are made in the town, generally in blue and white stripes. 

Terra-cotta.—A Lucknow figure modeller has established himself in the Bazar, and produces small figurines 
in terra-cotta, representing servants, fagzrs and other characteristic types. These are quite equal to the average 
standard of Lucknow figure modelling. 

Basket Work.—Basket work in bamboo is a growing trade. Ladies’ work-tables, occasional tea-tables, 
flower stands and other fancy articles copied from European originals are the usual forms, in addition to baskets 
for native use. 

Cotton Prints.—At Dera Basi and some other villages, cotton prints, unlike those of any other district in 
the Punjab, are made. Country cloth of very narrow width is used, and the patterns are generally diapers equally 
distributed, resembling the prints imported into Europe, from which the first idea of ‘* Indian chintz” was taken. 
The usual Punjab practice now is, on the other hand, to treat the surface to be ornamented as a complete com- 
position with borders and panels. These prints are sent into the hills and carried a long way into the interior. In 
some of the more elaborate patterns, where the grounds are dark, the fabric is exceedingly like woollen cloth. 

Brass Ware.—Jagadhri has a well-deserved reputation for brass ware. Tasteful and pretty lamps with 
branching arms, touched with colour on the leaves, and many other forms of brass ware, are here exceptionally 
well made. 


SHAHABAD INDUsTRIES.—Shahabad is spoken of as excelling in some handicrafts, but they seem to be 
practised by one or two individuals only. Two silversmiths from this place contributed to the Exhibition of 1882 
very good specimens of chiselled silver, such as open-work bracelets set with turquoises, and belt clasps of 
excellent, though somewhat minute, workmanship. They are also the best seal-engravers in the Province, being 
capable of cutting intaglios of armorial and other subjects, as well as the usual Persian writing for signet rings. 

MusicaL INsTRUMENTS.—Here also is a virtuoso in the manufacture of musical instruments, such as the 
Indian forms of the violin, lute, &c. Mulberry and ¢iiz are the woods generally employed, and ivory carving and 
inlay, with wood carving in low relief, are freely introduced. He has also produced the pique inlay known in 
Bombay work-boxes, made by arranging tiny rods of metals, sandal-wood and parti-coloured ivory of geometric 
section in patterns, which are glued up and then sawn across in sections, each section, like a slice of the English 
sweetmeat called ‘*‘ rock,” being a repetition of the pattern ready for insertion in a ground. 


ParER Lace.—From the same place, from time to time, specimens of one of the many puerilities in which 
native ingenuity and skill are wasted are sent. This is a sort of paper lace—writing paper cut into a dainty open- 
work of foliage and other forms, with great delicacy and some skill in design. There are examples of this 
triviality in the Lahore Museum. 


Ropar Locxs.—Ropar has a name for locks and small articles of smiths’ work. It is, perhaps, worthy of 
remark that padlocks are the favourite show-pieces of Punjab blacksmiths and the most prized of European 
imported wares. The padlock in ordinary use is opened by a screw, and as the pitch of no two native screw keys 
is ever quite alike, this form is possibly safer than it would appear at first sight. Puzzle locks are often made and 
tinkling alarm locks are also popular. A padlock seems to be prized in proportion to its weight and the trouble it 
gives the owner to open it. It chief use is to fasten the door when the household goes to field or market, and to 
lock the chest in which clothes and ornaments are kept. The Ropar smiths make very good copies of English 
padlocks at low prices. 


SIMLA DISTRICT. 


FurniturE.—The manufactures of Simla, as might be expected from the fact that the town is the seat of the 
Government of India and of the Punjab during the summer months, is of a mixed and heterogeneous nature. 
Carpenters from the Jallandur, Ludhiana and Hushiarpur districts are settled here and have developed a trade in 
furniture, principally made of hill walnut, some of the best pieces of which are not without merit. But as these 
things are made in response to a purely European demand, and often copied from Swiss and in some cases from 
Arabic originals imported from Cairo, no very definite character can be looked: for. 


JeEWELLERY.—The local silversmiths work up the patterns of necklaces, bangles, bracelets and head ornaments 
in gold and silver, common in the plains, and it is only occasionally that a characteristic hill pattern is seen in their 
shops. As a constant stream of silver flows into these hills, whence it never returns, it is not surprising that these 
shops are numerous. Further in the interior the patterns of ornaments become more quaint and characteristic, 
but there is not any trade worth mentioning in jewellery. - 
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Fasrics.—As to fabrics, a town in this district, Rampur, has given its name to a shawl fabric, now made at 
several towns in the Punjab. The manufacture must have greatly declined from the time when Rampur, which is 
still an entrepdt for the shawl wool trade with Spiti and Chinese Tartary, was also noted for its shawls. But few 
are now made and they are of coarse texture, exceedingly unlike the ‘ Rampur Chadar” of Indian trade. At 
Kotghur, also a place of some little trade, shawls and cloths woven in checks and stripes are produced. Coarse 
blankets are woven in almost every mountain hamlet, and weavers’ shuttles, made at Amritsar and other towns in 
the plains, are sold at all the country fairs. Many cultivators spend part of their winter leisure in spinning and 
weaving. Colours, checks and stripes and dark grey are woven in the interior, but round Simla a dirty white is 
the usual tint. Cotton goods for summer wear are chiefly imported from below. It is curious that knitting with 
woollen yarn is almost unknown in the hills, although the cold is often severe ; while during the winter months 
knitted socks are frequently worn in the plains. 


Bamboo Baskets.—In the neighbourhood of Kotghur, where the small ringall bamboo is found in the forests, 
baskets are made excellently in bamboo splints. The long creel-shaped basket (£2/fa), peculiar to mountainous 
countries all over the world and most easily borne on the back in hill-climbing, is the typical form, and small 
baskets for household gear and for holding yarn spools are of this shape. Toy baskets are often made and are 
almost as delicately wrought as Japanese work in the same material. But there is no demand beyond the limits 
of each hamlet. Quantities of the ringall bamboo are sent down to Delhi and other places, where they are made 
into pipe stems. 


Brass ImMaGrs.—Scarcely any brass ware is made, but I have often met with small barbaric deotas or images 
in brass, curiously unlike anything else in India, and resembling Fijian or Polynesian work rather than any Aryan 
form. These little grotesques are certainly not made in the plains, and | am assured they are made in the hills, 
but I have never been able to discover where. The only brass work of any peculiar or distinctive Hindu character 
I have met with is the large Ranszngha, a temple horn of double curvature, like those found in the hogs of 
Denmark, and now used in the temples of Southern India. I found one made at Solan; and from Chamba, also 
in the Himalaya, but not in the Simla district, one was sent to the Punjab Exhibition. It is curious, considering 
that Hinduism seems to have found a refuge in the hills during the time of Mughal supremacy, that so little purely 
Hindu work should survive. The modern temples in the hills are blank, and the old ones are neglected. 


EmBROIDERY.—Native ladies in some of the feudatory Hill States in the Simla Administration practice 
embroidery in silk on cotton fabrics, mostly in the form of vzmals or handkerchiefs. Elephants, Hindu deities, 
dancing girls and other figures, with flowers, are worked in filoselle of various colours, now usually aniline. A 
peculiarity of this embroidery is that it is worked on both sides and is met with nowhere but in the hills. The 
Kangra district, as well as noticed further on, has produced the most notable specimens. 

LEATHER AND QuiLtL Work.—In Bilaspur, one of the feudatory Hill States, small leather boxes, cigar-cases 
and book-covers are made and occasionally brought into Simla for sale. The groundwork of these articles is black 
leather diversified by inserted pieces of emerald green, red or gilt leather with lines of stitching in white threads, 
which are really filaments of peacock feather quills. The boxes are lined inside with red leather and are fairly 
durable, except the peacock quill stitching, which (in India) is promptly destroyed by insects. Similar work is 
wrought at Anandpur in the Hoshiarpur district. The craft, such as it is, seems to be more skilfully practised in 
Nepal than elsewhere, and it was probably introduced into the Punjab Himalaya during the time of the Gurkha 
occupation. 


Il—THE JALANDHAR DIVISION. 
DistRICTs. 
1.—]J ALANDHAR. 2.—HOsHIARPUR. 3.—KAncra. 4. 


JALANDHAR DISTRICT. 


Cotton.—This district has a wider reputation for its manufactures than seems to be warranted by their actual 
state. Rahon 1s frequently spoken of as excelling in ghadz, a highly glazed cotton longcloth of fine texture, from 
which formerly the summer full dress of sardars and wealthy persons was made. It is still made in small quantities 
to order, but as Ludhiana has risen in importance, the trade seems to have been transferred thither; and the 
increased importation of English longcloth must tell against its survival in any prosperous form. It will be a long 
time, however, before natives give up talking of Rahon ghatz. Other cotton-weaving, of coarse kinds, such as 
khaddar with suszs (coloured stripes and checks) are made here as elsewhere, but there is not a large trade like 
that of the Jhang District with Cabul, in these strong and serviceable home-spuns. 


S1Lk.—Jalandhar itself has a small manufacture of silk, and there are said to be over 160 looms in the town, 
while the trade is an export one. A dove-coloured, lustreless /engz or alas, with gold border and ends, may be 
taken as a type of Jalandhar silk-weaving, but other colours are also woven. The wool manufacture was once 
extensively carried on in the Phillour tahsil, and very fine blankets were made at Bilgah; now only inferior docs 
and blankets are manufactured. 





FEROZEPUR. 5.—LupDHIANA. 





CarprENTRY.—Like the neighbouring district of Hoshiarpur, Jalandhar has some reputation for carpentry, and 
sends its workmen to Simla and other places in the hills. These districts, indeed, with Amritsar, supply most of 
the skilled labour used on railway works, and their workmen are to be met with in all railway workshops from 
Karachi to Sibi and all over Northern India. Khaukhana is noted for carpentry, and Kartarpur near Kapurthala, 
like the town of Staines in Buckinghamshire, has a name for the wholesale fabrication of chairs. The cane-seated 
arm-chair found in public offices, dak bungalows and some houses, is made here in large quantities. Twenty 
rupees a dozen is about the lowest wholesale rate, and for better qualities higher prices are obtained. Zin wood 
{Cedrela toona), which has some resemblance to poor mahogany, is chiefly used. 
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Kamacri Patntinc.—Good examples of Kamagri work have been produced at Jalandhar. Bows and arrows 
are the original forms; painted pen-cases are the first native application ; and for European use, book-stands, tea- 
poys and similar articles are thus decorated. The painting is done in water-colour, protected with mastic varnish, 
which is usually applied with the ball of the hand. Some of these are occasionally sent up to Simla, but there 
can scarcely be said to be a trade. 


Pottrery.—The pottery of Jalandhar is, perhaps, better than the average of unglazed ware in the plains, while 
specimens of coloured and enamelled tile-work of unusual excellence have been turned out. Muhammad Sharif, 
the artist, to whom these works are due, is a striking example of a very common form of Oriental secretiveness. 
He can make all the colours and glazes of the old Mughal tile-work as seen on the tombs at Nakodar in this 
district and at many other places in the province. There would be a large demand for his work if he would supply 
it; but he seems to have a morbid dread of losing his secrets, and declines to work in any regular way. He has 
been persuaded, from time to time, to send a few examples of his craft to various exhibitions, but as he works 
without any assistants, they have to be priced at rates which prohibit their use on any large scale. He is quite 
content, however, that his work should be looked upon as a curiosity merely, and appears to have no wish to pick 
up the fortune that lies within his reach. There is scarcely a town in India that does not contain some professor 
of an out-of-the-way craft which seems to be respected usually in proportion to its futility. 


Sitver.—A silversmith of Jalandhar has applied himself to the contrivance of silver wire net-work applied 
over English wine glasses, and sometimes over white glass Pilsener beer bottles. This net-work is connected with 
bands of chased silver ornamented with colour. When the forms of the glass so covered are good, the effect is 
curious and pretty, but merely commonplace and tawdry when beer bottles are used. Slippers and other equally 
incongruous articles are also made in silver wire net-work. There are many trivialities, however, of less interest 
than this, which is at least a work of some skill, and might possibly lead to something better. 


HOSHIARPUR_ DISTRICT. 


Corron.—Khanpur, a suburb of Hoshiarpur, and Tanda are the centres of the cotton industry in this district, 
where, in addition to coarse cloth for ordinary wear, finer qualities, such as Zzngzs, sus¢s and muslins, some of which 
are gold-spotted, are woven. The trade of Khanpur in Zuzgzs and suszs is said to be worth from 43 to 6 lakhs of 
rupees per annum, and its products are exported to Multan, Peshawar, &c. English thread is almost universally 
used in the finer goods—a practice that is common elsewhere. ‘The abolition of the cotton duties has made it 
increasingly hard for the native hand-loom weaver to live; but it is clear that in this, as in other districts, the trade 
in fine goods, though not in a very flourishing state, is still far from extinct. 


Woot.—There are no Cashmir colonies in the district, and although ordinary blankets may be woven here 
and there, there is no regular trade. The Industrial School at Hoshiarpur, so long as Mr. Coldstream, C.S., 
was at the head of the district, turned out some carpets which, though inferior to the best jail make, 
were still very serviceable and saleable goods. The refusal of a dealer to take a large stock ordered from 
this establishment dealt a blow to this business after it had been established for some years, and seemed likely 
to prosper. From this it is hoped it may recover. There is not the faintest doubt that a great trade is possible 
in Indian carpets, if they are good both in design and quality. One great secret of the demand for them is their 
durability as compared with carpets of English make. The warp is of strong, elastic cotton threads, which are 
soft in texture and not made hard and tight by over-twisting and sizing. On these wool thread is tied, and the 
allowance of wool is very liberal. The looms are large enough to make any size of carpet, and there are therefore 
no seams. For ordinary English carpets the warp is of hard, fine cords, and there is very frequently an under-lay 
of jute, which does not appear either on the back or front of the carpet, but which gives a false substance and 
firmness to the fabric. Into this substructure the woollen threads are tightly woven, a long needle holding the 
loop, which, as it is cut by the withdrawal of the knife with which the needle is terminated, forms the pile. The 
demand for cheapness makes economy of wool a great point in the manufacture, and many English carpets are, in 
reality, a firm fabric of flax, cotton and jute with a slight covering of wool. The jute is exceedingly hard and 
sharp, and as the wool is pressed against it by use, the softer material wears and cuts away. In an Indian carpet, 
the whole fabric sinks together under the foot. 





Moreover, very few of the English Jacquard power-looms are more than three-quarters of a yard wide. 
Hence the necessity for seams, which are the first places to wear threadbare. So it may be said that it is more 
economical, when buying a carpet, to give three or four times the English price for an Indian hand-woven fabric. 
It is not, of course, contended that bad Indian carpets are impossible. There as several practices, such as 7hutha 
charni—iiterally, a false weft, a way of taking up two threads instead of one, which are common even in some 
good jail factories, and which detract considerably from their value. But the general conditions of Indian carpet- 
weaving are distinctly more favourable to the production of a serviceable fabric than those which obtain in 
England. Mr. Morris has indeed started hand-looms in England, which are similar to those in use in this 
country, and young English women produce Hammersmith carpets of great beauty, but at a high rate. This 
instance, however, is scarcely necessary to prove a well-known fact—the demand for a good hand-made carpet. 
One of the difficulties that industrial schools like those of Hoshiarpur and Kasur have to contend with, is the 
absence of continuous direction by anyone who is in touch with the requirements of the largest consumers. It may 
be worth while to indicate briefly the sorts of carpets for which there is likely to be a regular demand. For the 
very best there can only be a limited sale. Carpets at and above fifteen rupees a square yard must be not only of 
good quality and a fine count of stitch, but they must also be of choice design. Where facilities exist for the 
production of these costly fabrics, and pains are taken to secure good designs, they can be profitably made ; but a 
greater variety of patterns than such schools have contented themselves with, is absolutely necessary. A cheaper 
carpet, with no more than ten or twelve stitches to the inch and costing about eight rupees a square yard, is now 
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wanted ; and for such goods, if the colours are good and the designs are characteristic, there would be an almost 
unlimited sale. The jails have set a pattern which is followed too faithfully by industrial schools. This type is 
the design known as “‘ old shawl,” an equal and formless sprinkling of somewhat hot colour all over the teld. 
And modern native designers are too apt to imitate mere minuteness. In the best Persian carpets and those of 
Warrungal—which, though made in Southern India, are really of Persian origin, precisely as the cotton prints of 
Masulipatam are identical in tone and pattern with those of [Teheran—the designs are bold and full of variety, 
each carpet possessing a distinctive character or key-note. The slavish and spiritless copying of both jails and 
industrial schools does not seem to promise much for the future ; but if models of a larger and more artistic quality 
of design are followed, it may be that, in time, the natural aptitude for design, which still exists, will again be 
brought into play.* Mr. Coldstream took great pains in establishing the Hoshiarpur Industrial School, and secured 
the co-operation of the leading native residents, and it is to be hoped that a way will be found to keep it up. 


Sirx.—There appears to be no silk weaving of any importance. The tasar silk moth is common, and 
Mr. Coldstream has made some interesting experiments demonstrating the ease with which an important staple 
might be added to the products of the sub-Himalayan tracts. But hitherto nothing has been made of it, and the 
natives were not aware that the /a/zs, as they call them, hanging in numbers from the dé7 trees, were silk cocoons. 


PuuLkaris.—The embroidered phulkari is scarcely, perhaps, so much worn throughout this district as in 
Gurdaspur, where, among large crowds of women at fairs, nearly every one wears an embroidered chadar, but it is 
made by Bhabra women in Hoshiarpur. Some of the embroideries from the Mission School there, sent to the 
Exhibition, were warnings as to the danger of improving an already quite satisfactory native product. The 
colours were fierce and ill-assorted, and the grounds chosen were violent turkey reds and bright blues in smooth 
English cloths, instead of the rich dark £4arwa and xzla of native make. 

LreATHER.—Hoshiarpur town, as well as Anandpur and Tanda, has a large trade in shoes, which is mostly in 
the hands of the sheikhs of the place. The goods are of excellent quality and are exported in various directions 
to Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi and Calcutta. A curious and interesting speciality of the district is the preparation of 
deer-skin leather, carried on at Lalwan in Garshankar Tehsil. The leather resembles dark chamois, is well 
tanned, soft and pliable. It is used in the form of a sock or buskin in the cold weather, and for hawk-hoods and 
hawking gloves, and is well suited for riding breeches, gloves and gaiters. It is free from the offensive and 
permanent odour common to most country leather, and might profitably be more extensively used by Europeans 
than it has been. Sééar is the name of the product in the éézdérvs. The skins are imported from the desert 
tracts about Ferozepur and Ludhiana. The trade is confined entirely to one village. 

LEATHER AND QuitL Work.—A small quantity of dyed leather and quill work, such as boxes, cigar-cases, 
&c., is made at Anandpur by a few families, the women embroidering the patterns in strips of peacock quills. 
This work is probably of Nepalese origin, and it is not clear how it came to be taken up in the plains. The 
articles made are precisely similar to those from Bilaspur and other places in the hills, which are hawked about 
Simla. Mr. Coldstream remarks that in families where the women embroider leather with quill filaments, the 
men work in gold and silver thread on shoes, &c. 

CoprER AND Brass.—There is a considerable manufacture of brass vessels at Bahddarpur, which are exported 
in some quantities to the hills, whence some are alleged to find their way as far as Ladakh. An artizan of 
Hoshiarpur sent a mechanical fountain to the Punjab Exhibition, which was a very good piece of work in all 
respects. That artistic skill in beaten work is not wanting was shown by the exhibition of some vessels in chased 
silver executed by a metal-worker of Hoshiarpur. That he was more accustomed to brass and copper was evident 
from the unnecessary thickness of the silver, a fact which prevented the sale of otherwise admirable work. 

PorrEry.—No glazed pottery is made in the district. At Tanda, however, the best that can be made of the 
raw materials of the plains in mere burnt earth has been turned out. A large quantity of gaily-painted pottery, 
several steps in advance of the rudely daubed ornaments made for and sold at all country fairs, was sent from this 
place to the Punjab Exhibition, and it is quite possible that if the ware were within reach of the public it might 
find a sale. The Tanda and Hoshiarpur artists who decorated these objects, worked with water-colours in gum 
merely, and the painting forbade any practical use being made of the vessel on which it was put. The passion of 
the people for bright colours and ornament is shown in nothing more clearly than in the fantastic toys made for 
fairs by village potters, who are content, for the rest of the year, to make the simple vessels of daily use ; and it 
is to be regretted that the materials available are so perishable. 

Giass.—The abundance, till a recent period, of fuel on the hill-sides in this district, which is a long and 
narrow sub-montane tract, led to the manufacture of glass bangles and rings, especially at Dasuah and Hajipur. 
It is a curious fact, and one which testifies to the strange simplicity and narrow needs of rustic life in the Punjab, 
that although Churzgars produce glass of agreeable colour and at a cheap rate, there is no use for it but in the 
form of churzs or bangles, small phials for attars, and for fairs a toy consisting of a glass tube half filled with water, 
with a bulb at each end. But there are no bottles, vases, drinking cups, or any of the hundred forms into which, 
in other parts of the world, glass is wrought. General Abbott, who was Deputy Commissioner here from 1850 to 
1858, interested himself in this subject and introduced glass-blowing as understood in Europe. But the entire 
absence of any native demand naturally caused the manufacture to die away. For the Punjab Exhibition, 1881, a 
large quantity of small vases, sugar basins, finger bowls, flower glasses, cups and other objects were made. The 
colours were green, blue, yellow, a greenish and horny-white purple, and a dim but not disagreeable amethyst 
tint. From a technical point of view these articles were very imperfect, being full of air bubbles and knots, .and 
they seldom stood straight. But if there is any truth in Mr. Ruskin’s dictum that blown glass vessels should, so 
to speak, confess the conditions under which they are produced, and look as if they were rapidly formed from a 
molten substance hastening to hardness in the artificer’s hands, then these modest vessels were, at least, right in 
principle. In Bengal, similar glass vessels are made, and as there is some slight demand, the workmanship has 


* An exhaustive work on “ Eastern Carpets ” is now being prepared by W. Griggs, with numerous illustrations in colours, from the best examples treasured in 
various parts of the world. 
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improved. If the Hoshiarpur glass-makers could be brought nearer to European centres, it is quite possible they 
might learn to extend their trade, and that, in time, really beautiful objects might be produced. There is no 
reason why, when a supply of fuel is at hand, the taste and skill which are so evident in other branches of Indian 
craftsmanship should not be applied to glass. Compared with the English cut-glass chandeliers in crystal white 
and brilliant colours, which are the delight of wealthy natives, the material of the chuvzgar is dim and lustreless. 
But it has a distinct beauty of its own, and is capable of being made into many agreeable and useful forms. An 
abundant supply of cheap fuel is, however, the first condition of glass manufacture. 


Woop-Carvinc.—Jalandhar, Amritsar and Hoshiarpur have a great name for carpentry, probably due in the 
first place to comparative abundance of good wood. In Haridna and Hoshiarpur are chaukats, or door frames, 
and éaris, or windows, set in old houses, which are fine examples of the wood-carver’s art. Nor is it an art that 
is tending to extinction. In places remote from English barracks and churches and the erections of the Public 
Works Department, which, unhappily, serve as models for imitation, good houses are still built in the native 
fashion. An essential point is the introduction of richly carved doors and windows, which are very frequently 
worked at a distance and entirely independent of the general design. But they always look right when fixed in 
their places. It is difficult to form an estimate of the quantity produced. It cannot, however, be very large, as 
new houses are only occasionally built, and where Municipalities and other modern improvements flourish, there 
is a tendency to a perfectly useless and stupid symmetry of plan which is fatal to any spontaneity or beauty of 
design. A fine door and a large cabinet, both elaborately and richly carved, represented Hoshiarpurian skill at 
the Punjab Exhibition of 1881. Both were noticeable for their unusual Hindu feeling. In most Punjab 
architectural carving there is an almost entire absence of Hindu details, and but for the occasional introduction of 
a figure of Ganesa in an insignificant panel over a door, the work would pass as Muhammadan. There were 
brackets of purely Hindu form in the doors, and figure panels of divinities occured in the cabinet, the outlines of 
the subjects being curiously marked in with dotted lines of brass wire inlay. 





Woop Intay.—Of equal and, indeed, superior importance as an industry which may be expected to support 
skilled workmen, is the wood inlay of ivory and brass of the district. The extension of this trade to articles of 
European use is mainly due to the efforts of Mr. Coldstream, C.S. For many years pen-cases, walking staves, 
mirror-cases, and the low chows:, or octagonal table common in the Punjab and probably of Arab introduction, 
have been made here in Shisham wood inlaid with ivory and brass. The patterns were very minute and covered 
nearly the whole of the surface with an equal spottiness. Mr. Coldstream procured its application to tables, 
cabinets and other objects, and during recent years a trade has sprung up which seems likely to grow to still 
larger proportions. ‘The faults of the inlay are a certain triviality and insignificance of design and its too equai 
and minute distribution. At various times some of the inlayers have visited Lahore, and have been shown, at the 
School of Art, examples of good Arabic and Indian design, and they have frequently been furnished with sketches. 
When the blankness and ugliness of an Indian village are considered, it is really matter for surprise that decorative 
invention survives in any form. There are numbers of artizans, many of whom are in the hands of a Hindu dealer, 
who is naturally but little concerned in the artistic quality of the wares he sells. The ivory used is generally the 
waste stuff left by the turners of ivory bangles and by comb-makers, and is worth from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per seer. 
[t is frequently alleged that bone, especially camel bone, is used as well as ivory; but both ivory comb-makers 
and turners make a "good deal of waste, which is quite large enough for the small details of the inlay. Black 
wood, the old heart-wood of the Avznu (diospyros tormentosa), incorrectly called admis, or ebony, by the workmen, 
is occasionally used both as a ground and in combination with ivory as an inlaying material, especially in the 
familiar herring-bone pattern. ‘Brass is also employed, but with less effect, for when foliated work in small 
patterns is worked in brass, it is necessary that the metal should have a better surface than it generally receives 
in the Hoshiarpur work. 


LacQuERED Woop.—The abundance of Shisham wood led to the localization of the lac turner’s craft, and 
large quantities of ornamental articles are made here. The peculiarity of Hoshiarpur lacquer is a somewhat lurid 
brilliance of colour, caused by the general use of a tin ground, over which transparent lac colour is laid. This is, 
in fact, called aézshz, or fiery, by the workmen. To secure the desired brilliance and transparency, aniline colours 
are mixed with the lac, a practice unknown at Pakpattan, and only occasionally indulged in at Dera Ismail Khan. 
Another peculiarity is the scratching of lines of ornament or figures in one colour of lac and then filling the lines 
with another colour, the whole surface being made smooth. This is the method followed in Burma, only the lac 
is applied on basket-work and not on wood. Rude figures of divinities are freely introduced and there is no 
denying the force of the colour and the finish of the surface. Larger pieces are attempted here than elsewhere, 
so that a collection of Hoshiarpur lacquered ware has, at first sight, an imposing appearance. But it is more 
brilliant than pleasing, and the bright metailic underlay, which, with good colour, gives great depth and richness, 
is crude and vulgar when it shines through the fierce aniline purples now in favour. But little care is taken in the 
selection of wood, and purchasers of this work frequently find that half of a sevahz or pdndan is riddled with worm 
holes till it falls asunder in a mass of dust. The white sap-wood of Shisham is peculiarly liable to being worm- 
eaten, while the brown heart-wood is never touched. 


KANGRA DISTRICT. 


The artistic industries of Kangra are now few and insignificant, but there are indications that during a former 
period a higher standard obtained in this district, which was one of the strongholds of Hinduism. The most 
important specimens of Brahminical sculpture found in the Punjab belong to the temples of Kangra, which yielded 
a rich booty in gold, silver, precious stones, &c., to Muhammadan despoilers. The fine sand-stone that abounds 
here led to the establishment of a race of stone-cutters, who once did notable work, but the men of this craft now 
to be found in the hills are described as, without exception, the most idle and dissipated set of people in the 
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district, living from hand to mouth, spending in drink almost the whole of their wages and seldom going out to 
work unless driven by actual distress. Among native limners, Kangra ki galm (the Kangra pencil) is a phrase 
occasionally heard, and meant to distinguish the style or touch of a school of illumination and mythological 
picture painting that is supposed to have flourished here. k 


Fine Wootten Fasrics.—Nurpur and Tiloknath have for long been places of note in the wool trade, and 
there are in these towns colonies of Kashmiris who produce, in decreasing quantities, shawls and other woollen 
goods of a similar quality to those of Amritsar, where probably some of their products are sold. The hard water 
of Nurpur is said by the weavers to give a harsh quality to the fabrics made. 





an the thick, closely 
‘ felted garment, with its heavily-flapped cap, in which the Gaddis, a hardy race of shepherds, are clad. The cloth 
is exceedingly stout, and the cut is much more elaborate than a European tailor would suspect. There is some 
variety of woollen cloths and girdles made, but they are all home-spun and home-woven, and are not exactly 
articles of commerce. Similar stout, warm woollen cloths are woven in Kulu, Lahaul and Spiti, the mountain 
provinces of the Kangra district. 


JeEwELs.—Many of the ornaments seen in the outlying regions have a distinctly Chinese character, and are 
brought, in fact, from Chinese Tartary. The turquoise is the favourite stone, and sometimes large ornaments, 
square in form, set with this gem in a pattern of chased or filigrain silver, are met with. Carved turquoises are not 
uncommon, ‘The ferak is an indispensable portion of the head-dress of the women. It is a sort of queue of red 
cloth covered with large rough turquoises sewn on its surface and fastened in the hair of the back of the head, 
with which also strands of silk and wool are plaited and interwoven. Some of the necklaces worn in these hills 
are composed of large, unshaped lumps of amber. I should think it probable that these are worn for the warmth- 
giving property of amber (e/ectron), which is much greater than is commonly supposed. 


Kancra Enamet.—tThe silversmiths of Kangra are skilful in the application of vitreous enamel to small 
articles of silver used as ornaments. Finger and toe-rings, necklaces in great variety and ornaments for the brow, 
head and ears, connected by chains, are decorated in dark blue and green enamel. The patterns sometimes 
include figures drawn with the Polynesian rudeness which seems characteristic of all modern hill work, but there 
is a distinct and not unpleasing character in the work. An old Kangra pattern of anklet, now seldom made, is a 
series of birds of very archaic design in enamelled silver, connected by silver links. The silversmiths are also 
said to imitate, with considerable dexterity, the most elaborate specimens of European ornaments. 


TrinseL Printinc.—Tinsel-printed cloths are a speciality of Kangra, where they are better done than at 
Delhi. Silver on turkey-red cotton is the favourite combination. These gay cloths are worn on féte days and at 


weddings. 


Weavinc.—Home spun cotton cloth is made here, but not in such quantities as in the plains, where more 
cotton is grown. Jodhpur and Indaura are towns that have a local reputation for their skill, and their fabrics are 
exported to and fetch a fair price in the plains. The custom of the country with reference to cotton goods was 
for each family to take the spinnings to the village weaver, but the introduction of European fabrics and the 
increased facility of communication disturbs these primitive conditions. The weavers of a certain village acquire 
a reputation for exceptional skill, and—to compare small things with great—become little Manchesters. 


Meta Work.—The Spiti blacksmiths are said to be clever workmen, and their puzzle locks are very 
ingenious. They also make iron and brass tobacco pipes, apparently from Chinese patterns, which are carried 
in the girdle. 


LEATHER.—Mr. B. H. Baden Powell, in his ‘“ Punjab Manufactures,” describes the processes of tanning 
practised at Nurpur and Kangra, especially dwelling on the soft deer skins prepared and worn as breeches and 
socks, and on the dyed red leather of Nurpur. This is probably another of the many instances of a craft practised 
with exceptional skill by one man or one family, who die or remove to another place, leaving the town in which 
they lived credited with a manufacture it now no longer possesses. 


FEROZEPORE DISTRICT. 


Ferozepore is not noted as the seat of any artistic industry. The usual cotton weaving is, perhaps, more 
extensively wrought here than in some other districts ; and as it has a considerable trade in corn, grain, &c., more 
bullock carts are made than elsewhere. 





Lac Turnery.—Lac turnery is practised in most parts of the Punjab; but a workman of Ferozepore, 
formerly a pupil in the Mayo School of Art, has almost raised it to the dignity of a fine art by his skill in pattern 
scratching. He uses the wood of the fardsh (Tamarix Orientalis) for his wares, and not, as elsewhere, the 
Shisham or the poplar. This wood, though used in Sindh, where wood of any kind is scarce, is seldom touched 
by the Punjab workman. It is soft, colourless, non-resinous and not liable to be attacked by insects. It is 
curious that Sardj-ud-din has no rival at Ferozepore. His work has been sent to various Exhibitions, and is the 
best of its kind in the province. But it is altogether so exceptional that it is scarcely fair to credit Ferozepore 
with lac turnery as a local industry. 


Cotton Goops.—A characteristic kind of knot dyeing and cotton printing in diapers of small flowers and 
spots is produced at Ferozepore for the use of Marwaris from Bikaner, settled in Ferozepore as traders in wheat 
and grain. The colours are sombre and not without a sort of richness, while the patterns resemble those made at 
Sanganir in Rajputana, and are entirely unlike any Punjab work. 
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LUDHIANA DISTRICT. 


Woo.Len Goops.—There is a large colony of Kashmiris at Ludhiana, as in several Punjab towns. They 
are to be found even at Lucknow in Oudh, and it is understood that they were originally driven from Kashmir by 
famine. The woollen goods of Ludhiana wrought by these settlers closely resemble those of Kashmir and 
Amritsar, and consist of shawls, loom embroidered, plain woven and needle embroidered ; jaméwédrs, a coarse 
shawl fabric in bold stripes of pattern ; Rampur shawls, caps, &c. A market is found as far south as Madras and 
the Neilghury Hills. The weavers are more prosperous here than elsewhere. The ordinary rustic and domestic 
wool and cotton weaving of the district calls for no remark. 

Gamruns.—In finer cotton goods Ludhiana has given its name to a class of fabrics known as gamrtins—small 
check and stripe woven fabrics in different colours, suitable for summer wear. These are largely made at 
Ludhiana and imitated elsewhere. 


Shoes are exported from this district, but have no special excellence. 


At Rahawan and Manauli the local smiths make puzzle padlocks shaped like animals, which are objects of 
rustic curiosity. There is nothing of special interest in the silversmiths’ work of the region. 


With the exception of the last two (2 table tops), the whole of the illustrations (21) have been made from 
exhibits in the Indian Section of the South Kensington Museum. These two table tops are from the East India 
Art Manufacturing Company’s collection at 13, King Street, St. James’, London, a collection that cannot be too 
highly referred to, being made under the superintendence of Mr. Wimbridge, of Bombay, whose carved work on 
the Baroda and Kutch Screens in the late Colonial and Indian Exhibition was so much admired. 
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Permanent Photograph by W. Griggs. 
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Whe Sournal of Sndian Art. 


DECORATIVE ART IN RAJPUTANA. 


i, = a is proposed to devote the current number of the “ Journal of [udian Art” to a description of the 

oe methods of decorating buildings in vogue in Rajputana. The illustrations are taken from material 
available at Jeypore, but are equally applicable to most, if not all, of the States which collectively 
form the above-named interesting and important province. 









To understand the present position of art work in this part of India, it is necessary that the student should 
have some knowledge of its physical conditions, of its history, and of the influences which have been at work in 
the country—not only in comparatively modern times, but at a remote period ; for plastic and receptive as is the 
mind of the Hindu, beneath all his apparent ready susceptibility to the external impressions with which he is for 
the moment in contact, there is a deep underlying current of obstinate adherence to old traditions and to rule, 
which is always making itself felt, and is revealed in quite unexpected manners and places. He absorbs every- 
thing, though often without understanding, or with an interpretation of his own, which completely disguises the 
origin and true meaning of what he is attempting when his more recent ideas lead him to a new departure. 


Rajputana, although it has been subjected to many influences, is, and has been for ages, both as regards governors 
and the governed, practically Hindu, but before developing this subject, a few words upon the physical conditions 
of the country are necessary. 


The area of Rajputana is approximately estimated at 130,934 square miles, or about 13,000 more than the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.* It comprises, besides the British District of Ajmere, the 
territories of nineteen native rulers, of whom one is a Muhammadan, the rest being Hindus, and, with the 
two exceptions of the Bhurtpore and Dholpore chiefs, who are Jats, Rajputs of the Kshatriya caste. The 
Aravali mountains, which run through it in a line from north-east to south-west, beginning near Delhi and ending 
at Mount Abu, divide the province into two great portions—the north-western and the south-eastern. ‘Taking 
first the former division, which includes Sirohi, Marwar, Jeysulmere, Bikanir and part of Northern Jeypore or 
Shekhawati, we find that for the most part the country is a sandy plain traversed by waves of sand hills, and 
towards the north-west by flats of hard clay. There are many isolated rocks and hills, and to the extreme east 
there is a rocky country cut up by limestone ridges. The people cultivate, but rely for subsistance to a large 
extent on their great herds of cattle, which feed on the grass that covers the country after the rains, especially 
towards the south-west. The tract terminates on the west in the great desert which separates Rajputana from 
Sinde. Water is scarce and often found at great depths, and, as it frequently becomes brackish or fails, village 
sites have constantly to be moved. Yet in some places there are large towns which are well built and fairly 
prosperous, but they chiefly owe their origin to their inaccessibility to a large army, which rendered them safe 
from plunder. Such conditions were hardly favourable to the art of the builder and decorator. 


Near the main range of the Aravalis, between Ajmere and Mount Abu, timber is fairly plentiful and stone is 
abundant. In Marwar or Jodhpore there are ridges of a red sandstone, which admits of being easily carved, and near 
Jeysulmere some very beautiful nummulitic limestones are at the service of the decorator. In many places, as, 
for example, at Seekur, Sambhur, and in.Shekhawati generally, masses of the conglomerated lime nodules known 
under the name of fankar are used for building, while timber for doors and windows is brought from long 
distances. Life is very hard in these regions. The people are strong and manly, but only the fittest survive. 
They have little wealth of their own, but it is not difficult to understand that they would covet the gold of their 
more fortunate neighbours and frequently make raids upon them. Following on a small scale the law, which has 
impelled the hardy people of the North in Europe and in Central Asia to descend upon the richly cultivated tracts 
of the South, they have been notorious for ages past for their prowess as dakoits or highway robbers, penetrating 
immense distances into Central India and returning laden with spoil, a share in which fell to the lord of the soil 
who protected them. 


Such men were not likely to,spend much money on art or ornament, and the little they attempted in this way 
was naturally characterized by massiveness and strength. Their houses were strong, and the doors (No. 1) and 
windows were constructed for security. The latter were strengthened with great bars and huge nails and bolts, 
which, however, could be made handsome, and were very characteristic of the people. 


Even in Jodhpore and other towns which became the capitals of large States, the earlier buildings are 
distinguished by these features, though the influence of Delhi, at a later period, is seen in the more elaborate 
carvings in stone which adorn the palaces and temples. Even the wall paintings are bold. Whole house fronts 
are covered with rude paintings of battle or hunting scenes. The very inscriptions are in huge rough letters. 
Every thing must be on a large and coarse scale for such people to comprehend. 


The smaller division of Rajputana, about two-fifths of the whole, contains the higher and more fertile tracts 
which begin at the Aravali Mountains, at one geological period a coast line. This south-eastern district is very 
diversified in character. It contains “extensive hill ranges and long stretches of rocky wild and woodland ; it is 


* Th@e notes on the physical conditions are chiefly condensed from the “ Rajputana Official Gazetteer.” 
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traversed by considerable rivers and in many parts there are wide vales, fertile table lands and great breadths of 
excellent soil.” East of the main range of the mountains lies Meywar, 800 or goo feet higher than the plains of 
Marwar on the west. The south-western corner of Meywar or Oodeypore is known as the Meywar hilly tracts, a 
designation sufficiently suggestive of the character of the country, which, being inhabited by wild Bhils, is not 
likely to afford much scope for the builder of beautiful edifices. Yet even here the sovereigns of Meywar have 
constructed several wonderful works of art, as, for example, the marble embankment and shrines of the great 
Debur lake, which astonish the few Europeans who have seen them by their magnitude and beauty. 


The great characteristics of this region were formerly the extreme lawlessness of its inhabitants ; its want of 
communications ; and the forests with which it was covered, where there was a little fine timber, but not much, 
owing to the destructive system of burning the jungle in cultivation which the wild tribes followed. The interior 
of Meywar proper is generally open and well tilled. There is much jungle in the small States of Dungarpur, 
Banswarra, and Partabgarh, in the south of Rajputana, and the country is hilly. 


The extreme south-east of the Province which includes Bundi, Kotah and Jhallawar, is watered by the Banas and 
Chambal rivers. Parts of these States are on a high plateau called the Patar, the surface of which varies much in 
character. There are stony uplands, and broad dips or levels containing black soil and rugged and irregular 
summits sometimes barren and sometimes covered with vegetation. The region round Karauli, north-east of -the 
junction of the two great rivers, is very rugged and inaccessible, and has long been inhabited by a poor and hardy 
race who have been protected by their isolation. The land of Bhurtpore in the east generally belongs to the 
alluvial basin of the Jumna, while Dholpore partakes of the characters of both Bhurtpore and Karauli. ‘The south 
of Jeypore, Ajmere, Kishengurh and Ulwar approach in physical features those of the Patar and of the Meywar 
plains, but the land on the whole is not so fertile. There are numerous ridges of rock, some forests, and here and 
there, especially near the main line of the Aravalis, mineral wealth and valuable marbles and other building stones : 
but the country is open and was difficult of defence, except in Ajmere and Mewarra, in the hills of which the 
predatory tribe of Mes found refuge, or in Mewat, the hilly portion of Ulwar, which for many ages served as a 
refuge for those who were dissatisfied with the rule of the sovereigns of Delhi or Agra. Even up to the days of 
Akbar this region was unconquered. There was much wood and stone, but, until recent times, little building, 
except of massive forts and small temples. 


Throughout Rajputana the forts, the palaces, and even temples of importance are almost invariably 
built high up the sides or on the tops of the hills, while stretching down from them into the plains below are 
situated the villages or towns which they protect or support.* All were liable to attack. Hence ornament was 
made subservient to strength. Still there was usually some attempt at even the former, and the picturesque 
situations of the buildings generally made a very little external decoration go a long way. Where the chief was in 
his saddle as much as in his home, and was accustomed to the battle-field more than to peaceful pursuits, it was 
not likely that he would spend much time or money on beautifying his walls. Moreover, if any merchant or agent 
became too rich, he dared not show his wealth in this way lest the Rajput master should find it necessary to shear 
him of some of it. To summarize the above: on the north-west district wood and stone were scarce, or, if at 
hand, there was not sufficient wealth and but little inclination to use them except for defensive purposes; while in the 
south-eastern and central districts, although materials of all kinds were generally available, the country was too 
unsettled until comparatively recent times, and dominion too much divided, to admit of the erection of fine 
buildings enriched with ornament. 


As regards material, stone was almost everywhere more easily procurable than wood. Iron and copper, 
though existing, were not easily worked, and trade, which might have supplied the small necessities of art work, 
was nearly non-existent, as every petty chief levied a tax or black-mail on the merchant—a grievance which fills 
the narratives of all the early travellers from Europe towards Delhi. So great, indeed, were the risks and cost of 
the journey through Rajputana, on this account, that immense sacrifices were made in going by the longer route 
through Central India. If the physical conditions of the country were unfavourable to art development, it will be 
seen, as we consider the history of the land, that the rulers and people were not, until a comparatively recent 
period, in a position to overcome the difficulties to which these conditions gave rise. 


The Meenas and similar tribes were, in all probability, the aboriginal inhabitants of the plains of Rajputana, 
while the Bhils, who still live in the mountains, occupied more extensive tracts in the forests, which formerly spread 
out more luxuriantly than now, far from the bases of the hills. A few ruins and rude structures composed of large 
rough stones are all that remain of their efforts in an architectural direction. The Rajputs, and ancestors of the 
higher orthodox Hindu castes, settled in these tracts in early times, and formed scattered and small principalities, 
that were too much engaged in the struggle for mere existence, or in internecine conflicts, to devote much money 
or care to the arts. 


When for a time the Buddhist religion was in the ascendant, the Aryan Hindus were, however, perhaps, 
more amenable to softening influences. At all events, some of the earliest indications of refinement are connected 
with places in which this faith had sway; as, for example, in Bairat on the Jeypore-Ulwar border, where one of 
Asoka’s inscriptions was found ; and at Nagar in the south of Jeypore, and in other places, where pierced and cut 
gems, with coins, fragments of carvings, pottery (some of it covered with a sky-blue enamel), &c., have been dug 
up; or at Mathura on the north-east border, where sculptures and other art relics have been discovered. The 
Jains, who still form a large and wealthy guild of merchants and bankers in Rajputana, whose cult is similar to, if 
not a modified form of Buddhism, were the first to construct magnificent edifices, which have remained intact to 
our day, as evidences of a skill which seemed to spring all at once to an amazing degree of perfection. The 
beautiful temples on Mount Abu, an equally magnificent fane on a small scale at Sanganir, only seven miles from 
Jeypore, all dating from the tenth or eleventh centuries of our era, and scattered relics at Jobner, Ajmere and other 
places, are examples of this extraordinary art development. ' The orthodox Hindus also showed themselves ready 


* Many famous temples stand in the valleys, but always in the midst-of beautiful natural surroun@ings. 
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to build and adorn splendid shrines, as, for example, the Temple of the Lord of Joy at Harashnath near Seekur, 
about forty miles from the Sambhur Lake, erected in a.p. 961; or those grand buildings which Alla-ud-din, the 
iconoclastic sovereign of Delhi, destroyed at Ajmere, in order that he might utilize the rich carvings for the 
mosque of the Arhat-din-ka-jhopra, which is still so much admired at that place. 


Prior to this period important buildings must either have been constructed of wood and so have perished, or 
the men who built these shrines must have been brought from a distance, for it is impossible to believe that such 
skill as is displayed in the enrichment of their marble surfaces could have been suddenly acquired. The latter is 
the more probable explanation, and it is easy to understand that the establishment of extensive empires in this 
neighbourhood, such as those of Jey Chand of Kanouj and of Prithi Raj of Delhi and Ajmere, which occurred 
about the period in question, might have enabled princes or wealthy subjects to send to other more settled 
countries for artists and workmen, who would not have been induced to come in troubled times to the dominions 
of petty chiefs. Moreover, neither the servants of such petty rulers, nor their masters themselves, could have 
accumulated sufficient wealth to enable them to construct enduring monuments, although they might, perhaps, 
have built less expensively in wood, and thus have afforded their own subjects an opportunity of obtaining the 
necessary technical skill, which they were able, under good guidance, to utilize in carving the more difficult and 
precious marble. To the present day in Rajputana, the same individual is equally at home in carving wood as 
stone, and very often in working in brass or other metals. In Jeypore the £/a/2, or carpenter, even carries on the 
profession of the jeweller, or works in such different substances as ivory and papier-matche. There are, however, in 
Shekhawati, the northern portion of Jeypore, large guilds of carpenters, who have been settled there for many 
centuries as carvers in wood, practically the only material available. Clever carvers in stone, we know, could be 
obtained from very early times, for the Buddhist monuments alone are sufficient to prove this, but the richly adorned 
Jain tower of Sriallat at Cheetore, which was built, it is said, about a.p. 896, is the earliest example of such work 
in Rajputana the date of erection of which is known. 


The Muhammadans conquered Ajmere in the twelfth century, but, although they kept up their connection with 
Rajputana henceforth chiefly by conquering raids either from Delhi towards Ranthambor, or from Malwa in the 
Cheetore direction, they do not seem to have greatly affected the inhabitants until the Moghal period. In exceptional 
cases, powerful chiefs, in the rare intervals of peace, as, for example, the great Ranas of Oodeypore, whose sway 
once extended over much of Rajputana and Malwa, built magnificent edifices such as those at Cheetore which, it 
should be stated, are not elaborately decorated internally. The influence of Delhi and its great sovereign upon Raj- 
putana was, however, enormous and completely revolutionized art and, indeed, everything appertaining to civilized 
refinement in these Hindu lands. It is not difficult to understand how this should be. The Rajput chiefs, for the 
first time in history, spent long periods at the Court of Delhi or were employed as generals or governors in distant 
provinces, and either their experience of the superior comforts and elegancies of the mode of life at the capital, 
or the desire to introduce novelties into their homes, led them to imitate what they saw there, just as at the 
present day they purchase European goods and reproduce the hideous eccentricities, though often convenient 
accompaniments, of our civilization. The fact is, most of the refined arts were revived, improved, or even intro- 
duced by the Moghul sovereigns, the first of whom—Baber—expressly mentions in his memoirs that the Hindus 
“had no ingenuity or mechanical invention in planning or executing their handicraft works and no skill or know- 
ledge in design or architecture” ; and again, “that in their buildings they studied neither elegance nor climate, 
appearance or regularity.” But he adds that there were stone cutters in Agra and other places in great numbers, 
who, it may be conjectured, only required training to decorate as well as build. 


There is even reason to believe that the grandees were forced xo/ens volens to spend money on works of art, 
for Badaoni states that they were compelled to have copies made of the Razmnamah which Akbar had caused to be 
compiled from the Mahabharata and beautifully illuminated. However that may be, they began to build in the 
Indo-Saracenic style of Delhi, and to decorate their halls in the methods followed in the capital to the exclusion of 
almost all others, and to this day little change has been made. We still admire these enduring and elegant 
works, which in India, indeed, seem best to suit the country. 


This is not the place to dwell at length on the sources from which the Moghuls learned the art which they 
introduced into India. Their connection with Samarkand, where Timur collected artists of all nations to adorn 
his capital, and with Persia, is sufficiently suggestive. The secular, and to some extent the recent religious 
architectural style of the province is, then, the Indo-Saracenic of Delhi. The decorative work is of the same 
character. In short, the greater portion of all such ornament is the same as one sees in the buildings at Delhi or 
Agra, whatever its origin may be, with the single exception of the carving on the old Jain and Hindu temples. 
The Muhammadans impressed their culture on the minds of the Hindus so firmly that it is with difficulty the 
latter race is entering into new paths. Fortunately their style was a good one, and its convenience and beauty 
have enabled the Hindus to resist, far more than is generally believed, the evil tendencies of the present age; but 
as all-authorities are agreed that they cannot do so much longer, the only hope is, that, as they have done before, 
so they will once again gradually eliminate the bad and unsuitable, and develope a new and beautiful style out of 
the apparently incongruous elements around them. When remonstrated with upon the erection of unsightly 
buildings in imitation of the English productions of the Public Works Department, or upon the construction of 
hideous iron verandahs in front of. picturesque old palaces, a Rajput chief replied, ‘You admire what is ours 
because it is strange ; for similar reasons we like the work of Europeans, and, moreover, adopt that which adds to 
our comfort.” The truth, however, is that the Hindu princes, who in education and feelings are on a par with our 
barons of the feudal period, are somewhat intoxicated and puzzled by the sudden introduction of railways, guns, 
telephones, machinery and all the peculiar features of our advanced civilization, and have hardly yet learned to 
sift the chaff from the wheat, or to keep the good and reject the evil. It is, in considering these matters, hardly 
necessary to go beyond the capitals of native States. 
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The example of the chief is the law which guides his subjects, and it may be safely stated that in the 
provinces nothing is practised which is not the fashion at court, except, perhaps, in the case of temples; but even 
here the prevailing art features are only modified by religious traditions, which are more binding on priests than on 
others. The Muhammadan influence is naturally most observable in the States which were most closely con- 
nected with the Delhi court and were nearest to it; but the more distant, strive as they would, were unable to 
resist the example of their neighbours. Tod, in his Rajasthan, shows how hard Meywar struggled, not only for 
power and for the supremacy of the Hindu race and religion, but against everything that appertained to 
Muhammadanism, and especially against the introduction of the luxury of the hated oppressor, lest the advent of 
anything of that nature should undermine their strength and lead to effeminacy which would end in the destruction 
of their independence. The Patriot Rana, Pertab, when dying in a hut on the spot on which Oodeypore now 
stands, spoke thus :—‘‘ These sheds will give way to sumptuous dwellings, thus generating the love of ease; and 
luxury, with its concomitants, will ensue, to which the independence of Meywar, which we have bled to maintain, 
will be sacrificed, and you, my chiefs, will follow the pernicious example.” His words were, from his point of 
view, too true ; for, though the chiefs pledged themselves that they would not permit mansions to be raised till 
Meywar had recovered her independence, it was not long before the beautiful city, the gem of Rajputana, with its 
noble palaces and gardens, arose on the very site on which the words were uttered (A.D. 1597), and in due time 
Meywar fell into the position of a feeble tributary State. 


It would be difficult to find any art work in Jeypore that is not of Muhammadan or gwasz Persian origin. 
The felts produced at Malpura, in the south of the State, are the numdahs or namads of Ispahan or Yezd. The 
chintz or chzn¢ of Sanganir, near the capital, although reputed to have been introduced from Guzerat, is almost 
exactly the same as the £alamkar, or pencil work, formerly made in Persia, and the art is likely to share a similar 
fate—namely, extinction by the machine-made work of Manchester or Bombay. It is known that the wooden 
blocks with which the chintz printing is done are cut by men whose ancestors were Shiahs of Persian descent 
settled at Multan. The enameller’s art was introduced through Lahore, and so, whatever branch one takes, the 
story is the same. It is not surprising, moreover, that, as the Delhi and Lucknow courts began to decay, the 
skilled artists who were attached to them should have found their way to the smaller native capitals, where they 
were sure of constant, and often lucrative employment, coupled with safety. In this way is explained the practice 
of a peculiar kind of lacquer work in such a remote corner as Bikanir in the Indian desert, or of the guasz enamel 
with a green ground at Pertabgarh, or with a blue ground at Rutlam, not far distant from it; or yet again, of the 
bold damascening and fine sword blades of the small Deora State of Sirohi at the foot of Mount Abu. 


In like manner the possession of rare examples of Indian art by the princes of native India is easily under- 
stood. They were either acquired by purchase when thrones were tottering in all directions ; or, perhaps by gift 
when the emperors were surrounded by the Hindu Rajas as vassals and feudatories; or lastly, as spoils of war. 
It was not always easy for a chief, however great, to fill his home with treasures equal to those of his lord, for if 
tradition be true even the imitation of the buildings at Delhi was looked upon by its jealous lords as an attempt at 
rivalry, and to this day the possessor of a rare treasure will feel it necessary to present it to his lord lest he covet 
it, or to avert the “‘ evil eye” which may fall upon him. 


The grand Diwan-i-am at Amber, the ancient capital of Jeypore, surely one of the most picturesquely situated 
halls in the world, is enriched with columns of marble and shafts of red sandstone. The latter are beautifully 
carved, but the delicate ornament was concealed by a rough coat of mud, which was covered with polished plaster. 
It is said that when the chief of Amber was constructing this magnificent building, an enemy conveyed the news 
to Delhi, where it was received with anger. A force was despatched to bring the too proud feudatory to his 


senses, but he, being wise in his generation, concealed his best work in the manner above described. Notwith- — 


standing this, the walls of Amber present a perfect school of decorative teaching, and I shall now proceed to 
describe each kind of ornament, illustrating the subject with drawings copied from examples in its palaces, and 


supplementing them by others from old paintings. I shall also notice more modern work in the town of Jeypore 
and other places. 


_ Carvinc AND Decoration In Marsie.—In the first place, as to carving and decoration in marble. In the 
Jasmandir, or Mansion of Splendour, and in the Suhagmandir, or Palace of the Bride, or the auspicious chamber, 
there are some beautiful window traceries of a most complicated character. The dadoes are of plain marble from 
Jhirri, the famous quarries on the Jeypore-Ulwar frontier. These are inlaid with borders of marble from Bhainslana 
in Kotputli, north of Jeypore. (Nos. 2 and 3.) The marble has now assumed that‘yellowish creamy hue which 
is so much admired, and which only some varieties of the stone acquire. The string courses and parapets are 
adorned, in the same materials, with the repeating patterns so constantly seen in similar buildings at Delhi and 
Agra. (One of these will be seen in No. 2 d, at the top of the panel), 


In the Jas Mandir, or Palace of Jai Singh, the Raja who built it, the dadoes are formed of slabs of marble, 
with vases of flowers and similar ornaments carved upon them in high relief, exactly in the same way as in the 
Taj Mahl at Agra, though with the addition of butterflies and other insects which the tenets of the religion of the 
Musalman prevented him from representing. Jai Singh I. died in 1668, and the Taj was built between 1638-1658. 
These decorations might therefore have been executed by workmen who had been engaged upon the Taj, and 
perhaps to them also we may assign, with strong probability of being correct, the introduction of many of the 
other modes of ornamenting buildings which are illustrated at Amber and are still practised in Jeypore. In the 
very pretty garden in front of the Jas Mandir there are numerous varieties of carved za//z or pierced marble rails, 
and of slabs cut so as to give to the water which flows over them the appearance of depth and sparkling bright- 
ness. The capitals of the pillars in the great Diwan-i-am are composed of brackets shaped like elephants’ heads, 
a Hindu feature in design, and their bases are enriched with Arabesques, as in the Indo-Saracenic style.* 


* The rapid destruction of buildings in India has been attributed as mainly due to the growth of vegetation and to the heavy rainfall. My attention has, how- 
ever been lately drawn to another potent mischievous agent, viz., the monkey, who seems to take a keen delight in shaking down trellices, rails and pinnacles. 
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From stone we come naturally to plaster, in which there are many kinds of decorative work. In the first 
variety of chunam, or plaster work, the ornament is raised, and has generally been moulded in separate plaques, 
which have then been fastened to the walls. The patterns are usually floral or Arabesque diapers, and the general 
effect is remarkably cool and agreeable, especially if the whole has been coated with a thin wash of plaster mixed 
with flakes of mica, by which a satiny lustre is obtained. At Amber the Sukh Newas, or Palace of Ease, is thus 
decorated, and as water is allowed to flow down the back and along the floor of the chamber, and the sunlight is 
only admitted through lattices and windows of painted glass, the visitor could hardly desire a more pleasant place 
in which to spend a hot day. A more elaborate style of work is that in which the plaster is cut into flowers that 
are placed on or between sheets of coloured glass in a window, or, if on the wall, upon a dark ground or upon a 
sheet of coloured foil. Sometimes these raised flowers are themselves coloured and gilded and attached to a 
white ground. 


In several of the halls at Amber numerous /as, or niches, have been made for the reception of porcelain or 
metal vessels, and in many others the walls are cut into quasi niches an inch or two deep, having the form of vases 
of different kind. These are little more than outlines in many cases, even only paintings on the wall, but they are, 
I understand from Mr. C. Purden Clarke, the conventional representations of the recesses in which, in Persia in 
ancient times, it was customary to place vessels of gold or silver, so that at a glance the owner or his servants 
could tell whether any were missing. (No. 4.) In Rajputana this origin of the practice is unknown. A number 
of the outlines in the Amber Palaces were utilized by me for the construction of a series of brass vessels which 
were shewn in the London Exhibition, In some of the chambers at Amber and in the Palace at Jeypore, the 
artists have gone a step further and have drawn the vessels full of fruit or flowers. Most of these paintings are 
done in fresco by a process described in full by Major (now Lt.-Col.) S. S. Jacob in No. ccclx. of the Rurki Pro- 
fessional Papers on Indian Engineering, and need therefore be only briefly alluded to here. 


Pure stone lime is dissolved in water and strained. The coarse sediment left on the sieve is ground up with 
finely powdered white marble and water. The paste thus formed is spread out on the moistened wall and then 
beaten gently with a flat wooden instrument, a few drops of water being sprinkled on the plaster from time to time. 
A layer of the fine sediment which has passed through the strainer is mixed with the paste above described, and 
applied over the surface with a brush. This is rubbed with a smooth stone and the operation is repeated twice, 
the wall being finally polished with fine cloths and agates. If the surface is to remain white it is washed over with 
water in which grated cocoa-nut has been mixed, and again dried with a fine cloth. Colours are applied after the 
polishing with agates has been only slightly done. The design is marked out with fine charcoal powders by means 
of paper stencil plates, the common method of reproducing all outlines which are to be frequently repeated. Only 
mineral pigments, which resist the chemical action of the lime, can be used. They must be painted on rapidly 
while the plaster is moist, and after they are beaten in with a small trowel, the surface must be covered with the 
cocoa-nut water and polished, as before, with agates. Distemper painting in oil is also not uncommon. 


Dados, floor borders and cornices are decorated in these methods. The walls are also adorned with paintings 
of all kinds, such as hunting or battle scenes. A reproduction of a cornice from the Chandra Mahal in the 
Jeypore Palace, in which females are shewn amusing themselves in various ways, is included in the illustrations. 
(No. 2 a.) No. 5 also represents a drawing of the same cornice, a portion of the ceiling above it, and of the wall 
down to the floor line, showing the ancient mode of decorating rooms in use in Rajputana. The palace from 
which they were taken is about a hundred and fifty years old. The painting is quite superficial and is done in 
distemper.* When oil colours are used, the wall is dressed with a coating of linseed oil, which is allowed to soak 
into the plaster and thoroughly dry. The process is repeated as long as the wall can be made to absorb the oil. 


A corridor in the Albert Hall at Jeypore has just been decorated with paintings from the Emperor Akbar’s copy 
of the Razm-namah, or Persian version of the Mahabharata. The original work in folio size was illustrated by the 
most famous artists of Akbar’s Court, and may therefore be taken as the best and most characteristic example of 
the Persian School of Art. It was my wish to show on the walls of the Jeypore Museum, which is now located 
in the Albert Hall, good specimens of mural decorative paintings of all the schools which may be supposed to have 
any connection with Indian art. Colonel Jacob acceded to my desire and a beginning has been made with six 
cartoons from the above work. The originals were photographed and enlargements made up to the size required, 
viz., to about 8 feet 6} inches by 5 feet 10} inches, by Mr. Griggs, the publisher of this journal. These were 
carefully coloured at Jeypore with the book as a guide. Distortions due to enlargement (these were, however, 
very slight) were corrected, and the painting then accurately copied on to the walls by the best artists at the 
Jeypore Court. These paintings are much admired. A chromo-lithograph of one of these Mahabharata 
illustrations will be found in the June number of the “ /udian Art Journal” for 1886. 


As regards the plaster, it is desirable to mention that molasses, gur, or sugared water, has been employed 
from time immemorial to bind and harden the plaster. This has been quite recently referred to in English news- 
papers as a new discovery. In some instances powdered pearls, egg shells, and suchlike articles have been added 
to the last coat of plaster—in the case of the pearls, a piece of ostentation which must be rare. 


The best known and most common form of decorating apartments is that known as Pachikari-ka-kam, in 
which convex pieces of mirror glass are set in various patterns in the plaster. Flat pieces of looking glass on 
large mirrors are often placed in suitable positions, and the plaster outlines are coloured and enriched with silver 


* On the cornice all rouud the room are painted women and children amusing themselves in the Zenana. There is a room with a similar cornice in the 
Palace at Nagore in Marwar. The upper portion of the left-hand panel represents the procession of the goddess Gauri at the Gangaur festival in the spring and at 
the Tij festival in the autumn. The two towers, in the principal of which the Maharaja sits, are situated at the west of the Palace gardens and overlook the Chaugan, 
or parade ground. Combats of elephants take place below this tower, and the place is crowded with people when the procesion passes through. In the lower panel 
boar hunting is represented. The hunting costume is dark green. In the adjoining picture on the right, wrestlers are amusing the chief, who sits under a-small 
building in his garden All these pictures are very accurate studies. 
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or gold leaf. The colour most often employed is vermillion. The mirror halls in the Amber Palaces are perhaps 
the finest of their kind in India. The designs are intricate, yet elegant. They are principally Arabesques with 
foliage, the cypress tree frequently appears, and the stalactitic cornices are remarkably effective. (Nos. 3 & 4.) 
This style of ornament is undoubtedly Arabian, and, if not overdone, is very suitable to the Indian climate, 
especially if care is taken not to introduce too much light into the rooms. 


The glass used is made in many places in Rajputana by men of low caste. There are villages near Amber 


in which it is manufactured. The soil is very saline, and the water washed from it is concentrated in shallow 


pools by drying under the sun. The £4ar, or impure carbonate of soda and potash, thus obtained is melted down 


in a furnace and forms an impure glass. This is re-melted and from it small phials, bracelets, &c., are moulded. 


When intended for making mirror work, the glass is formed into a small hollow globe, or Zandz, and some molten 
zinc is poured in and rapidly revolved, so that the inner surface becomes evenly coated with the metal.. When 
dry, the sphere is broken up into pieces of suitable form and size. The fragments are carefully trimmed and 
applied to the wet plaster, to which they adhere, and the borders are then formed and coloured. In some cases 
shells of copper are plated or. covered with foil, while the front surface is filled in with a thick piece of glass. 
These shells are of the same form as the pieces of mirror, and are arranged in the same way. They give a 
greater depth of colour and the reflection from them is of concave instead of convex form. Portraits in distemper 
are sometimes interspersed in such work, as in the Phul Mahl of the Jodhpur Palace, which, it is said, took fifteen 
years to finish. The Chhabi Newas, or Hall of Radiance, in the Jeypore Palace, which is decorated with these 
copper discs, was almost as long under construction. _ 


The mosaic work of coloured glass is peculiarly interesting. In the underground bath rooms at Amber there 
are windows filled with Arabesque tracery, the openings in which have been glazed with roundels of glass of 
different colours, which are said to have come by the overland route from Venice. In the upper halls, some of the 
windows are decorated with plaques of plaster, perforated, so as to form flowers and figures, in which the openings 
contain coloured pieces of flat glass. To make such a window a piece of fine plaster is taken and a design 
stencilled upon it. The parts that are to remain transparent are cut out with small steel tools, and the piecés of 
glass are fastened to the back of the plaque by means of moist plaster, the edges being cut so as to be hidden by 
the plaster itself. A second plate of plaster, which has been cut into the same pattern, is fastened to the back of 
the first, and the whole forms a solid piece of tracery which is very ornamental and suitable for filling such openings 
as windows. To give a richer effect to the colours, the margins of the openings are sometimes painted the same 
hues as the glass within. Country-made glass is coloured with the following pigments only—black, green, yellow, 
red, blue, purple and orange. The effect is good, though the material is inferior and not very transparent. The 
bright, somewhat vulgar hues of the modern glass are sometimes subdued by making the light pass through a 


second outer window of common white glass, or mica, which was generally used in the place of glass until quite 
recently. 


Decoration with tiles in blue or green monochrome, with Arabesque or floral patterns, is an old art in 
Rajputana. In the Chhabi Newas, or Hall of Radiance, at Jeypore there was formerly a fine dado, in which the 
flowers in the centre of each tile were raised. In one of the balconies in which the musicians play before the 
tutelar deity of the Maharaja, the inner walls are enriched with tiles of a dark green hue, upon which are drawn 
scenes in the life of Krishna. The figures here also are raised. It would appear from some old paintings in 
Akbar’s Mahabharata that this form of ornament was in use in his day. (No. 2 ¢c.) In the Oodeypore Palace 
and at Dungarpore, willow-pattern soup plates and Dutch tiles have been let into the walls of some of the rooms. 


Although dadoes may in former times have been occasionally constructed in wood, this material is unsuitable 
for Indian use, as it warps or is easily destroyed by insects. Doors, however, were made of wood and were 
painted, inlaid with ivory, or elaborately carved. Others again were enriched with patterns cut in metal, or with 
heavy nails, which added to their strength. Illustrations are given of such doors from the Mahabharata, or rather 
from the Razm-namah, the Persian précis of it above noted. (Nos. 2 and 6). As the Jeypore copy of this work 
probably belonged to Akbar himself, and at all events was illustrated by artists who lived in his time and are 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari or Institutes of Akbar, the designs, which have been copied from it, indicate, we 
may conclude, what were the modes of decoration in use in the emperor’s time. Some drawings are also given of 
doors of palaces at Amber, which were constructed about the time of Shah Jehan. These are very similar to 
those shewn in the Razm-namah paintings. In one of the Amber doors small flat pieces of ivory of different 
colours are let into little frames in the wood, as is customary in the sandal-wood work of Bombay or Surat to this 


day. (No. 7). In another, pieces of ivory and ebony are attached by metal pins to the body of the door frame. 
(No. 8). 


The interior of the old zenana at Amber contains a large number of doors, of which the panels and frame- 
work are carved into intricate Arabesque patterns. These old designs have been reproduced by Colonel Jacob at 
Jeypore. He has, however, made more free use of the indigenous talent of the wood-carvers who live in 
Shekhawati, the northern or so-called desert portion of the Jeypore State. The carvers have resided for many 
generations in these arid tracts, where most of the great bankers of Hindustan have their homes, having been 
driven to live in such inaccessible regions in order to preserve their wealth from the rulers of India, in whose 
territories they or their agents traded and made their money. 


Many of these bankers possess enormous capital, and even now well pay the Rajput nobles who protect them. - 
As a rule, they send their agents to manage their branch establishments in the great cities, keeping the families of 
their servants as security for their honesty. In the chief towns in Shekhawati, many of which have five to ten or 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, these bankers and merchants have built large mansions, and have employed carpenters 
for many years in decorating them. The wood for the windows, balconies, doors and door frames has been 
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brought from distant parts and is carved in old traditional patterns. The door of the Seth, or Banker's strong 
room, is generally a very massive and handsome structure. It is lined with sheet iron and strengthened with 
borleontal and vertical bars of wood, which are carved and ornamented with pieces of engraved brass and huge 
dog-tooth or rose-headed nails of the same metal or of iron. Several doors of this kind, which have been con- 
structed for the Albert Hall or new Museum building at Jeypore, are illustrated in No. 1. They were made by 
Shekhawati carpenters, who carved the wood and worked the metal. In Shekhawati itself I have seen doors covered 
with sheets of tin taken from old kerosene oil cans, while the cross bars were made out of the common iron bands 
from bales of piece goods, which were fastened down with great white-headed nails, and the whole was set not 
inharmoniously in the midst of bold picturesque carving. 


A Jeypore carpenter, in rivalry with his country brethren, has endeavoured to produce a door which, in his 
opinion, far exceeds theirs in beauty of design and workmanship. Instead of the massive plates of brass covered 
with bold engraving, which can be well seen at a distance, he has used delicately traced perforated plaques of the 
same metal, which look well enough on betel or soap boxes, where they are generally found, but are singularly out 
of place ina door. He has used a background of red or green foil, which shows through the delicate tracery of 
birds and flowers and gives the whole a tawdry effect. One of the failings of the Hindu artizan, who loses all 
beauty and sense of form and bulk by over elaboration and minuteness of decorative ornament, is thus clearly 
illustrated. 


One form of decorating the exterior of a building has been omitted. I refer to the use of enamelled tiles or 
glazes, such as have been employed so freely in and about Lahore, or in some old buildings at Agra. There are 
some roofs in the Zenana buildings at Amber which were decorated in this way, and the minarets of the Mosque 
at Nagore, in Marwar—the birthplace of the celebrated historian, Abul Fazl ’Alami—are quite resplendent with 


colour thus applied. The art of using a thin coat of blue enamel on pottery was certainly known in Rajputana at 


a remote period, as in some excavations made at my suggestion near Sambhur by the Jeypore Durbar, several 
articles were discovered, associated with Buddhist relics, which were covered with a thin glaze of blue enamel. 
(No. 9). (See a paper by me in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, Vol. XVII. Part 1.) 


THOMAS HOLBEIN HENDLEY, 
M.R.A.S. & M.A.S. Bengal. 
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The following are the rates for making the different kinds of work described in the foregoing article. They 
are calculated for Jeypore. A few other particulars of interest are added. 


MAKRANA MARBLE (ROUGH STONE). 
Price at Jeypore (including tax) :— 
From 1 to 4 cubic feet tie sii 460 Hs 6 as. 4 per cubic foot. 
From 4to10__,, aie ae ke oe Rs 10 as. 7 Ps 
It weighs 160 lbs. per cubic foot, and can be obtained in pieces up to 150 maunds.* The cost of making 
trellis work is about Bs 6 - 8 as. per square foot ; of cutting one square foot on one surface, 8 as.; of sawing, 6 as. 
per square foot ; and of polishing, also 6 as. The marble is used for superior work, and the quarries are situated 


in Marwar or Jodhpore, not far from the Sambhur Lake. This stone and all the Jeypore and Ajmere marbles 
belong to the Aravalli Metamorphic System. 


RAIWALA WHITE MARBLE. 


PER MAUND. 
Rs. As. Pies. 
Price from 1 maund to 10 maunds _... ne mii o 8 6 
” », 10 ” ” 25 ” 010 6 
” ” 25 ” » 40 ” oO 32 -o 
” » 40 ” ” 50 ” O14 O 
” ” 50 ” ” 60 ” I oo © 
” ” 60 ” ” 70 ” I 2 0 
6 EOS ae ent bee ini I 4 0 
” ” 80 ” », 100 ” eee ee ee I 8 o 


The stone is harder than that from Makrana, hence 7 as. per foot are charged for sawing it. The: cost for 
carving trellis work is Rs 5 per square foot. The other rates are the same as those for the purer stone. Pieces 
can be obtained up to 150 maunds. The quarry is on the Ulwar border. Weight, 160-5 lbs. per cubic foot. 


JHIRI MARBLE. 


The rates are the same as for the Raiwala stone. The marble is white and very hard. The quarries are 
chiefly in the Ulwar State. Price, 14 as. per maund. 


RAIWALA PINK MARBLE. 


Price from 1 to 10 maunds, 12 as. per maund; 10 to 15 maunds, 13 as. per maund; 15 to 20 maunds, [4 as. 
per maund. Cutting per square foot, 9 as.; polishing, 8 as.; trellis work, Rs 10. It is harder than the white marble. 


RAIWALA BLUE MARBLE, 


A blueish stone with dark veins, sometimes with deposits of asbestos. Rates the same as for the pink 
stone. Cost the same as the white marble. 


RAIWALA GREEN MARBLE. 
Cost, Rs. 4 per cubic foot. Used only for trellis work, which is cut at the rate of Rs. 4 per square foot. 


BUSSI MARBLE. 


Used for inferior work. “Cost, Rs.8 per cubic foot. Cutting, per square foot, 8 as.; polishing 7 as. Size up 
to 20 maunds. 


BAISLANA BLACK MARBLE. 


Cost, Rs.6 per cubic foot; weight, 160 lbs. per cubic foot. Cost of preparing, the same as for Makrana 
marble. The quarry is at Baislana in Kotputli, north-east of Jeypore. Red marble, varying from pink to a deep 
red, comes from Baldeogarh in this neighbourhood. Cost Rs. 2 8 as. per square foot. It can be obtained in 
pieces up to 50 cubic feet. 


Jamia gach ka jali (Glass Mosaic), plain, Rs. 8 per square foot; the same gilded, not transparent, Rs. 12; 
the same with a backing of foil, not transparent, Rs. 12. _/avao or Mosaic Work, Rs. 15 per square foot. Plaster 
flowers in plaques, plain, Rs. 15 per square foot ; ditto, with foil, Rs. 18. Cost of Plaster Dadoes, white, per 100 
square feet, Rs. 8; ditto, green, Rs. 12; ditto, red, Rs. 8; ditto, yellow, Rs. 10; ditto, blue, Rs. 12. Water-colour 
painting on walls, known as Morakskz, because it is allowed to dry on the plaster, and is then smoothed down with 
agates (mora), Rs. 30; in this kind there is no shading of the picture. Cost of oil painting on walls, with proper 
shading of figures (7haptzan Buntidar), R. 1 per square foot; ditto, oil painting on walls, without shading (Roganz 
Buntidar) 12 as. per square foot. Wood-carving of tracery, Rs. 4 to Rs. 15 per square foot. 


Cost of door (No. 1): labour, Rs. 105; materials, Rs.g5; total, Rs. 200. Cost of door with brass tracery 
ornament (No. 1): labour, Rs. 123; materials, Rs. 77; total, Rs. 200. The Jaisalmer nummulitic limestones used 
in flooring are of four different kinds, and large pieces can be had up to 30 cubic feet, at a cost at Jeypore of 
Rs. 15 per cubic foot, including tax. Cutting trellis work in them would be Rs. 20 per square foot ; cutting one 
surface, 12 as. per square foot ; and polishing, 9 as. per square foot. 


* A maund is 80 lbs. English. 
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1.—a. DOOR, 4. andc. PANELS, FROM THE ALBERT HALL, JEYPORE. 
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2—a. CORNICE OF CHANDRA MAHL (AN UPPER ROOM) OF JEYPORE PAI 
6.andc. DOORWAYS FROM AKBAR’S RAZM-NAMAH. 
a. MARBLE PANEL, JEY MANDIR PALACE, AMBER. 
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6.—a. DOORWAY OF KRISHNA’S PALACE AT DWARKA. @.c¢c. and d. DOORS AND DADOES 
FROM THE RAZM-NAMAH 
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7-—DOOR FROM THE SUKH NEWAS PALACE, AMBER 
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8.—DOOR FROM ZENANA, AMBER. 
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6. GLASS MOSAIC. 


c. TRANSPARENT GLASS MOSAIC. 


9.—a. GILT PLASTER WORK. 
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10.—a. 6. c. d. COLOURED DETAILS. 























_ Ube Zournal of Sndian Art. 


THE ART OF “TAR-KASHL” 


or WIRE-INLAY; 
As practised by the Carpenters of Mainpuri in the North-West Provinces. 


WITH 19 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By F. S. GROWSE, C.I.E.; BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE. 





HE Mainpuri District is one of the six that together constitute the Agra Division of the North-West 
fF} Provinces, and occupies nearly the centre of the rich agricultural plain which is bounded north 
and south by the two great rivers of Hindustan, the Ganges and the Jamuna. A small tributary 
| of the latter, called the Isan, flows between the local head-quarters of British administration and 
| the native capital. These are both intersected by the Grand Trunk Road, which—as it enters the Civil 
Station from the east—is bordered by a remarkably fine avenue of shzsham trees (Dalbergia 
Sissoo). This is one of the trees that thrive best in the neighbourhood, and fortunately so, as no 
other Indian wood is equally suitable for all kinds of ornamental carpentry. The country generally 
is well-timbered, the water good, and the air healthy; and, in addition to these natural advantages, the English 
quarter is prettily laid out with drives and gardens, and adequately provided with public institutions and neat 
private dwellings. It is thus by no means unpopular as an official residence, though, in the absence of troops, 
society is necessarily limited and consists only of the members of the District Staff and their families. Its greatest 
drawback at the present day is its comparative inaccessibility; its nearest station on the East Indian Railway 
being at Shikohabad, a distance of as much as 36 miles. In olden days the Grand Trunk Road, on which it 
stands, was the one great channel of intercourse between Upper and Lower Bengal, and Mainpuri was then a busier 
and more lively place than it is ever likely to become again. 










The town is a municipality, with a population of about 22,000 souls. Its foundation dates back from a remote 
period, but it has no ancient buildings of any architectural importance. Many of its richest traders belong to the 
sect of Jainis (or Saraugis, as they are always locally called), who at all periods of Indian history have been dis- 
tinguished as great temple-builders. At Mainpuri they have two places of public worship, which are both of 
solid structure and considerable dimensions, but of quite modern date. The more recent of the two, completed 
about the year 1864, has a very handsome pair of brass doors at the main entrance, and is enriched inside by 
some large candelabra, of curious local design, of the same metal. They are in the form of standards with many 
branches, each branch terminating in the figure of a peacock with expanded tail and hollow body, which serves as 
a reservoir for oil. In front of each bird is a saucer with grooves in the rim for three or more wicks, and this is 
replenished with oil from a spout in the bird’s breast, from which it keeps slowly dropping. In an out-door 
illumination the effect is pleasing ; but even with the addition of a broad brass tray in which the standard is 
placed, it is difficult to manage with any degree of cleanliness, as each peacock has to be taken off its branch and 
inverted, before it can be filled, and—in replacing it—some of the oil is sure to drop about. I had two made for an 
International Exhibition in Paris or London, I forget which, about the year 1866, and they were noticed by most 
of the illustrated papers. Another specimen I sent recently to the Indian Museum at Oxford, where it may now 
be seen. 


The town gives a title to a Raja of ancient descent, whose genealogical tree exhibits as many as 96 degrees 
from his first mythical progenitor down to the present chief, Ram Pratap Singh, who was confirmed in his family 
honours by the British Government after his father’s death in 1868. Much of his pedigree is no doubt fictitious, 
but he is recognized by Hindu society as the unquestioned head of one of the three main branches of the 
Chauhans, a Thakur clan, who boast among their ancestors the famous Prithi Raj, the last Hindu king of Delhi. 
It would seem to have been in the reign of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, and shortly after his capture of Rantambhor, 
which event took place in the year 1230, that the Chauhdans first migrated into this part of the country. In 
Rajputana they had been settled at Nimrdna, 40 miles north of Alwar, and this is still regarded as the xzdus of 
the Mainpuri family. The last chief to rule there was Hamir Sah, who met his death at the hand of the 
Muhammadan invaders, and it was his three grandsons, Sumer Sen, Pratap Rudra, and another whose name is 
variously given, who founded the three still existing families in the Doab, at Pratdpner in the Etawa District, at 
Mainpuri, and at Rajaur in Eta. Before finally settling at Mainpuri, the emigrants had tried two other localities 
in the neighbourhood, having first built for themselves a fort, which they named Pratdp-pur, near the town of 
Bhauganw on the road to Farrukhabad. Thence they moved to Asauli, some two miles north of Mainpuri, where 
is now a temple of Devi, the scene of an annual fair of much local celebrity. From there—but under what Raja 
or at what time is not precisely known—they~betook themselves to the town of Mainpuri, even then a place of 
some size, and there they have ever since resided. 
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The ‘“‘ Imperial Gazetteer,” sad verbo, is not quite correct in stating: ‘“‘ The Chauhdns emigrated here from 
Asauli in 1363 and built a fort, round which a city sprung up.” As is so often the case when a local description 
has to be translated from an Indian vernacular by an English writer who has no personal acquaintance with the 
locality, the version, though not absolutely incorrect, conveys an incorrect impression. The sentence above 
quoted evidently implies that Asauli was a place of some note, and that it was situated at a considerable distance 
from Mainpuri. The “emigration,” whenever it took place, was from Nimrana ; the subsequent move, from Asauli to 
a more convenient site in the immediate vicinity, was not an event of very particular importance. 


Among the servants who accompanied the Chauhan chief in his wanderings from Rajputana to the Central 
Dodb was a family of Ojhas, a caste of some quasi-Brahmanical pretensions, who claim the right of wearing the 
janeo, or sacred cord. ‘Their special occupation was that of decorative artists in wood, ivory and metal. About a 
hundred years ago, the then Raja, Sultan Singh, ordered one of them to cut out the tusks from an elephant of his 
that had died. The man refused, on the score that it would be pollution to touch a dead body. At this the Raja 
was So irritated—though, as a fastidious Thakur himself, he might have been expected to sympathize with his 
follower’s orthodox scruples—that he at once expelled him from the fort, with all his belongings. The place to 
which they removed was a small town called Kurauli—at present of some 6,000 inhabitants—about 14 miles north 
of Mainpuri, on the road to Eta. There they remained till the last generation, when several of them returned to 
their original home, where they now form a small but thriving community. At Kurauli—as probably before they 
were banished there—their speciality was the manufacture of small wooden articles, inlaid with brass wire in a 
peculiar fashion called ¢ér-kashz. The best wood for the purpose is dark well-seasoned shzsham. The material 
for the inlay is purchased in the bazar as a sheet of brass, which is first beaten thin and then cut up into narrow 
slips. The pattern which it is proposed to execute is drawn to full size on paper and transferred to the wood by 
perforating the lines and brushing them over with powdered charcoal. The wire is then hammered in. The dots 
that diversify the design and soon run up to thousands in a space of only a few inches square, are minute coils of 
the wire twisted up on the point of a needle. They are generally made by little boys, who sit by their father’s 


side and with their delicate hands and sharp eyes are able to roll them up and turn them off with wonderful quick- 
ness and dexterity. 


It would be interesting to ascertain whether the art was ever practised in that part of Rajputana, from which 
the Mainpuri craftsmen originally came, and whether it still survives there. Mr. Kipling tells me that a Russian 
work on Central Asian Art gives examples of somewhat similar wire-inlay from Samarkand; but I have never 
myself seen any old specimens of the work, nor any of modern date produced elsewhere, that can be compared for 
elaboration of design or delicacy of finish with what is now produced at Mainpuri. When I was posted to the 
district as an assistant magistrate in 1864, my attention was soon attracted by the local art and by its capabilities 
for development. At that time the only articles to which this species of ornamentation was ever applied, were 
first, kharduns, that is, wooden clogs used by Hindus when bathing, to avoid contact with such an unclean sub- 
stance as leather; secondly, pen-cases, for the use of office-clerks ; and thirdly, boxes of different sizes, fitted with 
a great number of compartments, some of which were generally secret drawers contrived with more or less 
ingenuity. The conventional patterns were few in number, and all of the 7é/z or diaper description, and none of 
the articles made offered much attraction to European purchasers; except that the kharduns were certainly 
curiosities. Being at that period of my life not only a complete novice in Oriental design, but also an enthusiastic 
votary of the Gothic revival, which was at its height when I left England, I attempted to develope the Mainpuri 
art by giving the carpenters Gothic patterns to copy. Several small articles thus ornamented were sent to Europe 
for different Exhibitions and were fairly successful ; the best of all being a book-rest, which is still frequently 
repeated, though in the course of 20 years, each successive copy being slightly inferior to its immediate prede- 
cessor, the mouldings have become so degraded that they now retain scarcely any true Gothic feeling. This is a 
good illustration of the mischief that is done by the introduction of foreign models, the principle of which is not 
understood by the workmen. The further the remove from the original, the worse the work becomes; while, on 
the contrary, given an indigenous and familiar design, each successive copy of it shows some improvement, either 
in the development of the idea, or in the technical manipulation. 


The movement that I had initiated was much advanced by Mr. Charles Horne, then Judge of Mainpuri, who 
had excellent taste. He introduced several new patterns, which are still preserved and occasionally reproduced, 
especially one, an intricate geometrical design borrowed from the Buddhist tope at Sanchi, near Benares, the 
district where he had formerly been stationed. The man whom he principally employed, Nirottam by name, is long 
since dead, and has lately been followed by Ghasi, my own original craftsman. After my transfer to Mathura in 
1870, an Executive Engineer on the canal—Mr. Coddington, | think, who has since retired—started the plaques, 
which are now so popular, and, for any one who requires only a single specimen, are certainly the most convenient 
form in which he can have it. Some articles that I exhibited at Simla (including the shrine, Plate 10) were re- 
viewed by Major Cole and the other official judges as specimens of antique work. This evidenced some want of 
discernment and special knowledge on their part, inasmuch as the chief interest of my exhibits lay in the fact that 
they were entirely novel applications of the art to a class of objects upon which it had never previously been 
employed. 


I had very soon come to see that the principle with which I first started was a mistake, and that the proper 
thing to do was to encourage native talent to develope itself on its own lines. In those days the ordinary Anglo- 
Indian official was much more inappreciative of zsthetic requirements than he has now become, and the existence 
of indigenous art was almost absolutely ignored. A Provincial Exhibition, the first of its kind, was held at Agra 
ir 1867, and to it I sent, with no little pride, a writing-table, with a block of four drawers on either side and an 
upper row of pigeon-holes, which was the first attempt that had ever been made to apply ¢dér-kashz on a large 
scale to an article of domestic furniture for European use. The front of each of the drawers was inlaid with one 
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of the old conventional diaper patterns—of which a fairly complete series was thus presented—and a floriated 
design was carried round the arches of the pigeon-holes. I had quite hoped to see it occupying a favourable 
position in the show ; but, after a long search in vain, I was at last mortified to discover it hidden away under a 
table, and not allowed to compete for a prize at all. On my remonstrating with the committee, it was explained 
to me that in England “ inlaid work,” which was recognised as a head in the catalogue, did not include work ot 
this description, and therefore, as my table could not be classified, it could not be entered for exhibition, After 
the numerous additions to the collection of art-industries that has accumulated in my house during the 20 years 
that have since elapsed, the table thus contumeliously rejected still forms a conspicuous object in my study, and I 
seldom fail to repeat its history to the many visitors who stop to admire it. It is now better understood that the 
great object of an Indian Exhibition is to discover and encourage latent types of indigenous art, quite irrespective 
of their conformity or otherwise to European practice; and so utter a failure of perception could scarcely be 
repeated in these last years of the nineteenth century. But there is a very similar feeling at the bottom of the 
growing demand for Art Schools under European superintendence. 


Even in England, where decorative art 50 years ago was practically extinct, the new schools, though they 
could do no harm, for there was really nothing to supplant, have not been so productive of good as they might 
have been. In the exact sciences method is imperative, and uniformity of result essential. In artistic training, on 
the contrary, individuality has to be respected, and diversity encouraged rather than suppressed. The London 
tradesman dearly loves ‘“‘a repeat,” and his fashionable customers also find it an immense convenience to be able 
to order an exact copy of what they have been told to admire. But the Indian artisan, though it is the custom to 
disparage him for his total want of originality, and to credit him with a mere parrot-like faculty for unintelligent 
repetition, has the greatest reluctance, if he is at all a master of his craft, to go on day after day turning out articles 
of exactly one and the same pattern. He invariably boasts that the work upon which he is for the moment engaged 
will prove vastly superior to anything he has finished before ; and, not unnaturally, practice brings perfection, and 
improvements in matters of detail are spontaneously suggested in the course of protracted execution, which it would 
be fatal to the growth of art to suppress. Over-minuteness of elaboration is the one evil to be guarded against, 
and this no doubt is the rock upon which much modern work is shipwrecked. It is here that European supervision 
can be most profitably exercised ; not in teaching novel designs, but in restraining the over-luxuriance of indigenous 
invention. Ina school all the students must be taught alike ; they are not sufficiently left to themselves ; they 
are crammed with knowledge, but are not educated ; if they have no natural artistic faculty, an artificial semblance 
of it can be created, but if they have it by birth, it runs a great risk of being strangled and crushed. 


To any one who has lived long in the country, and has unconsciously imbibed the Oriental spirit, the so-called 
Indian designs, that have been supplied for some of our public buildings by the ablest English architects, are as 
unsatisfactory and as unlike the real thing as the mouldings and sculpture of our Anglo-Indian churches, executed 
by native masons, are totally devoid of all true Gothic feeling. To the educated eye both are equally offensive, 
and are at once condemned as tasteless and unmeaning caricatures. For our travesties of Gothic design an 
excuse is to be found in the absence of English craftsmen ; but with hundreds of native architects standing idle in 
our cities, it seems a wanton waste of power to refuse the genuine article, which they are only too anxious to supply, 
and to import in its stead a costly and inferior imitation from abroad. 


I trust no one will suppose me guilty of undervaluing the success that has been obtained by at least one 
School of Art in India. The principles that I advocate seem to be precisely those which have inspired Mr. Kipling 
in his admirable administration of the Mayo School at Lahor. Instead of forcing new industries, he has carefully 
studied the conditions of all that he found already existing in any part of the province, and in encouraging their 
development, has restricted himself to the introduction of no new element beyond that of European method and 
precision. The charm of individuality has thus been preserved. But a general institution of Schools of Art in 
smaller centres all over the country would necessarily place the management of many in inferior hands, and the 
aspirations of local talent would speedily be levelled by the rollers of departmental routine. 


Next to over-interference in direction, the ordinary art-patron sins most deeply against the art he professes to 
encourage by his craze for old things. Every now and then he may possibly pick up some choice relic of the past, 
superior to anything he could readily have made to order, and if by becoming its purchaser he has rescued it: from 
destruction at the hand of barbarians who were ignorant of its value, he has so far assuredly done well. But, 
except under these fortuitous circumstances, a collector of antiques enjoys a purely selfish gratification. He will 
urge that they are models for the guidance of modern artisans ; but the spirit of art requires to be imbibed uncon- 
sciously, by familiarity with it in the street and at home, not by formal visits to a cabinet ina Museum. Occasional 


reproduction may be excellent practice ; but, when it becomes persistent and is constituted an ultimate end, it 
paralyzes rather than stimulates original effort. 


So far as my experience leads me to believe, there is not a district in these Provinces where some indigenous 
manufacture may not be discovered. Inter-communication is now so easy that there is no reason why these 
industries should not continue to be strictly localized. Each can supply outsiders with its own speciality and take 
from them in return. It is a serious mistake—though one often committed—to attempt to force a new industry in 
an uncongenial environment, and to insist upon the universal adoption of a style simply because it has been found 
to answer under one particular set of conditions. I have received many letters from enthusiasts for technical 
education, inviting suggestions as to the best way of teaching various industrial arts in institutions which it was 
proposed to establish. If personally unacquainted with the locality and its capabilities, | could only reply that I 
considered the introduction of any new industry a very hazardous experiment—the out-turn would in all probability 
be for a long time much inferior to that of more experienced hands elsewhere—and | would rather advise them to 
seek for some germ of indigenous growth, and on discovery, whatever it might be, to devote all their energies toa 
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its cultivation. The only way in which I can readily conceive of an industry taking healthy root in a new soil is 
by the wholesale immigration of a colony of artisans, or at least of several families, as has often occurred in India 
in former days, in consequence of some oppression or distress. 


Of the five Districts in which I have spent the whole of my Indian service, Mathura is the only one that had 
ever enjoyed the slightest reputation as an art-centre. But, on closer acquaintance, I found the other four scarcely 
less interesting. Thus at Mainpuri I took in hand the craft of ¢47-kashz, which was then in a most rudimentary 
stage, and developed it into a considerable manufacture. At Mathura there were archzological researches to 
prosecute, and restorations to conduct, side by side with the cultivation of modern design. When I was transferred 
to Bulandshahr, a sympathetic writer in the Pzoneer condoled with me on my banishment to a purely agricultural 
part of the country, where my special tastes could find no possible outlet. After seven years’ residence in that 
land of little promise, local arts had sprung up, and Bulandshahr pottery, wood-carving and cotton-printing had 
been honoured with medals and certificates at many Exhibitions, while the town had been so rebuilt as to become 

i During my two years at Fatehpur—a very Nazareth 
of the North-West, from which nothing good had ever been known to come—a family of cotton-printers, whom | 
found in extreme indigence, were provided with constant employment, and improved so rapidly that they have 
now achieved a wide reputation. Their work, which is in part hand-painted instead of stamped, is the most artistic 
of its kind that I know. One very fine large specimen was accepted as a Jubilee present (from Dr. Tyler, C.1.E.) by 
Her Majesty the Queen; another adorns the drawing room of H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught at Poona. 
Others are in public institutions at Lucknow and Merath. At Fatehgarh my stay as yet has been short, but I find 
a manufacture of cotton prints terribly in need of reform, some very skilful carvers in wood, and an ingenious 
painter on glass and wall-decorator, whose freehand drawings very pleasingly embellish the interior of my house. 





All these details will probably be thought extremely egotistical; but in no other way can I so well enforce 
my argument that for the revival of art in India it is not schools that are required, but personal interest on the part 
of the “European community, judicious patronage and permanent employment. In no art is the crying need for 
generous encouragement more felt than in architecture. But, in none is it so difficult to bestow. The influence 
of our Public Works Department is thoroughly demoralizing ; the Rajas and Nawabs and other leaders of native 
fashion have weakly succumbed to it ; there is no popular interest in the subject; and an isolated official, who 
would employ local talent in any large undertaking, runs a great risk of seriously injuring the very men whom he 
chiefly desires to benefit. At the most critical period of his work, he is suddenly transferred to another part of 
the country ; an unsympathetic successor disbands his skilled artisans, and in their stead entrusts the completion 
of the project to ordinary departmental subordinates, who ruin its effect by economical mutilation or by the 
superfluous introduction of incongruous excrescences 


A certain amount of repose is as essential for the production of art as for its enjoyment. Any resident in 
India with artistic proclivities can do much good at a comparatively small expenditure, by taking into his service 
for the time being some of the best craftsmen that he finds about him, and giving them steady and unhurried 
employment. A “really good workman is always fond of his craft and proud of his own dexterity in it, and may be 
trusted as to industry ‘and diligence without any need of irritating and suspicious supervision. In this way also 
there is none of that. haggling « over the price of the completed article, in which ladies especially are such pro- 
ficients, and which is so detrimental to the advancement of Indian art-industries. A workman, working for 
himself, cannot afford to spend time in doing his best, as he knows that the English purchaser seldom discriminates 
between different degrees of finish or elaboration of pattern, and will invariably endeavour to beat him down to one 
low uniform standard. The Art Depdt in connection with the Provincial Museum at Lucknow is an excellent and 
most helpful institution, which only requires to be better known. A craftsman who has no immediate sale for any 
good piece of work is no longer obliged to keep it in his dusty and confined workshop, where it is rapidly damaged 
by exposure to the weather, and no one has a chance of seeing it; neither is he driven to sell it to an intermediary, 
who gives the maker half its value and demands twice what it is worth from the ultimate purchaser; but he can 
take it to Lucknow, ticket it with its own price, and deposit it in a show-room, where it will be seen to the best 
advantage by every European who visits the country—for all include Lucknow in their tour—and as soon as it is 
sold, the price is remitted to him free of all commission. If the funds in hand would allow of immediate purchase, 
the arrangement would be perfect. Many a skilful artisan lives only from hand to mouth and cannot afford to wait 
for his money till the touring season sets in. No work would be purchased outright but such as possessed sufficient 
merit to ensure eventual sale, and thus the money advanced would be only a temporary loan, involving no increase 
in actual expenditure, though the accounts would be rather more difficult to keep. 


It fills me with a feeling of despair when I read—as in to-day’s Pzoneer—a complimentary paragraph like the 
following: ‘ Here is an example of intelligent enterprise in the encouragement of art industries, that wealthy native 
gentlemen and native associations in other parts of India might study with advantage. The Nawab being 
ambitious to do something to improve the local industries and to introduce new ones among us, has established 
various manufactures hitherto unknown here, and has imported skilled artisans to work them, such as the casting 
of glazed tiles on the Minton pattern,” &c., &c. All this may give an impetus to trade, but it will be fatal to any 
survival of indigenous art. Tiles of the Minton pattern are in themselves highly commendable, but the original 
factory in England i is equal to the demand, and any one who wants them can be readily supplied from there. On 
the other hz ind, tiles and pottery of the old Oriental type are now seldom to be found; any attempt to revive their 
manufacture on Indian soil would be a real service to the country. To emphasize their disappearance by a 
wholesale importation of foreign methods is as distinctly a disservice. I have myself visited the town in question, 
which is famous as possessing one of the largest and earliest mosques in India and some fine royal tombs 
characterized by several peculiarities of architectural detail. These interesting buildings are in part utilized as 
public offices, and in part consigned to desolation and decay. To put them in decent and substantial repair would 
do far more to improve local taste and promote the general interests of art than the erection of smoky factories 
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diversified by a sprinkling of grotesque triumphal arches. The enterprise, as conducted by the energetic Nawab, 
may prove a more profitable commercial speculation; but if the object is simply utilitarian, let it be openly 
avowed and not cloked under the imposing disguise of artistic development. 


The accompanying illustrations represent a selection from articles in my own house, which have been made 
from time to time by three Mainpuri carpenters, whom I have had in my employ during the greater part of my 
Indian service. The name of the head man is Chokhe Lal, who has been with me the longest; the other two are 
his brother Madan Mohan, and his son Kanhay. All are now equally proficient. The elder man always has a 
workshop on the premises, under my own eye, with two or more apprentices in training. The two younger are 
generally at their home at Mainpuri, where they execute commissions for me, or carry out subordinate parts of any 
large design I may have in progress. The names of other men of competent skill are Durga, Chunni, Nirottam, 
and Bihari, who also are residents of Mainpuri. 


The photographs were taken by Chunni Lal and Bhavani Ram, of Mathura, whom I had previously employed 
to illustrate my Memoirs of Mathura and Bulandshahr. Their visit, unfortunately, was a very hurried one, and 
the weather was not auspicious. As they used dry plates, they had to take them away with them to develope, and 
when the prints were sent me for approval, I found that some of the subjects had been injudiciously focussed. 
Others were spoilt in developing, and one plate had been broken. The result is that the illustrations are not quite 
such a typical selection as I had hoped to make it. To render it perfect, a pair of kharduns, or bathing clogs, 
which are in very popular demand among Hindus, should certainly have been given. In several of the Mainpuri 
shops they are the only article made. They are kept on the foot by a knob between the big toe and its com- 
panion. This, in the more expensive kind, is made of ivory, in the shape of a lotus flower, the petals of which 
expand as the foot is pressed upon the ground. An altar for an oratory, the writing-table mentioned above, and 


some very large and massive picture frames suitable for oil paintings, were also among the photographers’ failures 
and had to be omitted. 


The principal objection to the work is that unless the wood is perfectly seasoned, the wire is apt to catch and 
tear out. If this occurs, it can be hammered in again, though in Engiand there might be some difficulty in getting 
it done neatly. Unless subjected to very rough treatment, good work lasts well; many specimens in my possession 
that have been in use for 20 years, show no signs of wear. The other defect is the liability to tarnish, which, 
perhaps, might be obviated by the application of some very thin and colourless varnish. In India it is polished 
with linseed oil, and periodically (that is, at least once a year, after the rains) has to be scrubbed with soap and 
water, rubbed over with lime-juice or other acid, and scoured with sand-paper, after which it is re-oiled. 


The first of the series is a plate, one foot in diameter, the whole surface of which is most elaborately inlaid. 
In the centre is a peacock in its pride, with expanded tail, surrounded by a band of sportive fish, and the entire 
background is covered with intricate patterns of floral design. Price Rs5o0. 


No. 2 is a similar plate, 11 inches in diameter, somewhat simpler in design. The plain band, set with 
detached sprigs, is meant as a rest to the eye and helps to emphasize the richness of the patterns which it breaks 
up and relieves. However, it is only by an unwilling concession to my views that the blank is left ; the craftsman 


himself would much prefer to see the whole surface covered with a labyrinthine maze of bewildering ornamentation. 
Price Rs3o. 


No. 3 is another variety, on a larger scale, being 15 inches in diameter. The pattern is much more broken 
up by intervening blank spaces, which make it better visible at a distance. The maker puts its value at Rs50; 
any increase in the breadth of the wood, over 12 inches, being always attended by a more than proportionate in- 
crease in the cost of the rough material. 


No. 4 is a panel, 12} inches square, which is one of a set I had made for Mr. Lockwood de Forest, of New 
York, who has more than once visited India and has given a great stimulus to many of its art industries. Price 
Ks.30. The double triangle enclosed in a circle, though it would seem to bear a specially Christian signification, 
is a very favourite device both with Hindus and Muhammadans. Panels of this kind obviously admit of insertion 
in various articles of domestic furniture, as in doors of rooms or cabinets, or as tops of tables. 


No. 5 was originally designed for the cover of a blotting-pad; but, so used, one of the pair must always have 
been out of sight, and therefore, on second thoughts, I have had them both separately mounted and hung up 
against the wall. The plain border is the mounting. The dimensions are 12 inches by 8 inches; price Rs.25. 
The armorial bearings introduced in the centre are a novel feature. The heraldic colours are for the most part 


correctly indicated, except that the cross-hatching for saé/e could not be given, as the inlay must be in continuous 
and unbroken lines. 


No. 6 is a pair of doors with inlaid panels and carved frame. Dimensions, 6 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 9 inches. 
Price Rs.3oo. Such an application of the work is entirely an idea of my own, no doors of the kind having ever 
yet been set up in a native house, though the details and fittings are all strictly Indian in character. The first 
pair that I had made adorn the Bulandshahr Town Hall, a building which I had intended to be, in construction 
and appointments, an epitome of all indigenous local industries; but the design was frustrated by my removal 
from the district. Only six other pairs have ever been made. The one under illustration is in my own house ; 
one is at the Lucknow Museum ; one was exhibited at Calcutta, where it was awarded a gold medal; another at 
the Indo-Colonial of 1886 ; one is with Mr. Lockwood de Forest in New York; and the last is now on its way to 
Glasgow for the Exhibition there in 1888. The heraldic shield in the upper panels might strike some people as 
an anomaly ; but there is good authority for such an introduction in some fine Oriental carpets of the 16th century, 
which exhibit the arms of the Portuguese families for whom they were made. Any feature of individuality that 
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can be inserted in an art design, without materially affecting its general character, adds to the interest of the work, 
and after any considerable lapse of years is useful in determining its date. 


No. 7 is a handsome mirror, measuring 5 feet by 3 feet. Price Rs.200. The inlay here is quite subsidiary 
to the carving, but it immensely enhances the effect and relieves the sombreness of the wood by just the proper 
touch of light and colour. The glass is continued under the pierced spandrils at the corners of the oval. The 
cracks in the inner rim—betrayed by the too faithful photograph—attest the severity of the hot winds, under 
which the best seasoned timber is apt to shrink, though it generally expands again in the rains. 


No. 8 is a bedroom mirror, for a toilet table, measuring about 3 feet by 2} feet. Price Rs.150. The finial 
at the top, the bosses at the corners, and the little bars in the bands of the frame are of ivory. The diapers on 


the front of the drawers are noticeable, as being two of the old patterns, which alone were in use before the recent 
development. 


No. 9 is a picture-frame, measuring about 3 feet by 1 foot 8 inches. Price Rs.40. For portraits, or subjects 
of a devotional or otherwise severe and classical character, I think it would be difficult to devise any style of frame 
more thoroughly appropriate. Unlike a flimsy gold beading, or the spiky Oxford frame, it is sufficiently solid to 


form a real protection to the picture, and is rich without being obtrusive. In itself a work of artistic merit, it~ 


harmonizes with any gem of art it is employed to enshrine, and invests it with additional distinction. 


No. 10 is one of a pair of shrines that I designed for the high altar of a Catholic church I built at Mathura. 
I was transferred from the district before the permanent altar could be erected, and they would have been out of 
keeping with the plain masonry platform that serves as its substitute. One I retained for my own use, the other 
I exhibited at the Indo-Colonial, where the Empress of the French desired to purchase it for her Oratory at 
Farnborough, but it had been already secured. The total height is 4 feet 10 inches, and the breadth at the base 
13 feet. Price Rs.200. For the purposes of this article, it might perhaps have been better had I removed the 


figure of St. Anthony of Padua, before the photograph was taken ; but tenantless shrines are too common a sight, 
and are an abomination to me. 


A reader in England may perhaps wonder, if 1 took so much interest in the Mathurad Church and the 
Bulandshahr Town Hall, why | did not arrange for the continuance of operations even after my transfer, and in 
spite of my inability to profit personally by their completion. But it would have been impossible. In India, 
except in the case of ‘‘ standard plans” (and this is the only excuse for their toleration) money spent on any work 
of the slightest architectural importance is utterly wasted, unless it is spent under the immediate personal super- 
vision of the architect, or some one equally interested in its success. 


No. 11 is a very artistic picture-frame, measuring 2 feet 6 inches by 2 feet. Price Rs.60. As is obvious 'at a 
glance, it was specially designed for the picture it encloses, and it suits it to perfection. The small side-wings 
give the effect of a triptych, and thus convey that impression of security which is a main desideratum in a frame. 


No. 12 is again a special design, with the tiara and cross-keys introduced in the pediment as the insignia of 
His Holiness, whose portrait they surmount. Dimensions, 2 feet 6 inches by 2 feet. Price Rs.5o0. 


No. 13 is a plainer variety, suitable for an architectural subject crowded with a number of small figures. 
Here a design of greater elaboration would have absorbed all the spectator’s interest, and the due relation of 
importance in frame and picture would thus have been inverted. Dimensions, 2 feet by 13 feet. Price Rs.25. 


Nos. 14 and 15 are two panels, exhibiting an entirely different style of inlay. The maker is by name 
Muhammad Bakhsh, a resident of Chiniot, a town in the Jhang District of the Panjab, whence I obtained these 
specimens for the purpose of comparison. It is an exceptionally remote and inaccessible locality, being 56 miles 
from the nearest railway station, which is at Chichawathi. The patterns are of nearly uniform elaboration, and 
the work is sold at a fixed price of Rs.6-6as. the square foot. At a distance it stands out much more prominently 
than the Mainpuri inlay, and it also bears close inspection equally well, being elegantly designed and neatly 
finished. The labour of execution is very much less ; as the strips of brass are not strictly speaking “inlaid,” but 
rather “laid on,” and are retained in their places by tiny nails. The slightest warp in the wood is fatal to the 
effect, for the brass at once bulges up and is not readily smoothed down again. The designs are of strictly 
Muhammadan type, such as may be seen in mosques and tombs all over India, and have less variety and originality 
than the fioral combinations invented by the Hindu carpenters of Mainpuri. 


By an unfortunate oversight, which I did not detect till it was too late to remedy, Nos. 16 and 17 are two 
slightly different views of the same bracket. I had intended one to illustrate a smaller subject, with a single strut 
instead of three. The dimensions are about 3 feet by 2 feet 3 inches. Price Rs.250. As the size is not great, 
this seems a large sum ; but the work is of the highest class and very minute, and the struts—though not very 
conspicuous in a front view—involve double labour, being equally finished on both sides. 


Nos. 18 and 19 are two small book-stands, Rs.25 each, measuring 15 inches by 12 inches. They are not of 


exceptional merit, but they help to indicate the variety of articles to which this style of decoration can be success- 
fully applied. 


Fatehgarh, November 27th, 1887. F. S. GROWSE. 
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8.—A TOILET TABLE MIRROR.—MAINPURI. 
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11.—A PICTURE FRAME.—MAINPURIL. 
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14 & 15—TWO PANELS.—CHINIOT. 
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16 & 17.—TWO BRACKETS. 18 & 19—TWO BOOKSTANDS.—MAINPURI. 
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LAHORE DISTRICT. 


Extinct INpustRIES.—It is surprising to those familiar with the Lahore of to-day, to see in catalogues of 
Oriental collections in Europe so many objects of art attributed to this city. Glass, enamels and elaborately 
wrought arms are often mentioned. In some cases Lahore has been written vaguely for the Punjab at large, but 
in others an extinct craft is indicated. It is about eighty years since any good enamel was wrought in this city, 
and it is doubtful whether the art was ever regularly practised here. There is neither record nor tradition of the 
“glass ornaments of most brilliant colours,’ spoken of by Sir George Birdwood, as produced here. The 
armourer’s craft flourished in the time of warlike courts and still survives for the supply of tourists and occasionally 
of native courts. One of the last representatives of this once flourishing art is Fazl Din, now a very old man, 
himself formerly a skilled swordsman and a most accomplished designer and workman in the Persian manner. 
Gold embroidery and the kindred gilt wire drawing craft were once specialities of the town by reason of the severe 
enactments imposed on the guild by the court to maintain a high standard of purity in the metal used, but this 
superiority is now a tradition merely, and there are only two or three workers in gold thread to be found. 


PrEsENT INDUSTRIES.—GLass.—Glass bangles are made in small quantities, but the colours are not brilliant, 
and it is doubtful whether brilliance was ever an attribute of Indian glass. Chimneys for kerosene lamps are pro- 
duced in large numbers for the railways and for domestic use. Broken English glass is melted with the help of a 
little borax as a flux, but no other indigenous materials are used. The ware is full of air bubbles and the only 
annealing it receives is to be placed to cool on the top of the furnace. Country-made lamp chimneys are 
perpetually breaking. 


The arts that have disappeared will be succeeded by trades of a more useful character, dependent rather on 
the increasing prosperity of large masses of people than on the luxury of a limited class. Among these may be 
mentioned manufactures involving the use of steam-driven machinery—chemical factories, soap and candle making, 
tanning and working in leather, and letterpress printing. A promising experiment in flour-grinding and linseed 
oil making by steam has collapsed since the first edition of these notes were published, and it is not unlikely that 
before commercial success is finally attained, other enterprises will follow the same road. But eventually there is 
no doubt that manufactures on the large scale will be established. It is as idle to quarrel with the inevitable as to 
discuss the manifold disadvantages of the factory system, which to some minds appears to be the only expression 
of progress and prosperity. 

Cotton.—In cotton fabrics, khédar, the coarse white cloth worn by agriculturalists, a few 2//échas—a coloured 
striped cloth with broader stripe than swsc—and dun-coloured &hes are woven in larger quantities than most 
Europeans are aware, but not so extensively as in the Western districts, whence, indeed, cloths of these kinds are 
imported into Lahore. There is scarcely any muslin weaving, though there is a large consumption of imported 
muslin. A great deal of European cotton cloth changes hands here, and some is printed in colour for aévas for 
ordinary use, or in tinsel for wedding festivities. The bazars are gay with Manchester goods, but in most shops 
country fabrics may be found. Cotton darrzs (thick blue and white striped floor cloths) are very well made here, 
and frequently find sale under the name either of Agra or Umballa davrzs. The Indian tradesman has but little 
more conscience in matters of this kind than his brothers of the West. 


Corron PRINTING IN CoLouR AND TINSEL.—Until recently cotton printing was only practised in Lahore, as 
in most Punjab towns, for the quilt or ava, and occasionally a few scarves or handkerchiefs. “The Mayo School 
of Art has been instrumental in bringing forward the capability of Punjab printers for producing unglazed coloured 
chintzes, suitable for floor-cloths, wall-hangings, curtains, &c. The method of design is open to the objection 
that it is architectural, the field being frequently divided into panels and arcades, with a free use of the cusped 
Mogul arch. One popular curtain, indeed, is a conventionalised representation of a Muhammadan gateway with 
three openings, crowned by cresting, dome and finial. It is obvious that designs imitating the rigid forms of 
architecture are not the most suitable for surfaces of drapery meant to fall in folds. But few purchasers, however, 
are inclined to consider the matter so strictly, and the richness and sobriety of colour, and that just appreciation 
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of quantity and right distribution of parts which never seems to desert the Indian pattern designer, combine with 
their cheapness to render these goods acceptable. The best come from Kot Kamalia in the Montgomery district, 
and have been figured in a previous number of this journal. The Lahore prints follow similar lines, but are not 
so bright in colour nor so good in workmanship. Consignments of them, however, have found favour in the eyes 
of London dealers, and if the workmen had either capital or enterprise the trade might be largely increased. 
They are used in increasing quantities for the decoration of the Anglo-Indian interior, which has undergone a 
radical change since the bare and desolate barns of a dozen years ago. Besides multi-coloured prints on calico of 
various textures, muslin is printed in monochromes of brownish yellow or dark red, and as these are washable, they 
are useful as summer hangings. The price of coloured cotton print ranges from six to twelve annas per square 
yard. Monochromes are done at a still cheaper rate. For wedding finery both muslin and flimsy calico are 
printed in gold and silver tinsel. In this case the printing is first done with a thick glue size. When the printing 
is complete the work first done is usually dry. The whole cloth is damped and the tinsel dabbed on the sticky 
pattern. In our bright sunlight the effect is much less tawdry than under the grey British sky. 


Woot,—It is confidently affirmed by men of experience in the trade that the fine shawl-wool cloth known as 
malida, is better made at Lahore than at Amritsar. The trade is more extensive than might be supposed, as the 
cloth is exported all over India. Woollen caps, afterwards embroidered, are also made, Scarcely any shawls are 
woven, and embroidery is not nearly so much practised as at Amritsar. It seems fair to conclude that hand-loom 
weaving here, as elsewhere in the Province, is scarcely so dead as might be expected. Besides these superior 
fabrics, coarse woollen blankets are made. The greater part of this hand-weaving, both in cotton, wool and silk, 
is unnoticed by Europeans, very few of whom visit the city or thread the narrow alleys of such suburbs as Mozang 
or Killa Gujar Singh. One slight indication of the extent of the craft is afforded by the fact that the shuttle- 
maker's trade is, as such small trades go, a busy one. At every country fair one or two stands will be found 


where weavers’ shuttles are sold, and at some shops in the city they are always on sale. Now, a good shuttle is 
carefully handled and cherished, and lasts for many years. 


Sitx.—In silk there is a relatively large and prosperous trade, though to the European eye the Lahore fabric 
is most unattractive. The local daryaz (self-coloured silk) is a stoutish, roughly woven, lack-lustre fabric, narrow 
in width and usually crude in colour. Where aniline dyes are not used, which is seldom, the colour loses half its 
effect by the treatment with coarse alkali, in which, in default of a properly suave soap or other suitable detergent, 
the yarn is steeped. Lustre, however, never seems to have been regarded as essential to Punjab silken cloth, 
and in former times stoutness and width were its notable characteristics. It is now going out of fashion for men’s 
garments, and the manufacture is almost exclusively for zendna use. A thin sort, somewhat similar to the silks 
used for linings in Europe but harder in texture, seems to be most popular, and costs from 12 annas to a rupee 
and a half. Guz/badan is a striped fabric, formerly woven much stouter than at present and in broader widths. 
Dhupchén (sun and shade) is the name given to shot silks, a changing effect of colour being given by a warp of 
one tint with a weft of another. A violent red and an unpleasing green are the favourite colours for this com- 
bination. The silk used is imported from Kabul, sometimes by way of Amritsar. 


Patott Worx.—The braider’s small craft of silk and gold trouser strings, bed-cords, tassels, ornaments for 
the head and for various articles of dress makes a bright show in the bazars, and considerable taste and ingenuity 
are displayed in these small articles. The large number of shops where these and similar articles of mere luxury 
and ornament are displayed, seems to indicate a higher level of prosperity than is conventionally supposed to 
prevail in India. 

LraTHER.—There is a considerable and improving trade in leather. The strength of the Hindu prejudice 
against leather as impure to touch, fades gradually, as one travels northward, from the Deccan. Here Hindu 
persons of respectability use leather saddles, often made after the English pattern, which would be distasteful to 
Hindus of the south. In the cold weather a Hindu may be seen by chance clad in an embroidered sheepskin 
postin. Shoes, portmanteaux, harness and saddlery are regularly produced. A shoe peculiar to Lahore, named 


after the maker, “ Gamashahi,” is exported to other towns of the Punjab. Gold and silver embroidery is worked 
on Lahore shoes, but not so extensively or in such variety as at Delhi. 


Woopwork, Furniture, &c.—An improvement has taken place during the last ten years in the carpentry 
and cabinet-making of the place. Much of this may be traced to the influence of the railway workshops, where 
great numbers of men have been trained under skilled European superintendence. Our educational system, while 
providing with extravagant liberality for what is called higher education, has entirely neglected the artizan classes. 
The consequence is that many Punjabi mechanics, when apart from the machines they have learned to wait upon, 
shew a decided want of intelligence and a lack of interest in their work, surprising to those who imagine that the 
Oriental workman is apt and eager to learn. There are some, indeed, who, as carpenters or fitters, would be 
considered capable in any European workshop, but they are few relatively to the large number who have passed 
through these establishments. Carelessness, listlessness and idleness are the faults complained of. While it is 
doubtful whether the Punjabi is more averse to labour than the rest of the world, it is certain that for generations 
his industry has been of a desultory and intermittent nature. The independent workman is sometimes very 
laborious, but he works at his own hours. In the hot weather he occasionally turns night into day, and social and 
religious observances demand that he shall be free to take a few days’ holiday when he chooses. He naturally 
finds the regular recurrence of the factory steam-whistle tiresome. The carelessness and want of neatness may 
perhaps be considered, to some extent, a local peculiarity. When compared with the races of the Deccan, the 
industrial and agricultural classes of the Punjab seem to be less neat and handy, their implements are rougher and 
shew less contrivance, and their persons and homes are more untidy. 


As is the case in nearly all handicrafts, the good furniture which, owing to the frequent changes among the 
Europeans who own it, may be described as “in circulation,” has been produced by solitary workmen, often under 
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European direction, seldom for a market. Inlaid tables and cabinets thus wrought are quite satisfactory so far as 
technical finish goes, while they possess a characteristic quality of design. But hitherto no one of these artisans 

- has succeeded in setting up an establishment offering a continuous and certain supply of good work. Skilful 
enough with his hands, the working carpenter, like many other artizans, has had no education, has no ambition, 
and no head for the commercial details of business. That a trade in furniture is possible is shewn by the success 
of the Kadarzyas, whose shops offer a picturesque combination of the Tottenham Court Road furniture shop, the 
marine store dealer and the old book-stall. These dealers are of the Brahmin, Khatri or Arora castes, who only 
care to know as much of the things they buy and sell as will enable them to make large profits. Some of them 
employ what in England would be called “slop hands,” who put together cheap articles in wood from the outsides 
of deodar logs, daubed with vé/ varnish. Until the dealer is himself a workman, there seems but little hope of 
improvement in a craft for which Punjab skill seems peculiarly fitted. 


Metat Work.—Coprer, Brass.—The copper bazar in the city presents the usual busy scene, but there is 
less noise than usual from the fact that the greater part of the wares sold are imported. Roughly hammered and 
perforated copper spice-boxes from Lucknow, finely beaten plain copper degchzs from Delhi, and brass wares from 
Amritsar and other places in the Punjab, with fancy articles from Moradabad, N.W.P., are to be seen. Antimony 
bottles and some other small articles are cast in Lahore, but there is not a large production of moulded brass. 


Sitver.—There are only two or three silversmiths who work with real skill in native methods. One of the 
most capable is Baga Ram, formerly a student in the Mayo School of Art, who can do admirable work in the old 
style. There are many so-called silversmiths who are rather savafs or money-lenders than craftsmen. The upper 
classes are supplied with Delhi jewellery by a branch of a firm from that city. There is nothing very characteristic 
in the ornaments usually sold. The more massive patterns for bangles, &c., formerly in favour seem to be giving 
place to a lighter style. The datwa, a silver scent-bottle case, triangular in form with an open-work body, from 
which hang clusters of little bells, is one of the prettiest if not quite the most characteristic ornament peculiar to 
Lahore. No silver ware, in the sense of vessels of beaten work, is made here. 


Seat Encravinc.—There are many mohr-kands, or seal engravers. An ink impression of an engraved seal 
is accepted as a signature on documents from persons who cannot write. The work varies much in quality, and 
but few are capable of cutting really well-formed Persian letters. These men also engrave sentences for the 
amulets known as ho/dz/iz, of false jade and other stones worn on the breast. They never attempt glass engraving, 
for which their tools are perfectly suitable, and I have only seen one engraver in the Province who could cut any- 
thing more than letters. The stones used are mostly cornelian and other varieties of agate. 


Potrery.—Under the head of pottery there is not much to report. Unglazed earthenware is used, as all over 
the Indian plains, for water vessels by all, for cooking utensils by the very poor, and for Augas by some ; but 
glazed ware is seldom seen. An examination, after rain, of the mounds of brick-burning refuse, which are the 
only hills Lahore can boast, shows that the use of glazed and coloured pottery must at one time have been more 
common than now. Probably when the country was ruled from Kabul, where glazed pottery is habitually em- 
ployed for domestic purposes, this anti-Hindu custom found acceptance. There are signs that it may again come 
into favour among Muhammadans and the increasing number of well-to-do people who are free from caste pre- 
judices. Large numbers of the basins known as “ biscuit painted” bowls in Staffordshire are sold, and in the 
coffee shops, as well as in private life, are to be seen unhandled calcedon-tinted tea-cups of Chinese manufacture, 
imported overland from China. A potter who has practised moulding and coloured glazing at the Mayo School 
of Art finds there is but little demand for anything he can do, and it seems likely that if any glazed ware find 
favour at all it will be the hard and wear-resisting surfaces of English or Chinese ware. No Oriental, it may be 
remarked, would think of placing a piece of pottery in his house as an ornament, and there are few uses in the 
simple needs of daily life to which glazed ware can be put. The inferior quality of the local clay and the scarcity 
of fuel must always be drawbacks to the manufacture in Lahore. There is also but little chance of any improve- 
ment so long as the craft remains confined to the Kumhar caste, which is a low one. The potters of Mooltan, 
Sind and Delhi are not potters by caste. 


Brick AND TILE Maxkinc.—Connected with pottery, bricks, which are of the same material, may be con- 
sidered. There is not a stone to be found within many miles of Lahore, and brick-making has been practised 
from time immemorial. The old-fashioned Muhammadan brick is scarcely thicker than a Staffordshire “ quarry,” 
and in choice old work it was carefully rubbed smooth and laid with exquisite precision. The bricks of Hindu 
antique work, on the other hand, are often of immense size and show elaborate modelling of ornament and figures. 
With the English rule bricks of English sizes have been introduced, together with English and Italian patterns of 
roofing tile. The Public Works Department, the Municipality, the Railway and firms directed by Europeans 
produce excellent bricks, but all are liable to the destructive alkaline efflorescence which rises in the Lahore soil 
and attacks all brickwork within a few feet of the ground. Courses of glazed brick, asphalte, slate, &c., have been 
talked of as possible antidotes to this destructive canker which seriously threatens the life of all brick buildings. 
Such of the fine old Muhammadan tombs as have survived have cavernous hollows round their bases up to a 
height of four or five feet, but the builders, apparently foreseeing the attacks of decay, built immensely thick bases 
to their work. Our buildings, on the other hand, are of ordinary European measurements, and it will be seen by 
the next generation how far they are capable of resisting a process of chemical undermining. 


The practice of carving burnt brick, occasionally seen in old buildings in England, is common here. _ Finials, 
mouldings, small ornamental columns, and the tabernacles in door-jambs in which lamps are placed, are skilfully 
wrought with a chopping instrument modified from the carpenter's fessa oradze. The evil practice of constructing 
latrines on house-tops, which must be enclosed for the sake of privacy and ventilated for the sake of health, led to 
the manufacture of open work in terra-cotta, large slabs of green clay being cut through in oblique per- 
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forations in geometrical or floral patterns. In recent buildings by the Public Works Department, open work in 
terra-cotta and perforated stone has been introduced with good results, although the designs are generally too 
minute. Flooring tiles are made in large quantities, but they are uniformly bad and liable to perpetual scaling 
from alkaline efflorescence. A good flooring tile is much wanted in Upper India, for it seems hopeless to expect 
the ordinary clay of the plains to resist damp and wear. 


OrHer Burtpinc Trapes.—The plasterer’s business, considering the vast surfaces annually covered with 
lime, has not improved in technical qualities upon the best work of the Muhammadans and the Sikhs. In the 
architecture of former times large unbroken surfaces seldom occurred, and great skill was displayed in shaping 
mouldings and modelling ornaments by hand. The truth of surface, on which European plasterers pride them- 
selves, was comparatively of small account in this work, which was full of variety and incident. Now-a-days, the 
chief requirement is to float large surfaces truly. This art has not been learned, while the decorative faculty has 
been forgotten. 


CANDLES AND Soap.—The better sort of Lahore country soap is very good, but it is not yet made on a large 
scale. There is a new and tolerably thriving trade in moulded tallow candles, and considering their cleanliness 
and freedom from smoke as compared with the open oil-lamp, it is no wonder they are coming into favour. 
Among the upper classes the kerosene oil-lamp is superseding the dim and dirty chiragh and shdinadan, and the 
demand for vegetable lamp oils has begun to decline in consequence. 


Printinc.—No imported art has been accepted with more cordiality and aptitude by the natives of India than 
that of printing. Though capable of being treated with such skill and care as to reach the dignity of Fine Art, 
the elementary forms of printing are easily learned. There are several native printing presses in Lahore, and in 
one or two a fine quality of work is produced. All the presses are hand-driven. Only in the Presidency towns is 
steam machinery applied to the printing press, and it is a curious fact that daily journals of large circulation, like 
the ‘‘ Pioneer” of Allahabad and the “ Czvel and Military Gazette” of Lahore, find hand-labour cheaper and more 
trustworthy than the steam engine. Another odd fact in connection with the press in India is that the greater part 
of the compositors are completely ignorant of the English language, and daily set up columns of type of which 
they do not comprehend a word. 


LirHocraPHy.—Several of the smaller vernacular journals are lithographed, and there is a considerable pro- 
duction of cheap story books with here and there a rude picture in outline. These are sold at fairs and festivals, 
as well as in the bazars. Chalk lithography is only occasionally attempted, and (excepting gold, red and blue) no 
coloured inks are used. A local ‘“‘ Punch” (vernacular) prints curiously grotesque political and social cartoons, 
suggested originally from the English ‘‘ Punch.” The subjects of these pictures are dictated by the editor with 
but little reference to their suitability for illustration, and as the local Tenniel receives about fourpence in English 
money for drawing and lithographing each cartoon, ‘the result in an artistic sense is even more comic than was 
intended. The vernacular press of the country may in time acquire political or social influence, but it is not yet 
important in a commercial sense. The capital necessary to establish a vernacular lithographed organ of public 
opinion can be found within the narrow limits of a ten-pound note. 


Book-BINDING.—Book-binding has been learned by men employed at the Railway, Jail, Government and 
Mission printing establishments, but has never been taken up with the interest that might be expected from the 
fact that it is one of those businesses that mst be done in some fashion, and one that is congenial to native taste. 
Much tolerable work is done by the duftrzes (attendants attached to most large offices), but very few officials can 
persist, in opposition to the disheartening indifference of the average Panjabi emp/oyé, in insisting on uniform 
excellence. Specimens rivalling European work are occasionally produced under English superintendence, but 
once withdrawn from control and working on his own account, the native workman, either from poverty, careless- 
ness or greed, scamps the work both in labour and material. There is no call in official and ordinary book-binding 
for the ornamental work in which the Oriental might excel. In Persian book-binding, die-stamped leather corners, 
with tooling, gilding and leather inlay of different colours, may occasionally be seen. I have seen some good 
corners and cartouches cut in metal for this purpose by F azl Din, the armourer mentioned at the beginning of this 
note. The embossing is almost too delicate and meagre for leather, but the designs are excellent in line. It is to 
be regretted that no demand exists for this class of work. Occasionally, too, tin painted and lacquered leather 
panels for covers are seen, which, with suitable finish, would form characteristic bindings. 


Kasur Nisset INpUsTRIAL ScHoot.—At Kasur, near Lahore, an industrial school which seems to have 
developed into a sort of factory, has been in operation for some years. Carpet weaving, cotton weaving of a 
superior kind, including coloured and gold thread edgings, cotton carpets or darrzs, with some metal ware, 
saddlery and lac turnery are among its miscellaneous productions. 


Chunian, a village in the district, has a name for leather and brass Augas, and some other small wares, in- 
cluding lacquered turnery. 


eS 


AMRITSAR_ DISTRICT. 


The Sacred City of the Sikhs, as it is sometimes called, has the largest trade of any Punjab town. With the 
bulk of this trade, however, the Sikhs have but little concern, since it is mainly in the hands of more orthodox 
castes of Hindus, such as Aroras, Khatris, Marwaris, Brahmins, &c. The value of the annual imports was, two 


or three years ago, estimated at two crores of rupees, or £2,000,000 sterling, and the exports at about 
one and a half crores. 


SHAWL AND SILK ManuracturE.—The “ Amritsar Gazetteer” gives a general statement of the nature and 
growth of the shawl trade, which is worth transcribing :-— 


“The most important among the numerous manufactures of Amritsar are those of Jashmina, or shawl-wool, 
and silk. ‘The fashkm or wool used in the first-named kind is imported from Thibet va Rampur and Kashmir. 
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The trade declined during 1866, owing, among other causes, to the adulteration of the wool with a fine but 
inferior sort imported via Kabul, from the province of Kirman, whence the wool is known as uz Kirmani. The 
trade is said to be now reviving. The pashmina fabrics are either plain uni-coloured cloth called a/wan, malida, 
&c., which are made up into cloaks and articles of European apparel, either plain or embroidered with silk, or else 
are woven into shawls, the thread being previously dyed and wound off expressly for the purpose. The shawls in 
which the pattern is produced in the loom are the most valuable ; in others the pattern is produced on a ground- 
work of plain-coloured pashmzna by embroidery with the needle and fine fashm thread. Such shawls are called 
amltkar, as opposed to the kanuzkar, or loom-woven. 


The manufacture of pashmina work was first introduced some seventy years ago, about the time when 
Ranjit Singh was commencing to extend his rule over the whole Punjab. It is almost exclusively conducted by 
Kashmiri Musalmans. It is calculated that soon after the manufacture was instituted, there were about 300 shops 
established in Amritsar in which pashmina work was carried on, and that shawls, &c., to the value of Rs.30,000 
were manufactured yearly ‘in the city. Besides what was manufactured in the city itself, Aashmina work was 
imported from Kashmir to the extent of some two lakhs of rupees in value yearly, and from other parts of the 
hills to the value of about Rs.20,000. Part of this was sold in Amritsar, and part exported to Hindustan and 
Haidarabad in the Dakhan. The chief mart in Hindustan for export seems to have been Lucknow. In the year 
1833 A.D., owing to a great famine in Kashmir, there was a large influx of Kashmiris into Amritsar. Shortly 
before the annexation of the Punjab, the number of shops established in Amritsar had increased to 2,000, and the 
value of the pashmina work turned out yearly was as much as four lakhs of rupees. Also pashmina manufactures 
to the value of six lakhs of rupees were imported yearly from Kashmir, and to two lakhs from Nurpur, Bassaoli, 
and other parts of the hills. Now there are 4,000 looms in Amritsar, each worked by at least two men, and the 
value of the pashmina work manufactured yearly is estimated at eight lakhs of rupees, or £80,000. The manu- 
facture, which requires the utmost skill and delicacy of manipulation, is learned by the workmen from the earliest 
childhood. Children are apprenticed (shagird) to master workmen, who after a time pay for their services, but 
usually to their relatives. The payment is. made in advance, and if a shagird leaves his employer before his 
advances are worked off, the next employer is supposed to be responsible for the balance. The export of pashmina 
work from Amritsar to Europe commenced about 40 years ago. The amount now exported yearly is estimated 
to be in value about twenty lakhs of rupees. This includes what is imported from Kashmir and other places for 
re-export. Of this, sixteen lakhs’ value is exported by European merchants settled in the Punjab, and four lakhs’ 
value by native merchants. 


The Amritsar long shawls of the first quality are sold at from Rs.400 to Rs.500 each; the same of the second, 
from Rs.300 to Rs.40o ; and of the third, from Rs.200 to Rs.300. Square shawls are sold, if of the first sort, 
from Rs.250 to Rs.300; of the second sort, from Rs.175 to Rs.250; and of the third sort, from Rs.125 to 
Rs.200. _/amawars (a kind of shawl distinguished by always having a stripe, flowered or plain, as the prevailing 
pattern) and rumad/s (square shawls) fetch from Rs.25 to Rs. 50. The needlework ruma/s are sold at from Rs.15 
to Rs.75. Shawls of the finest quality are made of the Changthani wool, which is imported vza Kulu and Sabathu, 
and is sold there at about Rs.2 a seer. This pashm contains a large admixture of the coarser hair of the shawl 
goat, and requires to be cleansed before spinning. This operation is performed with much difficulty. The second 
sort of shawls are made from a mixture (half and half) of Changthani and Kirmani wools, and it is very difficult 
to detect the admixture. The shawls of the third class, viz., 7amawar rumais with straight lines, and all other 
inferior sort of pashmina are made entirely from Kirmani wool. The price per seer of this wool is R.1-10as. ; 
and as it contains only a small quantity of coarse hair, the weavers have less trouble and more profit in using it. 


The inferiority of Amritsar shawls to those of Kashmir has frequently been noticed, and is variously attributed 
to the air and climate of Kashmir, the quality of the water used in dyeing, &c. All these causes may to some 
extent be admitted. But the most prominent cause of the superiority of the Kashmir fabric is that the adulteration 
of the shawl wool with that of Kirman is never practised. Indeed, the Kirmani wool is not allowed to be brought 
into Kashmir. Another reason is that in Kashmir the process of removing the coarse hair from the pashm, and 
spinning, are much more carefully performed. On the other hand, the scarlet colour of Amritsar is superior to 
that of Kashmir, the lakh dye used being cheaper, and therefore less adulterated. The Amritsar blue and green 
are said to be also finer than the corresponding colours in Kashmir. Whatever may be accepted as the true 
cause of the difference, there can be no doubt the real Kashmir shawls invariably command a higher price in the 
market than the Amritsar fabrics. 


Sirk Manuracture.—The manufacture of silk piece goods is largely carried on, though the quality has 
greatly deteriorated since the days of Sikh rule. This is owing to the present demand being for cheaper and 
commoner fabrics, and the broad and thick fabric demanded in former days for the dress of Sikh courtiers, is now 
in little favour. Native silk is not appreciated for its glossy and glittering texture as in Europe, but is chiefly 
valued when made of great thickness and breadth. The manufacture spread from the neighbouring city of 
Lahore. The kinds now made are almost exclusively plain silk (daryaz), striped silk (guléadan ), and silk shot or 
varied with a cross thread of another colour, called dhupchan. Raw silk is largely dyed at Amritsar, and exported 
to Lahore and other seats of manufacture. 


The market for the best long shawls, loom embroidered, has failed in Europe since the Franco-German war, 
and the bulk of the decreasing production of this class of goods is disposed of in India. Square plain shawls, of 
exquisitely fine texture, either all wool or a mixture of silk and wool, find some favour among European buyers, 
for they are inimitable by European machinery, and can be sold at prices ranging from Rs.15 to Rs.200. These 
are sometimes called ‘“‘ Empress” shawls or “ Viceregal” chudders, names which are as new and striking to the 
Indian dealer as “ Amritza” and ‘“‘ Rampore” are to the Regent Street imitator. The estimate given above of 
20 lakhs of rupees for the value of shawl goods exported to Ritiops is probably excessive for the present day. 
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Wootten PriLeE Carpets.—The introduction of carpet-weaving promises to fill up to some extent the 
industrial gap created by the failure of a market for elaborate shawls. The Amritsar carpet, as known up to a 
recent period, resembled the soft and somewhat loosely compacted fabric of Kashmir. The designs were mostly 
based on shawl motives, and the colouring, though not without a certain purple richness, generally inclined to 
gloom. Now, however, carpets rivalling those of the jail factories of Lahore and Agra are produced by the 
leading firm of the town, followed at no very long distance by others. A joint-stock carpet company, originated 
in London and apparently controlled by directors without any local knowledge, was announced with a considerable 
flourish. Part of its programme was the erection of costly and perfectly unnecessary factory buildings. The 
enterprise seems to have collapsed ; at all events, no carpets have been produced by it at Amritsar, which was to 
be the scene of its operations. It is not, perhaps, worth while to analyse the prospectus of a modern limited 
liability company too closely, but the announcement that in this enterprise the hereditary caste of carpet-weavers 
were to be employed might be misleading. As a matter of fact, there is no carpet-weaving caste; nor, until the 
introduction of carpet-weaving into the Punjab jails about 1860, is there any trace of carpet-weaving as an 
hereditary occupation in any part of the Punjab, except at Mooltdn and Bahawulpur. During the period of Sikh 
rule it is nearly certain that no woollen carpets were made, and although Abu Fazl in the Azu-2-Akbari speaks of 
carpets made at Lahore for the Emperor Akbar, no carpets known to be of Lahore make have survived. The 
carpet-weavers now at work at Amritsar are mostly young Kashmiris, a race which has a distinct affinity with 
weaving of all sorts. But since the great immigration of these weavers took place no further back than 1833, it 
is obvious that these cannot be the hereditary caste carpet-weavers referred to. The prospects of the carpet trade 
at Amritsar seem to be promising. At present the best examples follow old Persian patterns. In the course of 
time it is probable a local and characteristic style will be developed. 


Sitk.—The silk trade of Amritsar is large and varied in detail. Raw silk is imported from various sources, 
but chiefly from Bokhara vza Kabul. The value of this silk is estimated at about Rs.300,000. Burma used to 
take a large quantity of silk scarves, but this trade has declined of late. Skein silk, untwisted, resembling the 
filoselle of England, is spun, dyed, and consumed locally in great quantities in the embroidery of the phulkari 
(flower-worked) cotton garment worn by women of all classes in most parts of the Province. There is a consider- 
able export of silk yarn from Amritsar. In the Sikh times the loom-woven silks, both of Lahore and Amritsar, 
were remarkable for their weight and solidity as well as their breadth. The Amritsar silk looms of to-day produce 
a fabric almost exactly resembling that of Lahore—lustreless, narrow in width, and generally crade in colour. 
Silk dyeing is better done here than at any other town in the Province, but the cheap and easily applied aniline 
dyes of Europe seem to be taking the place of the old tinctures. 


Gotp Wire Drawinc. Gotp Lace.—The Municipality of Amritsar takes the place of the English Gold- 
smiths’ Company to some extent, and “hall marks” the gilt ingots of silver used by the kandla kash in gilt wire 
drawing. Most of the gold thread used for lace and other purposes is of good quality, and may be relied upon to 
wear well. It is used largely in the manufacture of gold lace of different kinds, including belts composed of silk 
and gold very solidly made, as well as for needle and passing embroidery. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL Decoration.—The Durbar Sahib, or Golden Temple of the Sikhs, is 
the artistic centre of Amritsar, not only because it is the most beautiful object in the town, but also because 
alterations and additions are continually being made to it. The revenues of the temple are large enough to form 
a bone of contention, over which the modern representatives of the Sikh Gurus squabble in a most unedifying 
manner. Not only has the reforming element died out of Sikh belief, but the taste which formerly inspired their 
adaptations from Muhammadan architecture seems to be deserting them. Although they were content to borrow 
the inspiration as well as frequently to plunder the actual materials of Musalman buildings, they had made some 
progress towards the development of style of art which eventually would have presented interesting characteristics. 
There is, perhaps, more in the Sikh treatment of Muhammadan architecture than strikes an ordinary eye ; for, 
like the Jain adaptation of similar elements, it promised to lead through a natural sequence of changeful growth 
to new and probably attractive forms. Mr. Fergusson, in his ‘‘ Hzstory of Indian Architecture,’’ says of the 
Amritsar temple that “ it is useful as exemplifying one of the forms which Hindu temple architecture assumed in 
the 19th century, and where for the present we must leave it. The Jains and Hindus may yet do great things in 
it, if they can escape the influence of European imitation; but now that the sovereignty has passed from the 
Sikhs, we cannot expect their priests or people to indulge in a magnificence their religion does not countenance or 
encourage.” Very few religions officially ‘countenance or encourage ” magnificence ; they usually, indeed, begin, 
as did the Sikhs, by denouncing it, but as their professors grow rich and prosperous, they almost invariably lapse 
into decorative pomp. The Sikhs are as fond of decoration as other Hindus, from whom nowadays they differ in 
few important respects, and they continue to spend large sums in beautifying their temple. Wealthy members of 
other castes are permitted, and find it good policy, to present contributions in the form of embossed and gilded 
copper plates, with which parts of the interior, formerly painted in ¢empera only, are now being covered. This 
spirit of tolerance might surprise those who are accustomed to consider Sikhism as a vital creed antagonistic—as 
its founders intended—to forms of Hindu error. Practically and from the popular point of view, the Sikh shrine ' 
is merely a place of worship where the Adz Granth, the sacred Book of the Sikhs, is the idol. Nor are other 
idols forbidden, for they find a place on the small worship stools of Brahmins and devotees of other castes who 
are allowed to take up places within the enclosure. 


Marsie InLay.—It is scarcely necessary to say that the upper story of the temple is sheathed in plates of 
richly embossed and heavily gilded sheets of beaten copper, and that the exterior of the lower story is encased in 
a panelling of slabs of white marble inlaid with carnelian, mother-of-pearl, lapis lazuli, serpentine and other stones. 
generally resembling the well-known Agra inlay. The general supervision of the temple is supposed to be in the 
hands of leading elders of the caste, under whom is a large staff of servitors, including certain craftsmen regularly 
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attached to a workshop where marble work is wrought for repairs and additions to the shrine and the adjoining 
tower-like tomb of Baba Atal. So far as | know, this is the only instance of a temple endowment being turned 
to any wholesome purpose of labour and skill. The workmen are Sikhs, and they have the leisurely way of 
addressing themselves to labour which distinguishes those who take the wage of a well-to-do corporation. The 
great difference between their work and the similar pzetra dura of Agra lies in the introduction of living creatures— 
fishes, birds and animals, and sometimes human figures ; as in that of a devotee, whose beard, formed of a piece 
of veined agate, has a quaintly naturalistic air. The designs of the foliage, too, though over suave and flowing in 
line like all modern Indian work, are less Italian than those of Agra, and marked by the local character of Sikh 
ornament which is much easier to recognise than to describe. No attempt is made at Amritsar to apply marble 
inlay to the modern drawing-room uses by which alone the Agra inlayers of to-day manage to pick up a living. 
No card-trays with jasper butterflies, or inkstands with wreath of vine foliage, are offered to the public, and the 
existence of the marble work is unknown to many of the residents in the town. 


To be continued. 


"lin AND DYE” WORK, 
Manufactured at Baran, in the Kotah State. 


By CHOBE RAGHUNATH DAS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF REVENUE AT KOTAH. 
ch knot-dyeing or tie and dye work has, by lapse of time, become an almost indigenous manufacture of 





Baran, the largest and most important town, next to Kotah, in this State. The turbans and other articles 

of clothing manufactured by the above process are known locally by the name of ‘ Chunaris,” and the 
industry is said to have been originally imported from Tandd and Nagarthatha in Scindh by Brahma Khatris 
immigrants at some indefinite period, in the past considered almost synchronous with the origin of the town. The 
descendants of these immigrants have all along had the monopoly of the trade, and it is still chiefly in their hands, 
although recently some Kalals and Musalmans have begun to compete. The chunarzs are much used by the 
people of Haraoti and the surrounding districts, and are also exported to places at a distance, even as far as 
Bombay. The manufacture is carried on at present by 70 families of Khatris, 10 of Kalals, and 4 of Julahas, or 
to use their own euphemism, ‘“‘ Momins.” 


The process of working is divided into two parts—tying and dyeing. The former is by no means confined to 
the manufacturing families mentioned above, and, in fact, about half the women of the town, representing all castes 
and conditions, earn their daily bread by it. The speckled spots that are tied round on the cloth are called 
khintts ; 500 such £hintis are conventionally counted as 100, and they are paid for at rates varying from 3 pies 
to 2 annas. The more handy and better skilled a woman is in tying, the larger, of course, are her earnings. The 
maximum of a tyer’s daily wages is 4 annas, the minimum 2. For the coarse work used in making fomchds and 
fast dyed cheap chunaris, wages for knot-tying are given at the rate of 2 or 3 takds (2 pices) a piece. The pro- 
cess of knot-tying is a tedious kind of handiwork requiring much patience; but those accustomed to it run their 
fingers so lightly and nimbly in tying very minute knots, as to be quite surprising to the unskilled. 


When a piece is dyed yellow, green or red, the ring-like specks that are designed to be left blank, or to retain 
the colour previously given, are tied fast by cotton threads into knots at their proper places all over the piece, so 
as to render them proof against the subsequent colorings to which the cloth is subjected in the process of dyeing. 
The chunarts are of two kinds, packa and kacha—or, in other words, of fast and fleeting colours. The former are 
worn only by women, but the latter by men and women alike. Widows and matrons, who prefer simplicity to 
show, use packa chunaris. With this exception, the kacha chunaris form the most fashionable head-dress for 
persons of both sexes. Not only do young wives, including ladies of rank, feel proud to wear savzs and dupatas 
of this work, but many elderly persons of all classes take delight in their chunarz turbans, saris, &c. In the month 
of Sadvan (August) it is customary for His Highness the Maharao of Kotah himself to put on a turban of chunari 
work ; as also to distribute such turbans among his sirdars, favourites, and State officials, and send them round as 
friendly presents to chiefs of other States and British officers. On the four Mondays (Sukkhia Somwar) and 
Tuesdays of this month, when the people go out to the open glades and groves to enjoy the rainy season, the 
chunarzs form their gala-dress. In fact, whenever women join garden or other festive parties, or attend a fair, the 
chunart sarts are most conspicuous in their dress. 


A chunari pag, or turban, is sold for from Rs12 to Rs2-8as., according to the nature of the work done, and the 
value of the cloth used. The dupatas and saris (or female head-dress) are sold as high as Rs15, and as low as 
13as. a piece. For the best work the manufacturers charge as much as the price of the cloth they work upon. 
The lowest price of a facka chunart is 13as., the highest Rs4-8as.; the latter are made of better cloth. The 
poorer classes take extensively to the lower priced chunaris, which measure about 3 feet by 7} feet; those 
measuring 43 feet by 12 feet fetch from Rs1} to Rs2. In the manufacture of the Jacka chunaris, the root of the 
“ Al” (Morinda exserta) is used for dyeing, and the colour it gives lasts as long as the cloth with which it is dyed. 
“ Al” is sold at Rs.5 a maund. These packa chunaris are generally made of cheap but thick coarse longcloth, 
locally termed ‘‘ Jagan nathi,” which is sold at Rs.3 a piece. The facka chunaris are also made by the Chhipas, 
or dyers of Mandisor, in Central India. They are named after the figures worked on them, such as “ Ekdali,” 
exhibiting single circles and squares in the work; “ Tikhunti” and ‘‘Chaubandi,” or having such circles and 
squares in groups of three and four, and “ Jaldar,” “ Belddr,” having a diagonal or flowing pattern. 

Mone or MAnuracturine “ Packa Cuunaris.”—The cloth to be worked is first washed. Two chataks 
(4 ounces) of castor oil and the same quantity of 44dérd (a saline earth) are mixed in cold water, enough for the 
purpose, and the cloth soaked in this preparation by night and dried by day for 10 or even 15 days successively, 
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till it has attained the desired degree of consistency and susceptibility to colour. It is now washed in the river, 
and exposed to the air. When dried, the figures desired to be worked are drawn upon it in gerd (red chalk), and 
the cloth made over to the tyers, who tie it up on the lines of marking. Parts of the piece, which it is designed 
to dye yellow, are dipped into a mixture of 4a/dz (turmeric) and chhach (butter milk), and those to be green, in a 
preparation of Za/di and indigo, and tied up into knots in places and at points which are intended to retain those 
colours, the rest of the coloured portions being washed off. One-and-a-quarter seers of “ Al” root, and 2 chataks 
(4 ounces) of alum are now well mixed in a pot of water and boiled. When the preparation is ready, it is taken 
off the fire. A second preparation of “al,” alum, and cold water, in half the above proportions, is then prepared 
and allowed to stand till the “al” has yielded its colouring properties. The two preparations are now mixed 
together, and in this mixture the cloth is well soaked for three days at a stretch, and then taken out and dried. 


The piece has thus far received yellow, green and red colours, in due proportions, and there remains but 
indigo to complete the process. For this, the cloth is made over to the Rangrez, or indigo-dyer, who takes for 
his part of the work one anna a piece. It is now finally washed in the river and dried in the air, and the pomcha 
or the packa chunart, as the case may be, is ready for sale. The cost of making a facka chunari is as follows, 
viz. :—Cloth, 44 feet by 13} feet, R.1-1a.; tying, R.1-8as.; dyes, yellow, green, red, and indigo, 5as.; thread, 2as.; 
total, Rs.3. When borders only are tied and dyed, and: the rest coloured black, red or blue, with one or more 
moon-like figures in the centre and corners, it is termed fomcha. With the whole piece dyed and worked, it is 
called packa chunari, and this adds 8as. more to the above costs, which then amount to Rs.3-8as. The facka 
chunarts are sold at Rs.4 or Rs.4-8as. a piece. 


Mope or Manuracturtnc Kacua Cuunaris.—The kacha chunaris, or those made with fleeting dyes, 
require very fine minute work, and more time and skill in their manufacture. If not exposed to wet, they will 
usually retain their bright colours for more than a year. They are worked on materials of delicate texture, such as 
good muslins, Indian or English costing usually about Rs.10 a piece. As in the working of the packa chunart, 
figures are drawn on the cloth in gevzé (red chalk). The spots or points tied up retain the original colour of the 
cloth, or the colour given to it previous to tying, and in this way successive colouring, tying and washing give to 
the cloth the variety of colours desired. The first tying made on the gev% marks leaves white spaces on the line 
of marking. Portions of the muslin within which yellow specks are to be worked, are steeped in a preparation of 
haldi (turmeric), and tied up into minute knots in lines and at the intervals desired, and then washed, so as to 
admit of the material receiving, in the intervening blank spaces thus washed, similar specks of green colour, which 
is prepared by mixing together 4a/dz and indigo, into which the material is soaked and tied in turn. Finally, the 
cloth is steeped into the kasiim or safflower (Carthamus tinctorius), which gives it a bright red dye, deep or light, 
in proportion to the quantity of £aszim used. Five seers of kasiim are well ground and steeped in water till the 
whole of the dye is extracted from the 4astim. The cloth is now immersed into this preparation eight or ten 
times, till it has attained a deep red colour. It is then dried in the shade, and the chuwnarz is now ready for sale. 
It is never allowed to be untied before being sold. 


Besides the cost of the cloth and kaszm, which will be noted below, the knot-tying (the minutest and most 
intricate portion of the whole manufacture) costs a good deal, calculated according to the time the worker takes 
to do it. Generally it occupies a man for three weeks to do the tying work of a chunari of the best quality 
through all its different processes, and at 4as. a day, by no means very high wages, this costs Rs.5-4as.; the 
charges incurred on account of the yellow and green dyes and the thread used in tying, come to about 8as., so 
that the total cost stands thus, viz.:—Half a piece of muslin, Rs.5; asim, Rs.2-8as.; tying, Rs.5-4as.; dyes, 


&c., 8as.; total, Rs.13-4as. The product of this outlay of labour and capital is a first-class chunarz, which is 
sold for Rs.15. 


The different names of these chznarzs, based, as in the case of the facka ones, on the kinds of work done, are 
‘“ Ekbundi,” ‘ Chaubundi,” and ‘“‘Satbundi,” or, in other words, of single specks and of groups of four and seven 
specks ; also ‘“‘ Narkas”’ or ‘‘ Beldar,” the same as described under the head of packa chunarzs; but an additional 
name, more characteristic of this kind of chanarz, is “ Shikari,” in the working of which figures of men and animals 
representing horses, elephants and tigers are shaped. 


A similar Kasumal manufacture is said to be carried on at Pali, Jodhpur, Jaipur, Alwar, Nagore and Indore. 
Even the dyers of Kotah do the work of tying and dyeing on a small scale, but under a different name, viz., 
‘“Dhanak ” and ‘‘ Laharia.”. The work is not so minute, nor does it require the same amount of skill as the 
chunarz, but it is very pretty and nice in its own way, and next to the chwnarz, is much prized by either sex for 
their head-dresses, not only in Kotah, but in almost the whole of Rajputana. The colours, like those of the 
superior chunarz work, are fleeting. When the work imitates flowers, or bunches of flowers, or something similar, 
in a round or square form, it is termed ‘“‘ Dhanak,” but when festoons in a winding pattern are traced, it is termed 
‘“Laharia.”” The most beautiful and valuable of this kind of work, is what is locally known as “ Chira,” which 
consists of stripes of variegated colours worked diagonally. A good ‘‘Chira” is usually sold for Rs.8 or Rs.10. 
The manufacturers talk regretfully of the good old days, when their best work, in the shape of the £acha chunaris, 
was in greater demand, and commanded a more extensive market than at present, and also fetched better prices. 
Only thirty years ago, it is said, one lac of rupees worth of cloth was annually manufactured at, and sent out from 
Baran. At present not more than a third of the above is all that is admitted to be turned out. Cheap printed 
English cloth has taken much of the position formerly enjoyed by the pomchas and packa chunaris, and has had, 
as the result of the competition, the effect of reducing the prices of the latter. 
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T is intended to occasionally publish an illustrated biographical sketch of some one of the eminent men who, 
by their labours in the cause of Art, Science, or Literature, have benefitted those Indian interests to which 
this journal is devoted. The series is commenced with a biography of the late Dr. J. Forbes Royle. 


OHN FORBES ROYLE, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Officer of the Legion of Honour, the only son of 
Captain William Henry Royle, of the Hon. East India Company’s service, was born at Cawnpore 

in 1800. Captain Royle having died at Fatehgarh in 1806, his son, who was still a child, was sent home and received 
his early education at the High School, Edinburgh. Originally intended for the profession of arms, he, in the 
course of his studies, acquired so strong a taste for Natural History, especially Botany, that he decided instead 
to enter the Company’s medical service, and in 1819 joined the Bengal Army as an Assistant Surgeon, and for 
two or three years was moved from station to station in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces in the per- 


formance of his medical duties. in connection with which he took every opportunity of studying the botanical and 
other natural productions of India. 


In 1823, a vacancy having occurred in the charge of the Botanical Garden at Saharunpore, Dr. Royle was 
selected as the best qualified candidate and was appointed Superintendent, as well as being placed in medical 
charge of the Station. No station in India is more happily situated for the cultivation of the natural sciences. 
Eastward of Delhi, elevated 1000 feet above the level of the sea, near the extreme northern limit of that part of 
the vast plain of India which is included in the valley of the Ganges, within easy range of the great chain of the 
Himalayas and not far from the Sewalik Hills, the position commands not only the tropical flora and fauna of the 
plains, but also those of the temperate and snowy regions. Dr. Royle was, by his education, self- 
culture, energy of character and ardent love of science, fitted to avail himself fully of these advantages, 
and it was not long before he entirely remodelled and converted what had hitherto been a simple native 
garden into a well-planned scientific institution. He also employed parties of plant collectors to explore the 
various mountain ranges and valleys of the Himalayas, and in this manner soon amassed a rich and valuable 
herbarium, while he personally made collections of the mammalia, birds, reptiles, insects, and of the geological 
and mineralogical specimens which he met with in his own tours, and by these means was enabled to gather 








together materials for writing and illustrating his great work, ‘The Illustrations of the Botany and Natural 
History of the Himalaya Mountains,” which he published after his return to Europe. In addition to the work of 
collecting, he devoted special attention to the cultivation at Saharunpore of various medicinal plants, and after a 
laborious research he succeeded in producing senna, rhubarb, oil of turpentine, extract of henbane, and other 
substances, which were used in the hospitals of Bengal as substitutes for the expensive articles imported from 
Europe. He also investigated the agricultural resources of the plains of India, with a view to the improved 
cultivation of various grains and fibre-yielding plants, and he particularly drew attention to the suitability of the 
valleys and slopes of the Himalayas for tea cultivation. The conclusions at which he arrived on this latter subject were 
at the time considered visionary, but have since resulted in the successful cultivation of tea in the Himalayas. 


For the purpose of laying before the public of Europe the results of his Indian researches, Dr. Royle returned 
to England in 1831, bringing with him his collections, and devoted himself mainly to the publication of 
his work on the Botany, &c., of the Himalayas. He became a member of all the leading scientific societies, such 
as the Linnean Society ; the Royal Society, of which he was for a time a Vice-President ; the Geological Society, 
of which he was for several years one of the Secretaries ; the Royal Horticultural Society, of which he was for some 
years Secretary ; the Royal Asiatic Society, and others; and in 1837 he was appointed Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics at King’s College, London. 


About the year 1847 a committee of the Royal Asiatic Society was appointed, at Dr. Royle’s suggestion, for 
the investigation of the productive resources of India, and to this committee he communicated many valuable 
papers on interesting commercial substances which were either new or imperfectly known. The interest 
of the manufacturing districts of this country was naturally awakened to the value of these raw products, and 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company began to receive constant inquiries concerning them which no 
one was able to answer. The result was that the office of Reporter on the Products of India was created for 
Dr. Royle at the India House, and thenceforth he devoted himself to the development of the economic 
resources of India. He was one of the earliest advisers on the project of the Great Exhibition of 1851, of 
which he was appointed a Local Commissioner for the City of London, and H.R.H. the Prince Consort specially 
consulted him with regard to the Indian Department, of which Dr. Royle subsequently took entire charge and made 
it one of the most important and instructive sections of the Exhibition, availing himself fully of the opportunity 
which was then offered of bringing to the notice of the Western commercial world the enormous natural wealth of 
India. At the Great Exhibition of Paris in 1855, and at the Manchester Exhibition of 1857, where he again took 
charge of the Indian departments, he continued his efforts in the same direction, and the result of his labours was 
the creation of a demand in Europe not only for Indian raw produce, but also for many manufactured goods 
which had previously been looked on only as “curios.” After the Paris Exhibition he received from the 
Emperor, in recognition of his services, the decoration of an Officer of the Legion of Honour. 


The vast collections brought from India for these Exhibitions gave Dr. Royle the idea of impressing upon 
the Court of Directors the importance of forming a museum where the products and manufactures of India might 
be permanently exhibited to the public, and where, eventually, those desirous of studying the natural features and 
resources of the country could obtain such information as would aid them in their enquiries. His scheme was 
adopted, and it was while still completing the arrangement of the first Museum in Leadenhall Street that he died 
at his residence at Acton, on the 2nd of January, 1858, leaving a widow, three sons and a daughter. The Court 
of Directors, to mark their appreciation of the value of Dr. Royle’s services in the cause of Science and in the 
interests of Commerce, made a special grant for the purpose of providing a marble bust, with a suitable inscription, 
to be placed in the Museum which he had organised.* By a decision of the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
this Museum ceased to be maintained out of Indian Revenues in 1878; the Art Manufactures portion was 
transferred to the charge of the Science and Art Department at South Kensington, where Dr. Royle’s bust is 
still retained; the Antiquarian and Mineralogical portions were transferred to the British Museum; and the 
Economico-botanical section to Kew, where the scientific portion of Dr. Royle’s labours is still ably carried on. 
It is to be regretted that the commercial portion of the work formerly performed in the Museum no longer receives 
much attention, as it does not come within the scope of any of the institutions among which the Museum has been 


divided. 


Among the principal works of which Dr. Royle was the author may be mentioned :—“ Illustrations of the 
Botany and other branches of the Natural History of the Himalaya Mountains,” 1839, “On the Antiquity of Hindoo 
Medicine,” 1837, ‘On the Productive Resources of India,” 1840, ‘‘ Manual of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” 
1847, “On the Culture and Commerce of Cotton in India,” 1852, ‘‘ Lectures on the Arts and Manufactures of 
India,” 1852, ‘‘ The Fibrous Plants of India,” 1855, &c. 


* Extract from Minute by Court of Directors. Dated 14th April, 1858:—“ Resolved, that the Court are of opinion that the eminent talents, the vast 
acquirements, and the distinguished services of the late lamented Dr. John Forbes Royle, which have so largely contributed to advance the development of the material 
resources of India, and to render them widely known and extensively appreciated among Merchants and Manufacturers in this country, are deserving of some 
permanent memorial on the part of the East India Company. That, accordingly, as an appropriate and enduring mark of the high sense which the Court entertains 
of the value of Dr. Royle’s services to India and to this country, a Bust, similar to that which has been modelled by Mr. Lough, the sculptor, for the purpose of being 
placed in the Hall of King’s College, the institution in which Dr. Royle filled, for many years, the office of Professor of Materia Medica, be placed in the new 
Industrial Museum in this House, in the formation and arrangement of which his last days were occupied, and which, in its results, promises eventually to be the 
most useful and :mportant of his constant and continued labors for the advancement of Science, Art, Commerce and Manufactures.” ‘ 
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6.—A COTTON PRINTER AT WORK. 
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12.—TWO SARIS. 
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(Reprinted from the Official ‘‘ Punjab Gazetteer.’’) 
By J. L. KIPLING, C.I.E., Curator Lanore Museum, Principat Mayo Scuoot or Art, 
FELLOW OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF BOMBAY AND THE PunyjaB. 


I1l.—THE LAHORE DIVISION. 





DisTRICTs. 
1.— LAHORE. 3.-—GuRDASPUR. 5.—J HANG. 
2.—AMRITSAR. 4.—Moo.ran. 6.—MoNnTGOMERY. 


AMRITSAR DISTRICT.—Continued. 


ReroussE Work IN Copper.—It is a Sikh tradition that at the consultations held before beginning the 
Golden Temple, it was proposed to make the building gorgeous with pearls, jewels and gold, but that for fear of 
robbery, plates of gilded metal and slabs of inlaid marble were eventually adopted. Much of the marble work 
was rifled from Muhammadan tombs, but not in sufficient quantity for the whole of the temple. In reply to 
recriminations occasionally heard on this subject from Muhammadans, Sikhs are apt to say that if their ancestors 
despoiled Muhammadan tombs, the Muhammadans had destroyed sacred places at Muttra and elsewhere for their 
buildings. The Englishman, looking on from outside, can afford to ‘let byegones be byegones,” but neither 
Hindu or Moslem are yet inclined to let their animosities sleep. If the inlaid marble was due to plunder, the 
repoussé metal work is believed to be fairly come by, and has a sufficiently distinctive character. Maharaja Runjit 
Singh contributed similar gilded copper-work to the domes of the temple of Bisheshwar at Benares. The beaten 
work of the Sikhs differs from such Muhammadan examples as the domes of the Sonerz Mosque in Lahore, in 
being covered with an arabesque of raised work. Modern examples may be considered cheap, a large copper 
panel of 2 feet 6 inches square, covered with finely executed foliage in relief, costing, without gilding, Rs.24. The 
coppersmiths do not confine themselves to working for the temple, but make finials and similar details for other 
places. I have seen a tiger nearly life size in beaten copper in the shop of one of the Amritsar smiths. But, 
though skilled in large bold work, they seem to delight for choice in minute chasing, which does not suit the 
material, and which, when done, suggests nothing so much as Birmingham die-stamping. 


Woop Carvinc.—The craft claim for Amritsar the distinction of being the head-quarters of the wood-carver’s 
art in the Province. Whether this is strictly true or not, it is certain that the town contains some excellent 
examples of old work, and many of the best things sent to Exhibitions from the Punjab were by Amritsar artists. 
There cannot be said to be a regular trade, but any commission for good and well-designed wood-carving in the 
local style could be at once executed. 





Ivory Carvinc.—Every Sikh wears a comb which confines the hair, which no cutting instrument is allowed 
to touch, in a mass on the top of his head under the folds of his ample turban. The greater part of these combs 
are of box-wood, but many are made of ivory decorated with geometric patterns in open work, like delicate ivory 
lace. Paper knives and the long combs used by Europeans are also made by the Sikh comb-cutters. Occasionally 
sets of chessmen and similar small articles are carved, but they are comparatively rare. No carving of any kind 
in the Punjab shows plastic instinct, but is invariably flat and without light and shade. Ivory carving, like stone 
and wood work, is a low relief treatment or an open-work pattern. 


Brass AND OTHER MetaL Work.—Brass and copper wares are made at Jandiadla in this district and brought 
into Amritsar, whence they are exported. Brass-founding is very well done in the town itself, both in small sand 
moulds and by the czve perdu process. Very large water jars with enriched. mouldings are sometimes admirably 
cast in this way. The general practice, however, is to cast the vessels pretty thick and reduce their weight in 
finishing them on the lathe. Small figures of divinities are sometimes cast, but both design and workmanship are 
grotesquely poor and bad when compared with the brass idols of Southern India. No good figure work exists 
in the Province in any material. The Amritsar and Jandidla brass wares, it is unnecessary to say, are mainly for 
Hindu use. There is another school of metal treatment in the city practised by Kashmiris, who make the samovar 
or tea-urn, and the ordinary household dishes of Muhammadan type. These are of beaten copper, tinned, and 
sometimes engraven. The samovar, owing to the increased use of tea, is made in increasing numbers, generally 
on a similar model to that in use in Central Asia and Kashmir. 


Zinc ornaments for the wear of the poorest classes are rudely cast, and sometimes the whole of the moulder’s 
operations are carried on in the open air. The patterns are not so bold and classic as those of Central India and 
parts of the Bombay Presidency, where this cheap material is largely used, and where flexible chains with inter- 
woven links are produced by the waste wax method at one casting. Large quantities of imitation jewellery are 
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turned out. Brass, coloured glass, mock pearls, tinsel, gilt wire, gaily coloured silk and beads are the raw 
materials, and are combined with surprising skill. These articles are sold at fairs and also in large numbers in the 
bazars of all towns, and considering their gorgeous appearance when new, they may fairly be called cheap. 


The blacksmith’s craft is in a backward state here. The do/, a round bucket resembling those attached to 
medizval wells on the Continent, is neatly made in rivetted sheet iron in some numbers, and it is curious that 
notwithstanding the very cheap rates at which English nails are imported, it should still pay the local smiths to 
make large quantities of nails. A long and slender nail with a large flat head is in favour with Sikh carpenters, 
and is mercilessly driven through the most delicate carving. Most native doors and windows are disfigured by 
this nail-head, which stains the surrounding surface and tells among new carven work as a large black blot. Iron 
smelted in the Himalaya was formerly much used, and is still spoken of by smiths as Suket Mandi iron. It is 
preferred for softness and malleability, but English iron is driving it out of the market. 


Soar.—Amritsar soap is acquiring a good reputation, and as the fashion of personal cleanliness is beginning 
to spread, there is probably a future for this manufacture. 





GURDASPUR DISTRICT. 


SHawL Goops.—For many years the shawl-weaving trade in the Gurdaspur district has been in a declining 
state. At Sujanpur, Dera Nanak, Pathankot, and Batdla in this district there are Kashmiri weavers and 
embroiderers who scarcely earn enough to keep body and soul together. They are practically the slaves of 
dealers, nor do they receive as wages more than two or three annas a day. The Englishman, seeing the squalor 
and misery of their lives in the midst of a thriving indigenous agricultural population, and knowing that so far as 
Europe is concerned, the Kashmir shawl is dead, wonders that the manufacture survives at all, and that even 
tolerable work can be produced under such desperate conditions. It is not clear, however, that the state of the 
Kashmiri weaver at its best was much better than it is now. The finest shawls ever exported from the ‘‘ Happy 
Valley” were the work of half-starved artizans, and the condition of Kashmiri immigrants in British India, though 
bad enough, is much better than in their own country. The persistent survival of the trade is worth a passing 
notice. It seems to be due to the fact that for nearly a century the shawl has been considered an essential article 
of the cold weather costume of the upper classes of native society throughout the country, and that this fashion is but 
slowly giving way. It is quite true that in Bengal and the Presidency towns a chapkan of broad cloth of European 
make is found more comfortable and more convenient as a working dress than the costumes of the land. But 
there are very few among the coat wearers who do not also possess shawls ; and as_a set-off to those who have 
become Europeanised, we must take into account the large number of the lower classes who formerly wore nothing 
but cotton, but whose prosperity is now marked by the wearing of shawls or scarves. In every town of importance 
the:e are shawl dealers, while travelling hawkers visit the regions where a regular depdt is not established. During 
the time of the Franco-German war | have seen crowds of Kashmiri weavers listening with excitement to telegrams 
from the seat of war, and audibly cursing the cruel Germans for destroying the trade in the best shawls formerly 
taken by Paris. Yet, though the cessation of the French demand was a serious blow, and though Indian dealers 
have had cause to rue their connection with the London market, where their consignments have been disposed of 
by auction at ruinously low rates, and though European manufacturers have copied their fabrics and appropriated 
their names, there is still within the limits of the Indian Empire a larger market than is generally suspected. The 
unseen Zenana absorbs a vast quantity, in addition to those worn by men. So, although the workman fares but 
poorly, the dealer, on the whole, seems to hold his own. 


The work turned out in the Gurdaspur district, though resembling that of Kashmir and Amritsar, is not often 
of the best quality. Shawl edgings for attachment to plain fabrics, and jamew wars, a shawl of coarse wool woven 
in broad stripes of pattern, known in European trade as ‘‘ Turkish shawls,” and sometimes sold as veritable pro- 
ducts of Stamboul, are the most characteristic things of local production. The woollen cloths known as patti, 
alwdan, malida, &c., are also made in small quantities. Much of the Gurdaspur work is disposed of at Amritsar. 
At Dera Nanak, the birth-place of Geru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh development of Hinduism, the cheapest 
Indian work—if not the cheapest woollen weaving in the world—is produced ; for a coloured yamewar may here 
be had for R.1 - 4as. 


Mixep Fasrics.—JZozs and wrappers of cotton thread and country wool in the proportion of two-thirds cotton 
are made at Pathankot, Sujanpur and Dinanagar, and exported from these small towns to Amritsar, the North- 
West Provinces, Oudh and Bengal. The value of these goods is estimated at Rs.40,000. At Fatehgarh and one 
or two other places all-wool /ozs or blankets are made. Pashmina, or shawl wool, is not used in these coarse 
webs, but wool from the Shahpur district and the hills near Chamba. 


Ecerton Wootten Mitis.—The presence of a local supply of wool, combined with the advantage of water- 
power from the Bari Doab Canal, led to the establishment of the Egerton Woollen Mills Company's extensive 
factory at Dhariwal, eight miles from Gurdaspur, where, with the aid of English machinery and a staff of English 
foremen, woollen and worsted goods of every description are produced on a large scale. The local supply of 
wool, however, is insufficient for the operations of the Company, and a large quantity of Australian wool is im- 
ported and worked up into fine goods. A factory of this description is mainly occupied with clothing contracts on 
a large scale for. the army and the police. The mill also turns out large quantities of cheap and serviceable 
blankets, which, though higher in price than the common village homespun, are infinitely better in quality. 
Eventually, it would seem the village trade must decline, or be confined exclusively to the lowest class of goods. 
The Punjab has witnessed the birth of several joint-stock companies for flax spinning, flour milling, oil pressing, 
sugar making, silk filature, and the like; but the Egerton Mills seems to be the most prosperous and promising of 
the series. The management is marked by energy and enterprise, and there is a strong demand for the products 
of the mills. 
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Corron.—Batdla has a reputation for cotton susz, loom-coloured striped cloths, sometimes mixed with or 
bordered by silk, and used mainly for women’s trousers, each pair of which consumes in multitudinous folds a 
larger quantity than the uninitiated would imagine. The better qualities are excellently woven, and if they were 
made in wider pieces would make good coloured shirts for European wear. Lungzs for turbans, of cotton and silk 
mixed, and of all-silk with gold thread bars and stripes, are made at Batala and Fatehgarh. Black silk zzarbands 
or trouser strings are also made. Colonel Harcourt has paid considerable attention to the industrial condition of 
the district. Noticing the ordinary cotton-weaving for domestic uses, he writes that the weavers are usually 
kamins, or village servants after the ancient communal system. ‘ But they do not receive grain payments from 
the cultivators, their remuneration taking the form of reserving for themselves a piece of the cloth woven.” 
“Curiously enough, there are very few dyers in red in the district, and so the colours used in dyeing cotton are 
nearly always blue and green.” When weavers work independently of the village system and provide their own 
yarn, it is not easy to discover how they manage to live. A calculation, taking into account all possible details, 
gives Rs.4 (four) as the clear profit on 96 days’ labour of an able-bodied weaver! It is just possible that some 
favourable condition which softens this miserable result may have been overlooked by the experienced officer who 
announces it, but it is evident that the weaver earns the most meagre pittance. In a weaver’s family every soul 
works, and often two or three families join in the labour. It is possible that co-operation makes the heavy burden 
lighter. 





Cotron Printinc.—There are cotton printers in most towns, but many who call themselves chzpzs (or 
printers) are really only washermen or bleachers. Bahrampur is the only village in the Gurdaspur district where 
there is a real trade in this branch. 


Woop Turninc, &c.—Large quantities of lacquered bed legs are made at Jhabkara and Marora, whence 
they are exported to be retailed in sets of four. Wooden combs, mostly for Sikh use, are made at Srigovindpur, 
and sold at the rate of Rs.4-8as. per mille. The doors and windows of good houses are often carved in the 
traditional Punjab manner. The boat in use on Indian rivers is flat-bottomed (hence our servants call the tea- 
tray of ordinary life a &zsh¢z or boat), and there is no great skill lavished on its construction. The boats of the 
Gurdaspur district are considered weli-made and serviceable. 


ENGLisH CompantiEs.—The Sujdnpur Sugar Works and the Dalhousie Brewery are enterprises originated and 
carried out by English Companies. The latter is known to be flourishing, but the success of the sugar works is 
scarcely so well assured. 


Gurdaspur has been the scene of protracted efforts to establish silk production, but it seems difficult to 
persuade the people to cordially take to this profitable industry. 








MOOLTAN DISTRICT. 


The industries for which the town of Mooltan is noted are glazed pottery, vitreous enamel, ornaments in 
silver, cotton and woollen carpets, silk fabrics, mixed textures of cotton and silk, and cotton-printing in colour, 
which last was formerly more extensively practised than now. 


Giazep Porrery.—The glazed faience is a relic of the time when mosques and tombs were covered with 
this beautiful material. There are many such buildings at Mooltan and Muzaffargarh, as elsewhere in the 
province. Until a comparatively recent period, the work was exclusively architectural, and consisted of tiles 
painted in dark and light blue with large geometrical patterns for wall surfaces, finials for the tops of domes, the 
Muhammadan profession of faith painted in bold Arabic characters for tombs, and panels of various sizes for 
lintels, door jambs, and the like. There is here no ornamentation of earthen vessels for domestic use (except 
perhaps of the ookak and chillum)as at Peshawar. The European demand has developed a trade in flower-pots, 
large plateaux for decorative purposes, and many varieties of the comprehensive word vase. The work differs 
technically from the pottery of Sindh, which had the same origin; in that its decoration consists solely in painting 
in two or three colours on the glaze or enamel, the use of coloured or white “slips,” which gives a raised appear- 
ance to the patterns on Sindh ware, being unknown or at least not practised. The colours used are a dark blue 
from cobalt, and a very fine turquoise from copper. A manganese violet and a green, with other colours, have 
been recently tried, but with no great success. The “ biscuit” and “ glost”’ firing are done at one operation, 2.e., 
the article is made in clay, sun-dried, covered with glaze, and painted at once. The green glaze is said to require 
that preliminary burning of the clay, which is invariably given in European practice. The demand for this ware 
is greater than the supply, and it is to be regretted that more enterprise and intelligence are not brought to bear 
on a craft which has to begin with first-rate materials and good traditions. Architectural objects are still better 
understood, and more satisfactorily treated, than are the vases and other wares made for the European mantel-piece. 
No more suitable material for internal wall-decoration could be devised, but little use has been made of it for this 
purpose. A tomb by one of the potters now practising at Mooltdn, and copied from an original in the neighbour- 
hood, occupies a place of honour in the National Ceramic Museum at Sevres. 


ENnaAMEL.—The enamel on silver of Mooltdn probably owes its preservation to the continued use of vitrified 
colour in the local pottery. The dark and light blues of the tiles are as identical in their nature with, as they are 
similar in appearance to, the colouring of a Mooltan brooch or necklace. Black, red and yellow, the difficulties 
of the potter all the world over, are easier to manage in the small scale on which the silversmith works. But they 
are not nearly so good in Mooltdn enamel as the blues. In larger objects, such as cups and some forms of 
bracelets, the work might be described as champlevé enamel. The ground on which the colour is laid is graven 
out sapere as in Europe; but in the case of the studs, solitaires, brooches and other objects which form the 
staple of the trade, a more expeditious and mechanical plan is adopted. The threadlike lines of silver which 
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bound the pattern are engraven on a steel or bronze die or ¢happa, into which the silver is beaten. The result is a 
meagre and mechanical raised line, within which the enamel is laid. Copper is added to the silver to the extent 
of nearly half its weight, to enable it, so the workmen say, the better to resist the heat of the fire. The ordinary 
price varies from Re.1 to Rs.2 per ¢o/a; to which, for enamel in two colours, 4 annas per rupee is added for 
workmanship. When three or four colours are introduced, a rupee per ¢o/a is added. The reason for the 
enhanced price is the additional firing requisite to bring up reds and yellows to the proper tone. There is no 
contrivance at all resembling the muffle kiln used by enamellers in Europe and elsewhere, and the work is 
practically roasted in an open charcoal fire, protected by shards or by a wire cage. Rough as this process may 
appear, and deficient in design as much of the Mooltdn enamel-work is when compared with the best of which 
India is capable, it is undeniable that it is growing in popularity, and that it compares very favourably with the 
Algerian, Parisian, and Syrian articles of the same class which are extensively sold in Paris. There are several 
good workmen who can be trusted to produce excellent work at a fair price. The prices of the articles rise very 
rapidly with their size, as the difficulty of evenly firing a piece six inches in height is very much greater than in 
the case of buttons, studs, &c. The Mooltanis, unlike the Cashmeerees, have a notion that enamel cannot well 
be applied to any other metal than their modified silver; and have no inclination to work on brass or copper, 
cheaper materials which might doubtless be largely brought into use. The largest objects to which enamel is 
applied in the district are the mokadéas or covered dishes that come from Bahawalpur, where the practice is similar 
to that of Mooltan, excepting that in addition to the opaque enamels, a semi-translucent sea-green and dark blue 
are applied, while the silver is frequently heavily gilded. These are both points of superiority. Mr. B. H. Baden- 
Powell, in his ‘‘ Handbook of Punjab Manufactures,” quotes a local legend ‘‘ that the first maker was one Nantu, 
who worked 400 years ago, and that since then the art so increased in excellence, that Mooltan enamelled ware 
was highly esteemed and exported to other districts.” 


Wooten Carpets.—Mooltan is probably the only town in the province which can claim woollen carpet- 
weaving as an independent, if not absolutely indigenous manufacture. It seems likely that rugs and carpets 
brought over from Turkestan in the course of its large and long-established Pawindah trade may have served as 
the original inspiration. The patterns have a decidedly Tartar air. They are excessively bold and yet not clear 
in detail. The unusual size of the stitch, together with a peculiar brightness in the white, and their rather violent 
red and yellow, give them a somewhat aggressive and quite distinctive quality of colour. The cost ranges from 
one rupee per yard upwards; and, though looser in texture than good jail carpets, they are durable and service- 
able. The larger sizes are always, to European eyes, disproportionately long for their width, a peculiarity notice- 
able in all carpets that come from countries like Persia and Turkestan, where wood for roofing timber is small, 
and apartments, in consequence, are long and narrow. 


CoTTon-PILE Carpets.—The cotton rugs and carpets are sometimes parti-coloured like the woollen ones, but 
the typical Mooltan cotton carpet is an exceedingly strong and substantial fabric, coloured entirely in a bright 
blueish-white and blue. There would seem, indeed, to be a sort of unity in the local treatment of pottery, enamels 
and rugs. They are sometimes made in large sizes, but always, unless specially ordered, long in proportion to 
their width. The colouring is vivid but not unpleasant in effect, and the texture, notwithstanding its large stitch, 
is substantial and serviceable. The Mooltan carpets on the whole are very respectable productions, and although 
the original mozzf of the pattern has been merged by dint of many repetitions in vague masses of colour, its fabric 
remains stout and good; forming in this respect a strong contrast with the Mirzapore rug, another survival, which 
has not only lost its pattern, but become flimsy and loose in workmanship. 


Sitx.—The traveller Vigne, quoted by Mr. Baden-Powell in his Handbook, wrote—‘ Seven hundred 
maunds of raw silk are brought to Mooltdn every year by the Lohanis, or Pawindah merchants, chiefly from 
Bokhara and Turkestan: these are manufactured in one hundred and fifty workshops. One man will finish an 
ordinary £es or silk scarf in six days, perhaps three yards long and a foot-and-a-half wide, taking eight days 
previously for the arrangement of the weaving apparatus. A very handsome hes is finished in sixteen days. 
That of the red colour is most valuable; it is dyed with cochineal, which is brought from either Bombay or 
Bokhara ; that from Bombay is a rupee a ser—about a shilling a pound.” The trade still continues, and Mooltan 
silk- weaving is probably the best in the province. At Amritsar and Delhi there is a more varied use of the staple, 
and at Lahore there is, perhaps, more variety in the European style of pattern, but the Mooltan daryaz, plain self- 
coloured silk, the dhipchhin or shot silk, and the Aes, a sort of checked, damasked fabric, are better finished and 
more agreeably coloured. All Indian silks are deficient in lustre to European eyes, but those of Mooltdn are 
decidedly less ‘‘ cottony”’ in appearance than others. These fabrics are chiefly worn by native ladies, and are 
therefore little known to Europeans. The combination of cotton with silk to make the latter lawful for 
Muhammadan wear (musuffa, pure), has given the name of Sufi to a mixture of a cotton’ warp with a silk weft, 
which is very well made at Mooltdn. Shujé Khdni is another name for these mingled goods, for which 
Bahawalpur is perhaps better known than Mooltan, where, however, they can be produced in equal perfection. 
Gold thread is frequently worked into the variegated stripes for these cloths, and it is also wrought into the borders 
and ends of the Zengis, turbans, khes and zk/dis. One of the best features of this manufacture is the great 
durability and wearing power of the fabric. The fashions of zandnahs do not change rapidly, and their inmates 
are keen and accomplished critics, who would quickly detect the presence of jute or any other adulteration. 


Carico Printinc.—Cotton-printing, though it is well done at Mooltan, can scarcely be called a flourishing 
industry, for the brighter and cheaper wares of Manchester have here, as elsewhere, seriously depressed a once 
extensive trade. The staple article of to-day is the abré, a piece of cotton cloth usually 8 feet long and 5 feet 
wide, printed with a broad border all round, and a centre field of a different colour. It is used for the vazdi, or 
cotton-stuffed quilt, which forms at once a cloak and bed-cover during the cold months. Large floor cloths 
elaborately printed were formerly more extensively made than now, in response to the Hindu preference for cotton. 
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A Raja or Sardar will often cover a rich woollen carpet with a cotton print. This is said to be the invariable 
practice at the Cashmere court. Besides the 7ézam or floor-cloth, the divér-gir (“wall veil,”) or continuous 
lengths of print about 3 feet 6 inches wide for wall lining, and a variety of xiéima/s (handkerchiefs) and dopattds 
(scarves) were formerly much more largely made than now. It is noticeable, too, in examining a cotton printer's 
graven blocks, that but few have the appearance of being newly cut. If there is a peculiarity in the Mooltan 
prints, it is an almost lake-like depth in the red derived from madder, which contrasts strongly with the brick-red 
in inferior work from other places. The greens, light blues and light yellows are not fast colours. Good cotton 
prints are made at Talamba, which indeed is often spoken of as the best place for these fabrics. 


Ivory BancLes.—In addition to the handicrafts of common life practised at Mooltdn, as in every other Indian 
town of its size, there is a peculiarly local one of turned ivory chris or bangles. These are merely large rings, 
sometimes coloured red, and in no way artistic, interesting, or commercially important. The Arora caste, in this 
town at least, always wear ivory bangles, while they are only worn by other castes of Hindus during the first year 
or two after marriage. 


JHANG DISTRICT. 


The staple trade of the Jhang district is the weaving of coarse cotton cloth for exportation to Kabul and the 
frontier districts. The weavers form nearly a third of the industrial classes, but it is notable that they are not 
gathered together into the towns. There are in the villages fifteen weavers to two in the towns. It is also re- 
markable that nearly every caste or tribe is represented among the working weavers, although the social position 
of the hereditary caste-weaver is anything but exalted. It has been noted, in connection with most of the towns 
of the Punjab, that coarse homespun (or £4ddar) cotton cloth is made for local consumption. In this district, 
however, an export trade worth many lakhs of rupees is carried on. The Afghans prize the cloth because of its 
solidity and substance, and say that it is cool wearing in summer and warm in winter. 


Besides plain white cotton cloth, £4és is one of the characteristic products of Jhang. This is a stout, well- 
woven chequered fabric usually in indigo blue and white thread. Sometimes madder red is used instead of blue, 
but there are never more than two colours. From its exceptional substance this cloth makes a good cold weather 
wrap, and it is also used as a bed-quilt. Its only European use would seem to be for a floor cloth or a summer 
covering for a carpet. The patterns are always simple and agreeable and the price is very low—about Rs1g per 
hundred yards of the usual narrow width of the Indian hand-loom. 


There is no export of articles of silversmiths’ work from this region, but it is evident from contributions from 
Maghiana, one of the chief places of trade in the district, to the Punjab Exhibition of 1882, that enamelled silver 
similar to that of Mooltan is wrought there. 


Chiniot has a reputation for its carpentry and wood carving. The objects most frequently seen are elaborately 
carved door and window frames in Shisham—locally sakii—wood. The design is of the late Mughol character, 
now most popular throughout the Province, and though somewhat over ornate, and tending, like many other 
branches of modern Indian work, to an unarchitectural minuteness, it is still pure and good. The carving is sharp 
and clear, the mergols or spandrels of the arches, and the details of the pilasters, are correctly drawn, while the 
free use of panels of geometric tracery of Arabian character gives an air of repose and richness to the work. 
Panels of dark wood inlaid with brass in flowing patterns that strongly recall the inlaid c¢ngue-cento work of Italy, 
are also made. From one of these the design for the cover of Messrs. Riley and Cundell’s “ Memorials of the 
Indo-Colonial Exhibition” was taken. Boxes, desks, pen-cases, and camel kayawas or panniers, but few of which 
are seen beyond the town where they are produced, seem to be the only applications of the art. As surface design, 
these works by unknown carpenters are completely satisfactory. Good hamdgri {painted wood) work is wrought 
here, following in colour a style of design similar to the carved and inlaid brass work. The survival of so much 
executive skill, to say nothing of so much design, under discouraging conditions, is one of several difficult questions 
relating to Punjab craftsmanship. I have occasionally heard of clever designers, Maggash belonging to Chiniot, 
who find employment in other towns of the Province, but I have never been able to meet them. Some of the 
most talented workmen at the Sikh Golden Temple in Amritsar were Chiniot men, and the town has a distinct 
reputation for artistic skill. 


I have seen excellent padlocks by Jhang blacksmiths, and was inclined to consider them but another example 
of the accidental industries of the Punjab, but I learn they are regularly made and exported to other districts. 
Kot Isa Shah has good wood turners, who decorate their wares with coloured lac in the well-known way. Maghiana 
and Jhang are notable for their saddles and harness, and the gold embroidered shoes of the former town are often 
as good as those of Delhi. Maghiana, indeed, being a place of some trade, has representatives cf most crafts, 
notably some good cotton dyers and printers. Soap, it should be remarked, is largely made in the Jhang district. 
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MONOGRAPH ON THE SILK INDUSTRY OF THE PUNJAB, 1886-87. 


By H. C. COOKSON, C.S. 
6 HE silk industry of the Province has undoubtedly declined since the establishment of the British rule. 


Silk fabrics are much less worn by the well-to-do classes than they were in Sikh times ; European 
broadcloth and cotton goods having to a large extent taken their place. 


At no time does the cultivation of the silkworm seem to have been carried on systematically by the natives 
of the Province. Where sericulture has existed at all, it has been taken up rather as a means of adding a few 
rupees to the income of the household without incurring much outlay or involving much trouble, than as an earnest 
means of livelihood. Efforts have been made from time to time by European gentlemen to establish the industry 
on a firmer footing ; but the success achieved has been very small. 


The silkworm is supposed not to be indigenous in the Punjab, but to have been imported from Kashmir, or 
perhaps from Central Asia. However this may be, silkworm rearing has been carried on in a desultory way for 
many years in the low hills of Kangra, Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur. The Hazara district would, doubtless, be equally 
favourable, as climates of almost any degree of heat or cold can be found in the district. The experiment has, 
indeed, been tried with some success by Colonel Waterfield, when Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, but it was 
dropped after he left the district, and has never taken root. The worms when first hatched require plenty of fresh 
young mulberry leaves. One of the difficulties that has to be dealt with at the very outset is in procuring such a 
supply. It is found that the country mulberry does not put forth young leaves till some 15 days after the eggs 
first disclose. To remedy this, the China and Philippine varieties of the mulberry, which come into leaf earlier, 
have been imported. It is found that the Philippine variety comes into leaf in the beginning of February ; the 
China variety 15 days later, and the country variety at the beginning of March. 


The raw silk that is imported into the Punjab comes principally from three sources—(1) from Bengal, (2) from 
China by Bombay, (3) from Yarkand and Bokhara. The last is the most extensively imported, and is the kind 
chiefly used in Amritsar, the chief centre of the trade. It is imported in skeins, yellow or white, according to the 
natural colour of the silk, and in appearance is quite dull and glossless, full of dirt, and has apparently been steeped 
in some form of size or starch, giving it a coarse appearance like horse hair. - 


Amritsar, of course, is the great home of the trade; 173 lakhs of raw silk are said to be imported into this 
city yearly. This import consists almost entirely of Bokhara and Khorasan silk. Some little comes from Kashmir, 
and some from such of the Punjab districts as have been able to produce silk (Kangra, Gurdaspur, Sidlkot and 
Shahpur). A considerable quantity of Bokhara silk is imported by the Powindahs into the Derajat, and thence to 
Mooltan, where a great deal of it is dyed and re-exported. Jullundur also, which turns out 180,576 yards of 
manufactured silk per annum, imports most of its raw silk, after it has been dyed, from Amritsar. Both Amritsar, 
Jullundur and Mooltan export a great deal of their manufactured article to Native States, where the wearing of 
silk is far more in fashion than in British territory. There is also some, though not, perhaps, a very large silk 
trade in Delhi. Most of the silk imported into Delhi comes either from Calcutta or Bombay. That from Calcutta 
is sometimes known as Pzrdéz silk, and finds its way as far north as Shahpur, where it is more highly prized than 
any other silk. That from Bombay (known as 7z/) is China silk, which seemingly finds a readier market in 
Bombay than in Calcutta. Manufactured fabrics of native make are imported from Benares and from the Dekkan, 
but do not seem to have penetrated: much north of Delhi. The best specimens of silk are not made up at all in 
this country, but are exported to Europe, where a higher price and more skilful treatment are procurable. There 
is no weaving done in Delhi, but a considerable amount of embroidery, for which the coarser silk is used. 


Throughout the Province embroidery of Ahu/karts is carried on largely in almost every cottage by the women in 
their leisure moments. 


There is an almost universal complaint, that the silk industry of the Province is falling off, that less of the raw 
article is imported than of old, less manufactured, and fewer hands employed. This is attributed partly to the 
competition of European goods, which are ousting the native made fabric from the market. Certainly the amount 
of European silk and satin imported is not very large, and though, in many cases, more showy and generally more 
durable than the native article, it is generally more expensive and cannot undersell it. The figures supplied as to 
the actual quantity so imported are not reliable ; in some districts the quantity is given in yards, in some in maunds, 
in some the value in rupees. But in any case the amount imported is not sufficient to have affected the native 
industry to the extent to which it is said to have declined. The fact is, that the real reason of the decline in the 
silk industry in this country is the diminished demand for silken goods. To wear silk is not the fashion to the 
extent it used to be in Sikh times, or to the extent it is still in Native States. European cotton goods, printed 
calicos and cheap broadcloths have turned silken zarments out of the field. Even for purposes of embroidery, cotton 
thread, dyed bright colours, is said to be supplanting silk. The demand in Europe for shu/karis has, no doubt, 
given a temporary stimulus to silk embroidery ; it is doubtful whether this demand will continue. When the fashion- 
able world gets tired of these things, the silk industry is likely still further to fiag. No doubt, also, to some extent, 
the European demand for phudkaris has been one of the chief causes of the degeneracy of the work. 























PHULKARI WORK IN THE PUNJAB. 


SY Maa F. A. STEEL. 


HE word phulkari means a “flowering work,” and might therefore be applied to any embroidery. It has, 
however, in a great measure, been restricted to one particular kind, which is only employed as a decoration 
for the chaddars or head veils of women, and in one or two districts to the petticoat also. By the natives 

themselves the work is divided into three branches: 1st, the true phu/karz, where the pattern is diapered at intervals 
over the cloth; 2nd, dagh, or garden, where the whole surface is ornamented by a connected pattern ; 3rd, chodes, 
where the edges alone are ornamented and the centre left plain. The distinctive feature of the original phuldkarz 
work, uncontaminated by exotic amendments, is the stitch, which is purely and simply a darning stitch, done 
entirely from the back. ‘It is a curiously distinctive work, following the track of certain peoples and tribes with 
unvarying certainty, modifying itself to new conditions, and so becoming of positive ethnological value. 

It seems indubitable that wherever the stalwart Jat tribes of the south-eastern plains came from, with them 
came the original pu/kart workers ; for the art, almost unchanged, lingers still in its best form among the peasants 
of Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon, Delhi, and to some extent in Karnal. Rohtak may be said to be its home, and here, 
say the census returns, the Hindu Jat, untouched by Muhammadanism or Sikhism, thrives thickest. Here it is a 
work of leisure—the work of women, who, after doing yeoman’s service with father or husband in the fields, sit 
down in the cool of the evening to watch their threshing floors, and leaning, as I have often seen them, against 
the heaps of golden grain, darn away with patient, clumsy fingers at the roll of ruddy cloth upon their lap. Itisa 
work of faith, savouring somewhat of sowing seed in the red-brown soil, for nothing save a few tiny stitches shows 
the pattern growing on the inner side of the folded cloth. Its beauty is to be manifested later on, with the rare 
holiday-making, when the worker will, perhaps, for the first time, unfold the veil, to see and wear the fruits of her 
labours. The first two (1 and 2) patterns in the accompanying illustrations show the oldest specimens of pure phulkarz 
work | have been able to secure. It will be observed that the green and white threads are cotton. This points 
probably to an older time still, when silk was unknown, or too rare for common use; this is the more probable, 
because we find some tribes in Hissar using wool. Another peculiarity is that the fabric itself is employed 
geometrically as an inner decoration ; so that the medallions and diamonds, &c., are not merely patterns of silk 
worked on, but a combination in yellow and madder-brown. This is distinctive of the original work, and is only 
possible where absolute accuracy of thread-counting is observed. It is only to be found nowadays amongst the true 
Hindu Jats, even the infinitely more refined workers in Hazara and Jhelum being unable to work the small stitches 
and big spaces required in this mixed decoration. The next patterns show the modern work of the Hindu Jats, 
which in method, pattern and colour remains unchanged as yet. 


Then follows the beautiful dag work of Hazara and the neighbouring districts. It is worthy of remark that 
Mr. Ibbetson, in his “‘ Punjab Ethnology,” remarks that the very tract where we find this déagh work at its best 
was originally peopled by Hindu Jats, who were afterwards conquered by Muhammadan tribes. Curiously enough, 
the modification in style is just what might be expected under such circumstances. The fabric becomes finer, the 
labour in consequence infinitely greater ; while the embroidery ceases to be a decorative adjunct, and becomes the 
cloth itself. At the same time, the distinctive stitch, the distinctive merits, which had caught the stranger’s eye, 
remain. It is free-work in servitude ; and while in Rohtak at the present day the Jat woman works for herself, in 
Hazara and the neighbouring districts the fine work is all done to rich orders, and most big houses keep dependents 
constantly embroidering. I have purposely chosen the most perfect specimens of this éagh work I could secure. 
They are done with unusual care, yet even here the first “ rift within the lute” may be cetected, which, I have no 
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doubt, led to the present degradation of the phudkari art. 1 allude to the preliminary sketching out of the ground 
work by threads, to avoid the almost inevitable mistakes which were sure to arise in counting such fine threads. 
One miss, prolonged over a whole diagonal, throws out the whole pattern ; so the women, by “ plane-tabling” the 
ground into squares, provided for the rectification of small errors. It is beautiful work, but quite unsuited, with 
its surface of floss silk, to life in the fields ; and the natural result is to be seen in the next series of patterns, which 
show so clearly, that there is no need for words, the gradual degradation which followed, as a matter of course, 
from the employment of a flimsy chansz or pamsi cloth instead of the good old home-spun adr, with its clear 
thread and canvas-like texture. 










































So far the mistakes, such as they are, have, it appears to me, arisen undoubtedly from over-refinement of the 
strong, purely decorative diapering of the original work. After this steps in the fatal facility with which the 
native, despite his much vaunted sense of beauty, turns to the inartistic when it is presented to him. Manchester 
goods came into the market, ousting home-spuns in the more advanced districts, and the women began at once to 
work head-coverings to match the new fashion ; hence, through endless variations, to what I have called the Man- 
chester dagh. On turkey red the phu/kari stitch is lost, and so long stitches, eye service, and illegitimate patterns 
creep in. The specimen given is peculiarly inoffensive, but 1 have seen town-made handkerchiefs and veils hideous 
with pea-green fishes and magenta roses, with a “sahib” and a ‘“‘mem sahib” perhaps worked in a corner, if the 
decorator happens to belong to a female school. There is a lower depth still, the enormity of which may be seen 
in the pattern I have ventured to call Jubilee dagh. I bought it in a shop in Lahore much frequented by our winter 
visitors, and it is probable that kindred atrocities are now teaching the beauties of Indian art to many an admiring 
circle in England. That such absolute caricatures of phu/kart work should find a sale anywhere is incredible ; but 
as a matter of fact there is a large demand for them, while the better specimens are set aside as too dear. The 
delusion that everything is to be had for a song in India requires to be exposed. The commonest éagh worked in 
true style will require about Rs 2 worth of silk, and the worker’s remuneration, being one anna for every anna’s 
worth of silk, increases the price to Rs 4. If the remuneration seems too high, let the objector try working on 
one drachm’s weight of silk for one poor penny-worth of pay. Then the cost of nine yards of kadr is about seven 
annas, which, with the dyeing, brings the whole to close on Rs5. A really fine dagh from Hazara takes about 
Rs 10 worth of silk, and cannot be worked by one hand under two months, while it generally takes three. Intend- 
ing purchasers, then, should remember that Ahu/kari work is a true art, insomuch that it must be the outcome of 
love and leisure, not of haste and greed ; and they should be prepared to pay for art. If not, the products of many 
a loom are at their disposal. It is also a difficult art, taking years to acquire, each pattern having its own formula, 
and the proficiency of the worker being tested by the number of patterns she knows. 


In judging phulkari work, invariably look at the back and classify merit by the smoothness and regularity of 
the stitches. It may also be set down as an axiom that,in so far as the pattern changes from pure geometrical 
lines, so far has it deviated from the ancient art, which was essentially a diapering, not a flowering in silk. The 
colours of the ground work are best confined to two, viz., different shades of madder-browns and indigos, while 
the silk should be either yellow, or white, or green. Crimson is admissible on indigo grounds, but it is modern. 
There can be no doubt that under the influence of Manchester goods and the quasi-zstheticism which craves for 
cheap “draperies,” the art is in danger of becoming extinct. What keeps it alive is the relatively backward state 
of districts like Rohtak, and the fact that Ahu/karis are still a necessary part of a Hindu and Sikh bride’s trousseau, 
while one must be worn during the shera ceremony of marriage. Year by year, however, the phu/karz being less 
worn lasts longer, so that one trousseau is handed down from mother to daughter. Year by year, also, the rail- 
ways extend, and Manchester goods seem cheaper when the damyza is harder. What peasant nowadays can wear 
Rs 5 worth of silk when a gaudy stamped cloth is be had for one ? 


But to those who have seen the stalwart young Jatni of twenty, still unmarried, coming home from her father’s 
field with a swing of russet and gold draperies matching the millet sheaf on her head, it will be a shock to think of 
her in white calico arabesqued in aniline dyes, and zo¢ to think of her as sitting out in the open amongst the corn 
she has raised, darning away with patient, tired hands at her wedding garments. Nevertheless, beyond pointing 
out the real characteristics of this work, and so inducing buyers to be more critical in their choice, little can be 
done to prevent its gradual decadence and death. I have twice attempted to start schools for this work, but have 
utterly failed, It is, in fact, not work that can be done for many hours consecutively, and the temptation to scamp, 
when working against time, is inconquerable. It is not like other embroideries where a false stitch can be rectified 
by another over it, and a generally dressing up is possible to originally faulty work ; here a miss in counting alters 
the whole slope of a pattern, and is consp:cuous. A growing demand for pure style at fair prices is the only remedy ; 
and that lies in the hands of the buyers. The great fault of the original work—the narrowness of the cloth—is 
easily rectified ; for many cotton mills now sell a cloth in every way suitable for the work with a width of 1} yards. 
But so surely as Jubilee daghs sell, and buyers say ‘no one will see the work when it is draped at the top of a door 
with a Japanese fan and a peacock’s feather,” so surely will the phudkarz art be forgotten. Already the native 
women look at some of my most cherished treasures critically and remark: ‘‘ Those must be very old; we don’t 
work like that nowadays.” 


——— 
_—*< 
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TWENTY-EIGHT EXAMPLES OF PHULKARI EMBROIDERY. 




















THE PARABLE OF INDIAN ART. 


HE arts of India,” writes Sir George Birdwood, “ will never be properly understood until there are brought to their 
study not only the sensibility which can appreciate them at first sight, but a familiar acquaintance with the character 
and subjects of the religious poetry, national legends, and mythological scriptures that have always been their in- 
spiration, and of which they are the perfected imagery.” 


“6 


This is a hard saying. Amongst the critics and sightseers who not long ago flooded the Indian Court of the Exhibition at 
South Kensington, how many persons of education, or even of “culture,” can pretend to a familiar acquaintance with the religious 
poetry, national legends, and mythological scriptures of ancient India? Must we then receive the opinions upon Indian art 


expressed by many persons of the finest taste as worthless criticism, and simply the views of people speaking upon a subject 
they do not rightly understand ? 


Where Hindu art is concerned, there can be no doubt that Sir George Birdwood is absolutely right. People do not under- 
stand this art who have not penetrated the imaginative and religious temper of India—nay, who have not themselves been to some 
extent penetrated by it, and made to feel its peculiar influence and charm. And this initiation cannot be acquired by any outside 
view of the subject, nor is it obtained ina day. No technical information will compensate for the lack of the ‘‘familiarity” Sir 
George Birdwood makes the condition of a right understanding of the subject—familiarity, that is, with the sources whence this 
inspiration is drawn. It is not necessary, it is not even very helpful, to have all the Hindu Pantheon at one’s fingers’ ends to 
distinguish precisely between the ‘“‘vahans” and “taktis” of the numerous deities, to know the thousand and odd names of 
Vishnu, and the complete history of all his incarnations. It is not even required by the student of Indian art to have explored 
every dark nook and corner of the Ramayana and Mahabharata ; but it zs required of him to have dwelt and wandered in these 
“immense flowering forests,” as Heine calls them, because in this ancient poetry, and nowhere else, he will discover the spirit 
that is at the heart of all Indian religions and philosophies, as it is the treasure of which the arts of India are the symbol and the 
casket. To describe this spirit in finished phrase would be to unsay what has gone before, and to attempt to convey in words 
what it has been stated can be learned only through sympathetic experience. The impatient Western critic will sum the matter 
up, and get the peculiar temper of Indian thought and fancy described and done with, in a sentence that expresses only the 
negative side of the question. “The Indian imagination is haunted by a sense of the impermanency of existence.” Most true ; 
the sense of the impermanency of material things is to the Jndian mystic what the “ Fear of the Lord” was to the Hebrew, what 
compunction and consciousness of sin are to the Christian ; it is the beginning of wisdom. But, if we wish to understand how 
this sense of impermanency can become a sustaining inspiration for the religious sentiment and a source of abounding fancy and 
invention in the domain of art, we must take counsel of the saints and sages who of old found illumination beneath the sacred 
Peepul and Banyan trees of the Ramayana and Mahabharata. 





Any such condition will, of course, be prohibitory to the supremely modern critic who pretends to judge the ages from his 
own position “in the foremost files of time,” and who even to enter the kingdom of heaven could hardly condescend, for the 
moment even, to become as a little child. _Humbler persons, however, need feel no alarm ; for those who will at the outset con- 
sent to lose themselves. and even their sober wits, for a season in these immense wonder-haunted forests will assuredly find 
themselves by-and-bye, and in a region where they can hold their heads as high as they please, and find companions also for 
their most modern aspirations and ideas. The prodigies and marvels that at first seemed the distinguishing characteristics of the 
place soon assume another character, and become proofs and witnesses of the dream-like unreality of the sphere where they 
appear. When the natural world is recognized as a vision passing before the soul, what matters it if the vision take now and 
again an extravagant form? And here we have the reason why the Indian visionary looks upon nature with a fine perception of 
her grace and beauty, and even with a true delight in her comicalities and extravagances. Zhe dreamer takes pleasure in his 
dream. It is not as with the medieval mystic ; for the Indian Nature is not the sphere of evil and temptation, where the very 
flowers signify the beauty that conceals the treacherous worm ; where the fruits are accursed, and the animals types of grossness 
and impurity. No. Nature is Maya, illusion, a brightly-tinted bubble upon the ocean of existence ; a sunlit cloud, soon to melt 
and vanish away ; a dream of passion, pity, and desire, troubling the divine and eternal peace of the soul. But, behind the 
dream, everywhere and without distinction, shines the light of which material existence is the many-coloured veil. And by this 
penetrating light Nature is ennobled, whilst she has still the tender melancholy of a vision that must change and pass. Here is 
the sentiment that reveals itself in every legend and parable of the Ramayana and Mahabharata, and that we can recognize as 
the ruling influence in Indian religion and art. 


“It is the special faculty of this race,” writes Michelet, ‘‘to see through the body to the soul. The animal is not an animal, 
but a soul that has been or will be a man. The herb is not a herb, nor the tree a tree ; everywhere circulates the divine spirit.” 
This peculiar sentiment shows itself through the Indian’s love of the grotesque, and is the secret of his success and failure in this 
field. We shall not find in him the malicious mirth of the mediaeval artist, whose old quarrel with the animal—the vexing 
adversary of the inner angel—makes him rejoice to pay off his many grudges, and jest at sin’s expense and unregenerate old 
mother Nature’s at one and the same time. The medizvalist, too, has more mystical horror at his command, and surpasses the 
Indian in his talent for producing monsters ; his scaly dragons, slimy reptiles, fierce-taloned hideous birds live with the life of his 
own terror and loathing, and have the vigour of his faith in the reality of the evil power and in the unseen presence of tempting 
fiends eager for man’s destruction. But with the Indian, evil is of the sphere of Maya illusion, and therefore his monsters are 
plainly “ monsters of occasion,” made to fit the circumstances and to change and melt away with them. Parvati, as Kali or 
Durga, held to represent the destructive forces of Nature, will hang tigers’ claws round her neck, loll out her tongue, smear red 
paint on her hands, and do her best to look fierce and terrible ; but presently, as Parvati Devi, she will become again the mother 
of creatures, and her hideous grimaces for the moment amount to nothing more than a warning that suffering and bloodshed are 
bound up with this dream of life, and should make less bitter men’s regrets that it is vanishing away. But if the Indian 
imagination fails in producing the broadly comic or fear-inspiring effects of medieval art, it lends itself to Nature’s humour, and 
excels in her own mood of tender raillery without a touch of scorn ; carrying forward the creation of quaint, ungainly, mirth- 
provoking creatures, “ grave absurdities,” as George Eliot has it, “ cheerful queernesses” that are yet in harmony with the sunlit 
landscape, and that live with the same life that kindles it and lends every detail in it beauty and solemnity. The noble and 
graceful effect of Indian sculpture and carving is no more marred by the “ grave absurdities” in which the artist delights than 
the sweet seriousness of an Indian evening is disturbed by the quaint outline of a striding camel against the rose-flushed sky, or 
by the vulture that sits with huddled shoulders on the temple roof, or by the unwieldy buffaloes wallowing luxuriously up to their 
heads in the pool fringed with broad plantains and wide-cut palms. 


The Indian’s love of the grotesque, then, is a part of his sympathy with Nature, and has behind it the same tender 
reverence and compassion. The best illustration of this sentiment is to be found in the character of one of the most popular of 
Hindu heroes, known to English readers as the “ Monkey God,” Hanuman. The term “god” applied to Hanuman is, by the 
way, somewhat less correct than it would be used of a Greek hero or medizval saint, whose exploits and virtues in life had ob- 
tained for him posthumous honours. Hanuman is a prince amongst monkeys, prodigious in strength, courage, and goodness of 
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heart ; yet a monkey throughout, the hero of the animal world par excellence ; and, as such, at once the friend and the foil of 
the perfect man Rama, who is the type of human heroism. Rama, in accordance with the Indian ideal, is self-controlled, com- 
passionate, calm in affliction and in joy, always superior to the circumstances in which he is placed. ' Hanuman is vehement and 
volatile, easily moved to grief, anger, or wild delight ; ill-luck reduces him to suicidal despair, good fortune kindles him to mad 
elation. His thoughtlessness and absence of mind plunge him constantly into trouble ; his ingenuity and audacity as constantly 
extricate him. He is boastful and fierce in battle, savage in revenging injuries, touching and almost sublime in gratitude for 
kindness and unwearying devotion to his benefactors. When Hanuman appears, mirth, mischief, and excitement follow. But 
he is not only the endless source of merriment and movement. He stands also in Indian art and poetry to represent the simple 
life of Nature ; in other words, the enchanted soul that, blinded by illusions, mistakes the mere child’s play of material existence 
for reality. The amusement, then, Hanuman excites by his vehemence and passion is not without a touch of gentle melancholy 


in it. The sage who sits outside and looks at the vision of life as a passing spectacle has an indulgent glance and smile for the 
child of nature, Hanuman. 


But the Indian artist does not work only or chiefly under the inspiration of Hanuman ; and there is more to be learnt of 
Indian art in these “ immense flowering forests” of ancient poetry than the secret of its power to excel in grotesque humour that 
never declines into ugliness, mockery, or terror. The Ramayana and Mahabharata are more than vast poems or collections of 
poems ; they are the unquenched and living sources from which has flowed for more than three thousand years, and still con- 
tinues to flow, the imaginative life of India. The Western student now has not, like the brave travellers and scholars who have 
made the path clear for others, to cut his path through the obscure entanglements of an ancient and difficult language. The 
road lies open to him, or rather the cup of sacred water stands within reach of his hand. It might surely be held more worth his 
while than it is to raise the cup to his lips and drink the water that will bring initiation into the secrets of India. Hear the en- 
thusiastic Michelet. for instance. “The year 1863 will always be a sacred one for me,” he exclaims; “it was then I could first 
read the great and holy poem of India, the divine Ramayana. ‘Who reads the Ramayana is cleansed of his sins,’ says Valmiki ; 
and this word is not in vain. Our ‘sin’—the dregs of bitterness and cynicism that time has brought and left with us—this great 
flood of poetry will wash us free from and purify us. Whose heart is dry, let him refresh it at the Ramayana. Who is soured 


by pain, let him draw thence appeasement in compassion of Nature. Who has worked too hard, struggled overmuch, let him 
drink from this deep cup a draught of new usefulness and life.” 


Saturday Review, 12th Nov., 1887. 


NDIAN subjects are usually treated in the Saturday Review with knowledge, common-sense and insight, and with an 
absence of the common tendency of English writers on India to trot out special hobbies and fads. But the breadth of 
judgment and sense of proportion for which the journal is notable are less evident when Indian art is in question.. The 
eloquent author of The /ndustrial Arts of India is “ given his head,” as racing people say, and allowed. to gallop at will. 

It would be idle to deny that Sir George Birdwood is a good performer, possessing a faculty of writing with intensity and con- 
viction. But other hobby-horse riders for whom the Saturday. shows no such consideration, when it conceives their views are 
mistaken or wanting in moderation, also possess this valuable faculty. Ought we then to conclude that our leading critical 
journal unreservedly accepts the eminently uncritical, subjective and sentimental views of Sir George Birdwood on Indian Art? 
It can be shown that this conclusion is not quite warranted, but the exposition will in no wise lessen our wonder at an article 


headed “ The Parable of Indian Art,” vague in aim and full of a poetical rampageousness—there is really no better word—which 
we do not usually associate with the Saturday Review. 


Sir George Birdwood, we are told, writes that “the Arts of India will never be properly understood until there are brought 
to their study not only the sensibility which can appreciate them at first sight, but a familiar acquaintance with the character and 
subjects of the religious poetry, national legends and mythological scriptures that have always been their inspiration and of 
which they are the perfected imagery.” The reviewer very justly remarks that this is “a hard saying,” and asks whether the 
opinions on Indian Art expressed by many persons of cultivated taste, who have not a familiar acquaintance with Indian 
literature and legends, are to be set aside as worthless criticism. He evidently suspects that art, gua art, may be judged by 
persons of cultivation who are not pundits. And he probably sees that since artistic appreciation must for the greater part of 
mankind be the last result of careful study, it is difficult to find a sensibility capable of appreciating any art at first sight, and 
still more difficult to find a critic who combines this superhuman sensibility with Oriental learning. There is always, it is true, 
Sir George Birdwood, but we can scarcely be asked to believe that the wide Paradise of Indian Art has but one door, one key, 
and one St. Peter. We might have expected an English reviewer to object that Art is one thing and literature another,—con- 
nected doubtless by a thousand ties, but essentially diverse and developed in widely differing ways. Such a reviewer, one would 
think, would hesitate to admit that the whole range of works known as Classic Art was the expression of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, and he would regard with distrust a perfervid apostle who found the perfected imagery of Homer in the terra-cotta 
figurines of Tanagra or the sculptures of the Trojan column. In justice to the Saturday Reviewer it must be said that he per- 
cceives how much bigger is the body of the subject than the esthetic tailor’s brand-new coat. So he writes: “Where Hindu Art 
is concerned, there can be no doubt that Sir George Birdwood is absolutely right.” The distinction between Hindu and /ndian, 
vast and important as it is in fact, is unfortunately inappreciable by the mass of English readers. But here in India we see at a 
glance how completely the reviewer has given up Sir George Birdwood’s unfortunate contention. His qualification excludes the 
greater part of Indian Art. The Taj Mahal, as the slang of the hour goes, “is not in it,” the work of the Muhammadan 
!:mperor is left out. Buddhists and their noble works are serenely ignored, and the enormously preponderating influence of 
foreign ideas is unacknowledged. Greek, Scythian, Arab, Pathan, Persian and Mughal might never have existed. But, as all 
serious, students of the history of Art might infer, these races have exerted an influence from which very few of the ancient monu- 
ments of Indian skill are free, and which is visible throughout all developments of more modern work. Yet with this one 
apparently unintentional concession to reason, the reviewer is contented, and, missing its paramount importance, he blindly 
follows his leader in a dithyrambic strain in honour of other and stranger gods than Bacchus, ascribing unreservedly, so far as a 
certain confusion of art with letters permits the reader to discern, the concrete forms of Indian Art to the poetical and spiritual 
influences of purely Hindu thought, and in a supreme degree to the epic poems of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. To 
those who are familiar with Sir George Birdwood’s work this gushing strain has no novelty. The notion of the Minerva-like 
origin of all Indian Art from the august Hindu brain, self-originated and self-contained, is put with no less arrogance in the 
opening sentence of The /ndustrial Arts of India: “The Arts of India are the illustration of the religious life of the Hindus as 
that life was already organised in full perfection under the code of Manu B. C. g00—300.” It would be just as rational to say of 
the many-sided, eclectic Art of the England of to-day that it is the illustration of the religious life of the English people, as that 
life was already organised in full perfection in the thirteenth and fourteenth century. It is doubtful, indeed, whether pure 
Hinduism, as a spiritual force, has had so much to do with the shaping of the phenomena we now know as Indian Art as 
Christianity has had to do with the Art of Britain. Both are liable to extra-spiritual and extra-literary laws and influences. 
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It would almost appear that when Sir George Birdwood writes of Indian Art he really means something else. In some 
super-subtle, metaphysical fashion which it is hard for mere artists, architects, archeologists and ornamentists to follow, he has 
conceived an ideal of Indian Art mysteriously bound up and entangled with the ancient communal village system, the primeval 
home of the Aryan race, the mystic Tree of Life, the pure joyousness of the Hindu character and the whole body of Hindu 
poetry and metaphysics. All these are matters of great interest, both for their own sake and in their relations to visible forms 
of Art, but they are not Art. And when the Saturday Reviewer tries to follow his leader and give instances of the all-pervading, 
informing power of Hindu poetry, he comes, as might be expected, to grief. Hanuman, the monkey god, we are told, “ stands in 
Indian art and poetry to represent the simple life of nature.” But, unluckily, in precisely those phases of Indian Art where the 
simple life of nature is most effectively rendered, Hanuman is not to be found. He does not appear in the charmingly naive and 
graceful frescoes of Ajanta, nor in the Gandhora sculptures, nor in the Sanchi tope carvings nor at Hallibid, nor at Amravati, 
nor in the Elephanta, Nassick or Ellora Rock-sculptured temples and caves. From all these and many more works of the best 
periods of Indian Art this selected type of an immutable and persistent series is absent. It is true that he is frequently drawn in 
illuminated copies of the Ramayana, painted in a style imitated from the Persian, also on many modern house and temple fronts, 
on the panchranga standards of several Rajput chiefs, and he is rudely carved in basalt and daubed with red in many a Deccan 
field. It may be conceded also that although, according to some learned interpreters of the Hindu epic, we English may claim 
to be his descendants, he is thoroughly Hindu. But what share have he and his fantastic kindred in the rearing of the Kutb 
Minar, the spacing of the Jumma Musjid at Delhi, or the creation of the Golden Temple at Amritsar? Surely India cannot still 
be such a remote and unknown wonder land that scholars and men of culture in Europe can seriously believe its arts and life 
exempt from all the laws of mutation, imitation and adoption that have ruled other lands, or that it was miraculously crystallized 
at one phase of its growth like the Arctic ship in the story book. We know that Sir George Birdwood cherishes this amazing 
creed ; but it is disheartening to find the Saturday Review pinning its faith to an unscientific generalization at a time when in 
the interests of impartial inquiry any hard and fast theory is unnecessary and undesirable. 


Pioneer Mail, 28th Dec., 1887. 
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THE APPLICATION OF GEMS TO THE ART OF THE GOLDSMITH, sy ALFRED PHILLIPS. 
PAPER READ AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, MARCH 15TH, 1887. 


The Chairman, Sir G. Birdwood, said he should not wish the discussion to close without justifying his opinion that “the 
breastplate of Aaron” was of the nature of a zodiacal palladium. Josephus (“ Antiquities of the Jews,” iii. vii., 5, 6, 7) by im- 
plication, frankly admits it. But he (the Chairman) had come to this conclusion not so much from the study of old world books 
as from long acquaintance with the people ot India, and their traditional arts; and no one who had lived familiarly among them 
could ever for an instant doubt the original talismanic, palladial, phalacterial, prophylactic, alexipharmic, or therapeutic character 
not only of all jewellery, but of all decoration. Coloured stones, beautiful flowers, and fine feathers are not used in India primarily 
for ornament, but because they are sacred to some god the wearer would propitiate for his or her antidotal defence. Our whole 
pharmacopeeia, including the British Pharmacopeeia, has really originated in this way. The officinal plants were at first only 36 ; 
that is, one for each of the 12 leading, and 24 subsidiary (“decani,” “24 elders”) constellations in the sun’s path or “zodiacal ” 
circle. In conformity with their number also, the human body was divided into 36 parts, and when men fell ill they gathered and 
used, not chemically and physiogically, but alexipharmically and therapeutically, some suitable preparation of the plant sacred to 
the divinity presiding over the limb or organ affected. Pharmacy means literally “enchantment,” and therapeutics, “the worship 
of the gods ;” or cure by faith in the divinities of certain plants. Now that we have distilled them off as essences, and precipitated 
them as alkaloids, and can weigh and measure them out with the nicest exactitude, we despise “the prayer of faith,” and even 
prosecute those who still put their trust in it. He was first led to suspect the zodiacal origin of “ Aaron’s breastplate” from its 
obvious resemblance to the Hindu and Buddhist talismanic amulet known as the mava ratna, or “nine gems.” This famous 
amulet, which is universally worn in India and Burmah, refers in India, in a secondary sense, to the nine poets [cf: the Pleiades 
or seven tragic poets of the Court of the Ptolemies] of the Court of the mythical Hindu king, Vi Kramaditya, B.c. 57 ; but in its 
primary sense, the only sense in what it is understood by the Buddhists of Ceylon and Burmah, it refers to the seven planets, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sol, Mercury, and Luna; the triform moon [cf: “ the triple Hecate” (Tergemina)] being represented in it 
by three gems instead of one. In Burmah this amulet is always shaped as a conventionalised eight-leaved lotus flower, typifying 
celestially the octagonal heaven, and terrestrially the octagonal earth ; and is invariably set with the same gems, viz., the sapphire 
representing Saturn ; the topaz, Jupiter ; coral, Mars ; the ruby, in the centre, Sol ; the diamond, Venus; the emerald, Mercury ; 
and the moonstone, the waxing, the pearl, the full, and the catseye, the waning moon or Luna. In India, on the other hand, the 
nava ratna, or nao-ratan, is always represented as a square, in fact, as a horoscopic square, obviously its most ancient form ; 
while the stones with which it is set vary in almost every province ; for, and in consequence probably of its wide association with 
the “nine gems” of the Court of Vi Kramaditya, its planetary character has become very much obscured among ignorant 
Hindus ; as that of the horseshoe ornament with its seven gems, so much affected by horsey men, has passed out of popular 
recognition among ourselves ; and that of the combined circle and crescent-shaped brooch, with its five pendants, has been for- 
gotten by the Arabs and Turks, although it has descended to them directly from the Chaldeans, who were the great inventors of 
astrological mineralogy, and, indeed, of all ouranographical symbolism, whether spiritual or material. The vault of heaven, the 
womb of nature, with its included constellationary life, and, above all, the seven guardian planetary, and twelve guardian zodiacal 
divinities, is what is represented by the horseshoe, the ava ratna, and by the ark, and other similar symbols. The heaven 
above us is at once the celestial Mount Ararat, and the celestial ark which survives the deluge of time; it is the palladium and 
shield of the universe ; and the horseshoe and the mava ratna are magical images of it, that is talismans, and of the highest de- 
fensive and remedial advantage when worn as amulets, a word [cf : hama/ “a bearer,”] which means a thing “borne’’ round the 
neck, arm, wrist, fingers, waist, or ankles, or on the head, or hung from the ears, nose, or shoulder [cf: hamala “a sword”). 
“The breast of Aaron” was, in my opinion, just one of these amulets, only it was a zodiacal instead of a planetary palladium. 
Every one will now admit that the description of the Heavenly Jerusalem in the Book of Revelation [xxi. 19-20] is derived from 
Chaldean astrology. Anyhow it is not original, but taken from the far older Book of Tobit. In this description, which I have 
long wished Mr. Phillips to reduce to terms of jewellery, for it would make a magnificent and most eloquent brooch, the 12 stones 
of “the New Jerusalem” are identical with the 12 stones assigned from the earliest tradition to the 12 signs of the zodiac. The 
number 12, like 7, is still everywhere in the East talismanic, and always refers to the twelve signs of the zodiac, just as 7 and 9 
do to the 7 planets ; the sacredness of the number 9, however, has another and older origin also, in which it is associated with 
the number 10, namely, in the 9 solar—that is, 10 physiological, afterwards distinguished as lunar—months of 28 days each of 
human gestation. The physiological month of 28 days, and the physiological year of 10 months, were far older than the 
astronomical month and year, as was therefore also the sanctity of the numbers 9 and 10. The great difficulty presented by 
“ Aaron’s breastplate” is in determining the stones of which it was made up. They were most probably absolutely identical 
with those forming the foundation of “the Heavenly Jerusalem ;” but this cannot now be settled, as the tradition on the subject 
has long been uncertain, and every translation of the original Hebrew names of the stones is in consequence altogether con- 
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jectural. The next difficulty is in assigning the 12 stones—which we should always call by their Hebrew names—to the 12 
tribes they are intended to represent. Josephus says that the names of the sons of Jacob were engraved on the stones, beginning 
with the odem of Reuben and ending with the jaspeh of Benjamin, in the order of their birth ; but this does not correspond with 
the order of the generally accepted Rabbinical tradition. In dwelling on this difficulty, and considering that the breastplate was 
most probably a similitude of the heavens, like the mava ratna, and that the distribution of the 12 tribes in Palestine, like that of 
the 12 cities in each of the Etrurian States, might be on a horoscopic basis, he (the Chairman) sought the clue to this distribution 
in the order of the encampment of the tribes of Israel in their trines, as given in Numbers ii.* ; the trine of the East being Judah, 
Issachar, and Zebulon ; of the South, Reuben, Simeon, and Gad ; the West, Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin ; and of the 
North of Dan, Asher, and Naphtali. Here beginning with the south side, and reading off backward by the east and north to 
the west side, the Hebrew names of the 12 stones assigned by tradition to the 12 tribes, arrange themselves in four rows exactly 
in the order given in Exodus xxviii. 17—20. This explains the order of the stones therein given, and confirms the tradition 
which has always assigned the odem stone to Reuben and the jaspeh to Benjamin, the only two absolute identifications of the 
whole 12. It is to be observed also that the camp order of the tribe, when “registered” with that of the 12 signs of the zodiac, 
in their trines, as a horoscopic square ; that is with Aries, Leo, Sagittarius, on the East, the post of highest honour; Virgo, 
Capricornus, and Taurus, on the South ; Libra, Aquarius, and Gemini,.on the West ; and Scorpio, Pisces, and Cancer, on the 
North ; it will be observed that this ‘‘ registration” places Judah in the sign of Leo, “the Lion of Judah.” Moreover, the six 
favoured tribes occupy the six diurnal signs ; that is, the dominant tribes appropriated them to themselves ; while the six other 
tribes are found in the nocturnal signs ; that is, were relegated to them. Observing this, it is impossible, irrespective of any- 
thing further to go upon, to avoid coming to the conclusion that ‘ Aaron’s breastplate” was a four-square figure of the heavens, 
and specifically a zodiacal palladium ; which was worn as an amulet, and used as an oracle, after the manner of Dr. Dee’s divining 
crystal. He (the Chairman) felt so convinced of this that he would arbitrarily translate the Hebrew names of the breastplate 
stones by those of the foundation stones of “the New Jerusalem,” as given in Revelations xxi., in every instance in which there 
can be no reasonable doubt of the tribe to which they appertain. There were, however, wider and deeper reasons for his holding 
this view. Recent anthropological and antiquarian research had taught us that the religious sentiment exhibits itself at first in 
those degraded forms of polytheism which have been generically described by ethnologists under the term of animism, and which 
include such developments as fetishism, zetavism, or the worship of ancestors, and phallicism, or the worship of the reproductive 
powers of nature. Among the Caucasian races this low animist worship of the visible world was gradually raised to the higher 
forms of nature worship, of which the two principal are sabaism and polytheism. Sabaism, so termed from the Hebrew ¢sedaoth, 
‘‘armies,” applied particularly to ‘the host” of heaven, astral and angelic, is the worship of the 7 planets, and 12 signs of the 
zodiac, and of the stellar bodies generally, and originated in the study of chronometric astronomy among the Chaldeans, who 
from the first incorporated with it the older phallic worship of their country. Its chief stronghold now is in China; but its in- 
fluence is to be traced everywhere in the Old World, not only in the ancient paganism still surviving in popular superstitions and 
folklore, but in the abstrusest of modern ecclesiastical dogmas, for the Hebrews were altogether Chaldean by culture, if not in 
race, and in the sacred Scriptures handed down by them to their spiritual heirs in Eastern and Central Asia and in Europe, show 
themselves to have been inspired in every stage of their religious development by the supernatural conceptions and poetic imagery 
of Mesopotamian sabaism, which reaches its highest flights in the theologised astrology of the Book of Daniel and the Revelation 
of St. john the Divine. At first the Chaldeans would seem to have worshipped the stars generally and indiscriminately, and only 
gradually to have singled out the more remarkable “henspeckle” constellations for special adoption, such as the Great Bear, the 
seven asterisms of which first gave to that number its immemorial holiness. Then, as they came more and more accurately to 
mark the succession of the months, and, later on, of the years, by the courses of the moon and sun, these ruling planets became 
successively the predominant deities of Sabaism. But the Chaldeans did not only regard each separate constellation, and indeed, 
each separate asterism, as a distinct divinity, they also conceived of the entire expanse of the starry firmament above, with the 
green earth lying outstretched beneath as a corporate God, one and indivisible, the Macrocosm of Pythagoras, which, as their 
ouranography became perfected on the basis of the existing zodiacal and planetary system, they, under the existence of the 
phallic ideas still prevailing universally in the East, figured as an immaculate virgin mother; as a fruitful tree planted by the 
river of eternal life ; as a holy mountain, the mountain of the gods (z.e., the celestial Mount Zion, Mount Meru, Mount Olympus, 
&c., having each its terrestrial counterpart on earth); and as a heavenly city (flammantia menia mundi, “the Heavenly 
Jerusalem,” &c.). This imagery, which if not suggested directly by mural paintings or mosaics, could have been con- 
ceived only by one who was a born master of decorative design, has determined all subsequent religious poetry and symbolism, 
and much ecclesiastical doctrine in the West, and every traditional motive of the ornamental arts of the East and West. It may 
be said, indeed, that there is scarcely a coherent ornament in art which is not derived from the Chaldean symbolism of the “ Tree 
of Life,” and of the 7 planetary and 12 zodiacal gods; and more than that, from their actual graphic presentment by the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. The veneration attached to certain numbers has its origin in the same source. . . . Isit reason- 
able, then, to doubt that the number of the stones of Aaron’s breastplate was suggested by the 12-fold signs of the zodiac; and 
that it was, in fact, the zodiacal palladium of Israel? But why he (the Chairman) had gone into the matter at such great length 
was because he most strongly desired to recover the long lost threads of traditional symbolism in the ornamental arts of the 
Caucasian races. He did not forget what the followers of Goethe were always saying about art being its own self-sufficient end, 
and independent of all moral aim. But in reviewing the subject historically, he found that the highest principle in art was the 
didactic: and that the attainment of beauty is only the inevitable result of the successful artistic expression given to the teaching 
thus sought to be conveyed. And the advantage of going back to historical symbolism was that the hopeless striving after 
novelty and invention was destructive of all successful artistic expression in ornamentation, and forbidding to the true artistic 
temperament ; while, on the contrary, nothing renders the attainment of artistic effect in decoration so easy as the use of 
traditional and familiar motives ; especially if used with knowledge, and not ignorantly. 


“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


As to symbolism, again ; at least 5,000 years of speculation on the subjects of highest interest to our human nature are 
focussed in such ornaments as the xava ratna and other talismanic Eastern jewellery, and in the gala trappings with which 
English cart horses are led forth on May-day ; and surely even perfected material beauty receives an added charm, if it also be 


significant of the spiritual beliefs, and aspirations, and duties, in which men have always found, and ever will find, the only life 
worth living. 


* By counting the stones appropriated to the twelve tribes in the order of the tribes given in Numbers ii., but beginning with the south side, instead of on 
the east as in Numbers ii., and going round by east to north, and ending with the west side, we get the order of the stones in their four rows, as given in Exodus 
xxviii. 17—20. The order of the tribes in Numbers ii. is from east to south, and round by west, and ending with north. It will be observed that the three tribes 
who lost the privileges of their prior berth, i.e., of Reuben, Simeon, and Gad [in place of Levi], are in the camping order of Numbers ii., relegated from the east, the 


post of honour, to the south ; and that the six more favoured tribes of the twelve correspond in horoscopic position with the six diurnal signs of the zodiac, and the 
aix less favoured tribes with the nocturnal. 
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3.—MODERN ROHTAK WORK, SHOWING METHOD OF 4.—MODERN WORK. 
WORKING FROM THE BACK. ROHTAK. 
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CIMEN OF PURE DIAPERING. 
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27.—MANCHESTER BAGH, SPECIMEN OF THE 28.—JUBILEE BAGH. RESULT OF ENGLISH 
CAUSE OF-PHULKARI DETERIORATION. BAD TASTE. 
RESULT OF NATIVE BAD TASTE, 








